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HE love of novelty,” which, in ſome degree; is oommoen 
I 0 all mankind, is more particularly the charadteriſtic of 

that mediocrity of parts, which diſtinguiſhes more than one half 
of the human ſpecies. This inconſtant diſpoſition is never more 
conſpieuous, than in what regards the article of amuſement. We 
change our ſentiments concerning it every moment, and the diſ- 
tance between our admiration and extreme contempt, is ſo very 
ſmall, that the one is almoſt a ſure prefige of the other. The 
ports, whioſe bufineſs it is to pleaſe; if they want to preſerve the 
fame they have once acquired, muſt very often forfeit their own 
judgments to this vatiable temper of the bulk of their readers, and 
N . their writin writings to 1 unſettled taſte, A fame ſo 


WS 4, 4 


Fer uke v virtue, Wb * weed after death. The fame 
which men purſued in vain, when living, is often beſtowed upon 
them when they are not ſenſible of it. This neglect of living 
e is not altogether to be attributed to that reluctance which 


en ſhevw⸗ — and * genius. It often happens, that 
the 


—_ 


= _ _ 
— —ͤ— 


SA TTT 


A 


— — 


gentleman Was, when they ſhall ſee the poems; and that fore 0 


ö 


the man who writes differs greatly from the Go man in common 
life. His foibles, however, are obliterated by death, and his _ 


part, his writings, remain: his character i 


— a * 


he that was no extraordinary man in his own time, ate the 
wonder of ſucceeding ages. From this ſource proceeds our vene- 


ration for the dead. Their virtues remain, but the vices, which 
9 N with their virrge Fawn with: 1 

l . ke 3 a man, diffident of his abilities, 
to aſcribe his own compoſitions to a perſon, whoſe remote antiquity 
and whoſe ſituation, when alive, might well anſwer for faults which 


would be inexcuſable i in a writer of this age. An ingenious gentler 


man made this obſervation, "before he knew, any thing but the 
name of the epic poem, which i is printed i in he following collection. 


When he had read it, his. ſentiments were changed. He found it 


abounded too much with thoſe ideas, that only belong to the moſt 


early ſtate of ſociety, to be the work of a modern, poet. Of Of this 11 
am perſuaded, the public will be as thoroughly conyinced, as this 


think, notwithſtanding the diſadyantages with which the works aſcrib- ib⸗ 
ed to Oſſian appear, it would be a very uncommon inſtance. of ſelf- 


denial in me to difown them, were they really: of my compoſi tion. 


I wouLD not have dwelt ſo long upon | this ſubjeRt, elpecially as 2s 
I have anſwered all reaſonable objections to the genuineneſs of ite 


poems in the Diſſertation, were it not on account of the Prejudiees 


of the preſent age againſt the ancient inhabitants of Britain, who are 
thought to have been incapable of the gene rous ſentiments to, be 
met with i in the poems of Oſſian.—If we err in praiſing too much 
the times of our ne. it is alſo as repugnant to good ſenſe, 


to 
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to be altogether blind to the imperfections of our own. If our fa- 
thers had not ſo much wealth, they had certainly fewer vices than 
the preſent age. Their tables, it is true, were not ſo well provided, 
neither were their beds ſo ſoft as thoſe of modern times; and this, in 
the eyes of men who place their ultimate happineſs in thoſe conve- 
niences of life, gives us a great advantage over them. I ſhall not enter 
farther into this ſubject, but only obſerve, that the general poverty of 
a nation has not the ſame influence, that the indigence of indivi- 
_ duals, in an opulent country, has, upon the manners of the com- 
munity. The idea of meanneſs, which is now connected with a 
narrow fortune, had its riſe after commerce had thrown too much 
property into the hands of a few; for the poorer fort, imitating the 
| vices of the rich, were obliged to have recourſe to roguery and cir- 
cumvention, in order to ſupply their extravagance, fo that they 
Were, not without reaſon, reckoned, in more than one ſenſe, me 
workes e es 
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Ir is now two a ſince the firſt Wdiatiodd 10 the Galic | 
language were handed about among people of taſte in Scotland. 

They became at laſt {o much corrupted, through the careleſsneſs of 
tranſeribers, that, for my own ſake, T was obliged to print the ge- 
nuine copies. Some other pieces were added, to ſwell the publica- 
tion into a pamphlet, which was entitled, Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry. The F ragments, upon their fitſt appearance, were ſo much 
approved of, that ſeveral p people of rank, as well as taſte, prevailed 
with me to make a Journey into the Highlands and weſtern iſles, in 
order to recover what remained of the works of the old bards, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Offian, the fon of Fingal, who was the beſt, as well 
as moft ancient, of thoſe who are celebrated in tradition for their 
Hou genius.——1 undertook this journey, more from à deſire 


C2] of 
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of complying with the requeſt of my friends, than from any; dhe 
I had of anſwering their expectations. I was not unſuceſsful, con- 
fidering how. much the compoſitions of ancient times have been 
neglected, for ſome time paſt, in the north of Scotland. Seve- 
ral gentlemen in the Highlands and les generouſly gave me all 
the aſſiſtance in their power; and it was by their means I was en- 
abled to compleat the epic poem. How far it comes up to the 
rules of the epopæa, is the province of criticiſm to examine. It 
is only my buſineſs to lay it before the reader, as I have found it. 
As it is one of the chief beauties of compoſition, to be well un- 
derſtood, I ſhall here give the ſtory of the poem, to prevent that 
obſcurity Which the nnn of characters . rennen 


might occaſion. 


arne 3 dis of * dying at Tein 1 eoyal 
K Felt of the Iriſh kings, was ſucceeded by Cormac, his ſon, a minor. 
Cuchullin, the ſon of Semo, lord of the Je af Mzy/?, one of the 
Hebrides, being at that time in Ulſter, and very famous for his great 
exploits, was, in a convention of the petty kings and heads of tribes 
aſſembled for that purpoſe at Temora, unanimouſly choſen guardian 
to the young king. —He had not managed · the affairs of Cormac long. 
when news Was. brought, that Swaran, the ſon of Starno, king of 
Lochlin, or Scandinavia, intended to invade Ireland. Cuchullin 
immediately diſpatched Munan, the fon. of Stirmal, an Iriſh chief, 
to Fingal, king of thoſe Caledonians who inhabited. the weſtern coaſt 
of Scotland, to implore his aid. F ingal, as well from a principle 
of generoſity, as from his connection with the royal family of Ire- 
land, reſolved on an expedition into that country; but before his 


arrival, the enemy had landed i in Ulſter;——Cuchullin in the mean 


time. had gathered the flower of the Iriſh tribes to Tura, a caſtle of 
Ulſter, 


ng 


nn l 


Viſter, and diſpatched ſcouts along the coaſt; to give the moſt early 
intelligence of the enemy. Such is the ſituation of affairs, when 
the poem 2455 | 


Cvenur ri, fitting Alone beneath a tree, at the gate of Tura, Fig. * 


for the other chiefs had gone, on a hunting party to Cromla, a 

neighbouring hill, is informed of Swaran's landing by Moran, the 
ſon of Fithil, one of his ſcouts. He convenes the chiefs ; a council 
is held, and diſputes run high about giving battle to the enemy. 
Connal, the petty king of Togorma, and an intimate friend of 
Cuchullin, was for retreating till Fingal ſhould arrive; but Calmar, 
the ſon of Matha, lord of Lara, a country in Connaught, was for 
engaging the enemy immediately. —Cuchullin, of himſelf willing to 
fight, went into, the opinion of Calmar. Marching towards the 
enemy, he miſſed three of his braveſt heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, 


and Caithbat. Fergus arriving, tells Cuchullin of the death of the 


two other chiefs ; which introduces the affecting epiſode of Morna, 
the daughter of Cormac The army of Cuchullin is deſcried at a 
| diſtance by Swaran, who ſent the ſon of Arno to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy, while he himſelf ranged his forces in order 
of battle. The ſon of Arno returning to Swaran, deſcribes to 
him Cuchullin's chariot, and the terrible appearance of that hero. 
The armies engage, but night coming on, leaves the victory unde 
cided. Cuchullin, according to the hoſpitality of the times, ſends 
to Swaran a formal invitation to a feaſt, by his bard Carril, the fon 
of Kinfena. —Swaran refuſes to come. Carril relates to Cuchullin 
the ſtory of Grudar and Braſſolis. A party, by Connal's advice, is 
ſent to obſerve. the enemy; which cloſes the action of the 
firſt a5. 


4787 19 


B. II. 


B. III. 
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Tux ghoſt of Crugal, one of the Iriſh heroes who was kiled f in 
battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of Cuchullin in the 
next battle; and earneſtly adviſes him to make peace with Swaran. 
Connal communicates the viſion ; but, Cuchullin is inflexible from a 


1 principle of honour that he would not be the firſt to ſue for Peace, | 


and reſolved to continue the war. Morning comes; 3 Swaran | pro- 
poſes diſhonourable terms to Cuchullin, which are rejected. . The 
battle begins, and 1s; obſtinately fought for ſome time, until, upon 
the flight of Grumal, the whole Iriſh army gave Way. Cuchullin 
and Connal cover their retreat: : Carril leads them to a neighbouring 


hill, whither they are ſoon followed by Cuchullin himſelf, who 
| deſcries the fleet of F ingal making towards the coaſt; but, night 


coming on, he loſt ſi ght of it again. Cuchullin, dejected after his de · 


| feat, attributes his ill ſucceſs to the death of Ferda his friend, whom 
he had killed ſome time before. Carril, to ſhew that ill ſucceſs did 


not always attend thoſe who innocently Killed t their friends, intro 


| duces the epiſode of Comal and Galvina. Os 


Cven ULLIN; "pleaſed with Cairit's ſtory, infifts 1 him for more | 
of his ſongs. ' The bard relates the actions of Fingal in Lochlin, and 


death of Agandecca the beautiful fifter of Swaran. He had ſcarce 
fliniſhed when Calmar the fon of Matha, who had adviſed the firſt 


battle, eame wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran's defign 
to ſurpriſe the remains of the Iriſh army. He himſelf Propoſes to 
withſtand fin gly the whole force of the « enemy, in a narrow paſs, till 


the Triſh ſhould make good their retreat. Cuchullin, touched with the 
| gallant propoſal of Calmar, reſolves to accompany hirn, and orders 
- Cartit to carry off the few that remained of the Iriſh, Morning 


comes, Calmar dies of his wounds ; and, the ſhips of the' Caledo- 


nians Ppenting, Swaran * over r the purſuit of the Iriſh, and re- 


_— 
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turns to oppoſe Fingal's landing. Cuchullin aſhamed, after his de- 
feat, to appear before Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal 
engages the enemy, puts them to flight; but the coming on of 
night makes the victory not deciſive. The king, who had obſerved 
the gallant behaviour of his grandſon Oſcar, gives him advices con- 
cerning his conduct in peace and war. He recommends to him to 
place the example of his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model 
for his conduct; which introduces the epiſode concerning Fainas6I- 
lis, the daughter of the king of Craca, whom Fingal had taken un- 
der his protection, in his youth. Fillan and Oſcar are diſpatched 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy by night; Gaul the ſon of 
Morni defires the command of the army, in the next battle; 
which Fingal promiſes to give him. The ſong of the bards cloſes 
> the third 1 0h 


Tur action of the poem. m being ſuſpended by ack Oſſian takes that g. Iv. 


opportunity to relate his own actions at the lake of Lego, and his 
courtſhip of Evirallin, who was the mother of Oſcar, and had died 


ſome time before the expedition of Fingal into Ireland. Her ghoſt 


appears to him, and tells him that Oſcar, who had been ſent, the 
beginning of the night, to obſerve the enemy, was engaged with 
an advanced party, and almoſt overpowered. Offian relieves his 
ſon ; and an alarm is given to Fingal of the approach of Swaran. 
The king riſes, calls his army together, and, as he had promiſed 
the preceding night, devolves the command on Gaul the fon of 
Morni, while he himſelf, after charging his ſons to behave gallantly 
and defend, his people, retires to a hill, from whence he could have 
a view of the battle. The battle Joins ; the poet relates Oſcar 8 
great actions. But when Oſear, in conjunction with his father, con- 
— in one wing, Gaul, who was attacked by: Bwarab i in perſon, 

3 » | was 
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was on the point of retreating in the other. Fingal ſends Ullin his 
bard to encourage him with a war ſong, but notwithſtanding Swaran 
prevails; and Gaul and his army are obliged to give way. Fingal, 
deſcending from the hill, rallies them again: Swaran deſiſts from the 
purſuit, poſſeſſes himſelf of a riſing ground, reſtores the ranks, and 
waits the approach of Fingal. The king, having encouraged his 
men, gives the neceſſary orders, and renews the battle. Cuchullin, 
who, with his friend Connal, and Carril his bard, had retired to 


the cave of Tura, hearing the noiſe, came to the brow of the hill, 


which overlooked the field of battle, where: he faw Fingal engaged 


with the enemy. He, being hindered by Connal from joining Fin- 


gal, who was himſelf upon the point of obtaining a complete vic- 


tory, ſends Carril to congratulate that hero on his ſucceſs. 


In the mean time Fingal and Swaran meet ; the combat is de- 
ſcribed : Swaran is overcome; bound and delivered: over as a priſoner 
to the care of Offian and Gaul the ſon of Morni ; Fingal, his younger 
ſons, and Oſcar, ſtill purſue. the enemy. The epiſode of Orla a 


chief of Lochlin, who was mortally wounded in the battle, is in- 
troduced. Fingal, touched with the death of Orla, orders the 


purſuit to be diſcontinued ; and calling his ſons. together, he is in- 
formed that Ryno, the youngeſt of them, was killed. He laments 
his death, hears the ſtory of Lamdarg and Gelchoſſa, and returns 
towards the place where he had left Swaran. Carril, who had been 
ſent by Cuchullin to congratulate Fingal on his victory, comes in the 


mean time to Oſſian. The converſation of the two, Parts lokes the 
action of the fourth ove ms 


Nicnr comes on. Tings gives a 16 to bis army, . at 33 
Swaran i is preſent. The king commands Ullin his bard to give the 


ſong 
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ng of peace; a cuſtom always obſer ved at the end of a war. Ullin 
relates the actions of Trenmor, great grandfather to Fingal, in Scan- 
dinavia, and his marriage with Inibaca, the daughter of a king of 
Lochlin who was anceſtor to Swaran; which conſideration, toge- 
ther with his being brother to Agandecca, with whom Fingal was 
in love in his youth, induced the king to releaſe him, and permit 
him to return, with the remains of his army, into Lochlin, upon 
his promiſe of never returning to Ireland, in a hoſtile manner. The 
night is ſpent in ſettling Swaran's departure, in ſongs of bards, and 
in a converſation in which the ſtory of Grumal is introduced by 
Fingal. Morning comes. Swaran departs ; ' Fingal goes on a hunt- 
ing party, and finding Cuchullin in the cave of Tura, comforts him, 
and ſets fail, the next day, for Scotland; which concludes the poem. 


Tux ſtory of this poem is fo little interlarded with fable, that 
one cannot help thinking it the genuine hiſtory of Fingal's expedi- 
tion, embelliſhed by poetry. In that caſe, the compoſitions of Oſ- 
ſian are not leſs valuable for the light they throw on the ancient 
ſtate of Scotland and Ireland than they are for their poetical merit. 
| Succeeding generations founded on them all their traditions con- 
cerning that period; and they magnified or varied them, in propor- 
tion as they were ſwayed by credulity or deſign. The bards of 
Ireland, by aſcribing to Offian' compofitions which are evidently 
their own, have occaſioned a general belief, in that country, that 
Fingal was of Iriſh extraction, and not of the ancient Caledonians, 
as is ſaid in the genuine poems of Offian. The inconſiſtencies be- 
tween thoſe ſpurious pieces proye the ignorance of their authors. In ; 
one of them Offian is made to mention himſelf as baptiſed by St. 
Patrick, in another he ſpeaks of the famaus cruſade, which was not 
begun i in Europe for many centuries after. 


 Trover 


PREFACE 


Troven this anachroniſm quite deſtroys the authority. of the. 
bards with reſpe& to Fingal ; yet their defire to make him their 
countryman ſhews ward e he was in Treland as w as in awe 
north of Scotland. 


Hip the Seindcliies' of Ireland been as ell acquainted with the 
antiquities of their nation as they pretended, they night derive as 
much honour from Fingal's being a Caledonian, as if he had been 
an Iriſhman; for both nations were almoſt the ſame people in the | 
days of that hero. The Celtz, who' inhabited Britain and Ireland 
before the invaſion of the Romans, though they were divided into 
numerous tribes, yet, as the ſame language and cuſtoms, and the me- 


mory of their common origin remained among them, they confidered 


themſelves as one nation. After South Britain became a province of 
Rome, and its inhabitants begun to adopt the language and cuſtoms 
of their conquerors, - the Celtz beyond the pale of the empire, con- 


| fidered them as a diſtinct people, and confequently treated them, as 5 


enemies. On the other hand, the ſtricteſt amity ſubſiſted between 
the Iriſh and Scots Celtæ for many ages, and the cuſtoms and an- 


cient language of both fill remaining, leave no room to doubt that 


they were of old one and the fame nation. DES op Sons vary 


Ir was at firſt intended to vida to Offian's Pn a diſcourſe e con- 
cerning the ancient inhabitants of Britain; but as a gentleman, in 
the north of Scotland, who has thoroughly examined the antiquities 


of this iſland, and is perfectly acquainted with all the branches of the 
Celtic tongue, is juſt now preparing for the preſs a work on that 
2 the curious are erelctred to it. | 


*. * » 
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CONCERNING THE 


| ANTIQU ITY, | Ge. ; of the | POEM S of + 
' OSSIAN the Son of FEINGA * 


N NQU I RI I E 8 into the * of nations afford more pleafure | 
than any real advantage to mankind. The i ingenious may form 
Frſtems of hiſtory on probabilities and a few facts; but at a great 
diſtance of time, their accounts muſt be vague and uncertain. The 
infancy of ſtates. and kingdoms is as deſtitute of great events, as of 
the means of tranſmitting them to poſterity. The arts of poliſhed ' 


life, by which alone facts can be preſerved with certainty, are the | 


production of a well formed community. It is then hiſtorians begin 
to: write, and public tranſactions to be worthy remembrance. The 
actions of former times are left i in obſcurity, or magnified by uncer- 
tain traditions. Hence it is that we find ſo much of the marvellous 

in the origin of every nation; poſterity being always ready to believe : 


any thing, however fabulous, that reflects honour on their anceſtors. 1 55 


The Greeks and Romans were remarkable for this weakneſs. They 
ſwallowed the moſt abſurd fables concerning the high antiquities of 
their reſpective nations. Good hiſtorians, however, roſe very early 
"wed | 2 1 . 


lin. I. 6. 
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amongſt them, and tranſmitted, with luſtre, their great actions to 
poſterity. It is to them that they owe that unrivalled fame they 
now enjoy, while the great actions of other nations are involved in 
fables, or loſt in obſcurity. The Celtic nations afford a ſtriking in- 


| tance of this kind. They, though once the maſters of Europe 


from the mouth of the river Oby, in Ruſſia, to Cape Finiftere, the 
weſtern point of Gallicia in. Spain, are very little mentioned in hi- 


ſtory. They truſted their fame to tradition and the ſongs of their 


bards, which, by the viciſſitude of human affairs, are long ſince loſt. 
Their ancient language is the only monument that remains of them ; 
and the traces of it being found in places ſo widely diſtant of 


each other, ſerves only to ſhew the extent of their ancient payer. - 


but throws very little light on their hiſtory. _ OC 


| or all the Celtic nations, that which poſſeſſed old Gaul is the- - 
moſt renowned; not perhaps on account of worth ſuperior to the 
reſt, but for their wars with a people who had hiſtorians to trank- . 


mit the fame of their enemies, as well as their on, to poſterity. 


Cæſ. 1. 5. 
Tac. Agric. 
* 1. c. 2. 


Cæſar. 
Pomp. Mel. 


Tacitus. 


Britain was firſt peopled by them, according to the teſtimony of the 
beſt authors; its fituation in reſpe& to Gaul makes the opinion pro- 
bable; but what puts it beyond all diſpute, is that the fame cu- 
ſtoms and language prevailed among the inhabitants of bath 1 in 8 


days of Julius Cæſar. 


THz colony from Gaul poſſeſſed themſelves, at firſt, of that part 
of Britain which was next to their own country; and ſpreading 
northward, by degrees, as they increaſed in numbers, peopled the 


whole ifland. Some adventurers paſſing pver from thoſe parts of 


Britain that are within fight of Ireland, were the founders of the 


Iriſh nation: which is a more probable ſtory. than the idle fables of 


Dio, Sic. l. . NMiefian and Gallician 8 Diodorus Siculus mentions it as a 


2 | | - thing 
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Aung well known i in his time, that the inhabitants of Ireland were 
originally Britons ; and his teſtimony is unqueſtionable, when we 


confider that, for many ages, the language and cuſtoms of both na- 
tions were the ſame. | 


1 opinion that the ancient Caledonians were rf 
German extract. By the language and cuſtoms which always pre- 
vailed in the North of Scotland, and which are undoubtedly Celtic, 
one would be tempted to differ in opinion from that celebrated wri- 
ter. The Germans, properly ſo called, were not the ſame with the 

ancient Celtæ. The manners and cuſtoms of the two nations were 
ſimilar ; bat their language different. The Germans are the ge- Strabo l. 7. 
nuine deſcendants of the ancient Daz, afterwards well known by 
the name of Daci, and paſſed originally into Europe by the way of 
the northern countries, and ſettled beyond the Danube, towards the © 5 
vaſt regions of Tranſilvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia; and from 
thence advanced by degrees into Germany. The Celtæ, it is cer- Cz. 1. 4 
tain, ſent many Colonies into that country, all of whom retained their "oe » $2 
own laws, language, and cuſtoms; and it is of them, if any colonies mor. Germ. 
came from Germany into Scotland, * the ancient Caledonians 

were deſcended. 


Bur e; the Culedeniane were a colony of the Celtic Ger- 
mans, or the ſame with the Gauls that firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Britain, is a matter of no moment at this diſtance of time. What- 
ever their origin was, we find them very numerous in the time of 
Julius Agricola, which is a preſumption that they were long before 
ſettled in the country. The form of their government was a mix- 
ture of ariſtocracy and monarchy, as it was in all the countries where 
the Druids bore the chief ſway. This order of men ſeems to have 
been formed on the ſame ſyſtem with the Dactyli Idæi and Curetes ol 
a2 of 
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of the ancients. Their pretended intercourſe with heaven, their 
magic and divination were the ſame. The knowledge of the Druids 
in natural cauſes, and the properties of certain things, the fruit of 
the experiments of ages gained them a mighty reputation among the 
people. The eſteem of the populace ſoon increaſed into a venera- 
tion for the order; which a cunning and ambitious tribe of men 


took care to improve, to ſuch a degree, that they, in a manner, in- 


Cæſ. 1. 6. 


Fer-gu- 
breth, the 


man to judge. 
| prieſts enjoyed long this extraordinary privilege among the Celtic 


groſſed the management of civil, as well as religious, matters. It is 
generally allowed that they did not abuſe this extraordinary power ; 
the preſerving their character of ſanctity was ſo eſſential to their in- 
fluence, that they never broke out into violence or oppreſſion. The 
Chiefs were allowed to execute the laws, but the legiſlative power 


was entirely in the hands of the Druids. It was by their authority 
that the tribes were united, in times of the greateſt danger, under one 


head. This temporary king, or Vergobretus, was choſen by them; 
and generally laid down his office at the end of the war. Theſe 


nations who lay beyond the pale of the Roman empire. It was in 
the beginning of the ſecond century that their power among the Ca- 
ledonians begun to decline. The poems that celebrate Trathal and 
Cormac, anceſtors to Fingal, are full of particulars concerning the 


fall of the Druids, which account for the total ſilence concerning 


their religion in the poems that are now given to the public. 


Tux continual wars of tlie Caledonians againft the Romans hin- 
dered the nobility from initiating themſelves, as the cuſtom for- 


merly was, into the order of the Druids. The precepts of their 


"religion were confined to a few, and were not much attended to by a 
people inured to war. The Vergobretus, or chief magiſtrate, was 


choſen without the concurrence of the hierarchy, or continued in 


his office inst their will. Continual * ſtrengthened his in- 


tereſt | 
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| tereſt among the tribes, and enabled him to ſend down, as' b 


tary to his poſterity, the office he had _ received himſelf 
| bp election. 


hs e af a a new war * 1 King F the World, as MY | 

poems emphatically call the Roman emperor, the Druids, to vindi= 
cate the honour of the order, began to reſume their ancient privi- 
lege of chuſing the Vergobretus. Garmal, the ſon of Tarno, being 
deputed by them, came to the grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, 
who was then Vergobretus, and ' commanded him, in the name of 
the whole order, to lay down his office. Upon his refuſal, a civil 
war commenced, which ſoon ended i in almoſt the total extinction of 
the religious order of the Druids. A few that remained, retired to 
the dark receſſes of their groves, and the caves they had formerly 
uſed for their meditations. It is then we find them in the circle of” 
ones, and unheeded by the world. A total diſregard for the order, 

and utter abhorrence of the Druidical rites enſued. - Under this 
cloud of public hate, all that had any knowledge of the religion of 
the Druids became extin&, and the nation fell into the laſt n | 
of 1 JR of their rites and ceremonies. - 


= is NO matter of a e 1 chat Fingal and his fon Oflian ks 

10 little, if any, mention of the Druids, who were the declared enemies 
to their ſucceſſion in the ſupreme magiſtracy. It is a ſingular caſe, 
it muſt be allowed, that there are no traces of religion in the poems 
aſcribed to Oſſian; as the poetical compoſitions of other nations are 
ſo cloſely connected with their mythology. It is hard to account 
for it to thoſe ho are not made acquainted with the manner of the 
old Scottiſh bards. That race of men carried their notions of mar- 
tial honour to an extravagant pitch. Any aid given their heroes in 
| battle, was thought to derogate from their fame; and the bards 


imme- 


Vi 
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immediately transferred the glory of the action to him who had 
given that aid. 


Hap Oſfian ds down gods, as often as Homer hath done, to 


aſſiſt his heroes, this poem had not confiſted of elogiums on his 


friends, but of hymns to theſe ſuperior beings. To this day, thoſe 
that write in the Galic language ſeldom mention religion in their 


profane poetry; and when they profeſſedly write of religion, they 
never interlard with their compoſitions, the actions of their heroes. 


This cuſtom alone, even though the religion of the Druids had not 
been previouſly extinguiſhed, may, in ſome meaſure, account for 


| Oſſian $ fence OO the religion of his own times. 


10 fay, chat a nation is wid of all 8 is hs Pg es 


' as to ſay, that it does not conſiſt of people endued with reaſon. 


The traditions of their fathers, and their own obſervations on the 
works of nature, together with that ſuperſtition which is inherent 
in the human frame, have, in all ages, raiſed in the minds of men 
ſome idea of a ſuperior being. Hence it is, that in the darkeſt - 


times, and amongſt the moſt barbarous nations, the very populace 
themſelves had ſome faint notion, at leaſt, of a divinity. It would 


be doing injuſtice to Offian, who, upon no occaſion, ſhews a narrow 
mind, to think, that he had not opened his conceptions to that 
primitive and greateſt of all truths. But let Oſſian's religion be 
what it will, it is certain he had no knowledge of Chriſtianity, as 


there is not the leaſt alluſion to it, or any of its rites, in his poems; 


which abſolutely fixes him to an. æra prior to the introduction of 
that religion. The perfecution begun by Dioclefian, in the year 
393, is the moſt-probable time in which the firſt dawning of Chri- 
ſtianity in the north of Britain can be fixed. — The humane and 
mild character of Conſtantius Chlorus, who commanded then in 

Britain, 
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Britain, induced the perſecuted Chriſtians to take refuge under him. 


Some of them, through a zeal to propagate their tenets, or through 


fear, went beyond the pale of the Roman empire, and ſettled among 


the Caledonians; who were the more ready to hearken to their 


doctrines, as the RO of the Druids had been _— ſo "_ 
before. | | 


7 


and groves of the Druids; and it was from this retired life they had 


Tugsg miſſionaries, either through choice, or to give more 
weight to. the doctrine: they advanced, took poſſeſſion of the cells 


Vil 


the name of Culdees, which in the language of the country ſignified Culdieh 


ſequeſtered perſons. It was with one of the Culdees that Oſſian, in 
his extreme old age, is ſaid to have diſputed concerning the Chriſtian 


religion. This diſpute is ſtill extant, and is couched in verſe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the times. The extreme ignorance on the 
part of Oſſian, of the Chriſtian tenets, ſhews, that that religion 
had only been lately introduced, as it is not eaſy to conceive, how 
one of the firſt rank could be totally unacquainted with a religion: 
that had been known for any time in the country. The dif- 
pute bears the genuine marks of antiquity.. The obſolete phraſes- 
and expreſſions peculiar to the times, prove it to be no forgery. If 
Oſſian then lived at the introduction of Chriſtianity, as by all ap- 
pearance he did, his epoch will be the latter end of the third, and 
beginning of the fourth century. What puts this point beyond diſ- 
"_m is the alluſion in his men to the Wann che times. 


— 
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Tur . of Fingal againſt Caracul, the ſon of the Fins of the Candi, | 
- World, are among the firſt brave actions of his youth. A complete 9 


poem, which relates n aubkess is ann in this — | 


viii 


Car: -avon, 
Winding ri- 
Ver. 
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In the year 210 the emperor Severus, after returning from his ex- 
peditions againſt the Caledonians, at York fell into the tedious ill- 
neſs of which he afterwards died. The Caledonians and Maiatz, 
reſuming courage from his indiſpoſition, took arms in order to re- 
cover the poſſeſſions they had loſt. The enraged emperor com- 


manded his army to march into their country, and to deſtroy it with 
fire and ſword. His orders were but ill executed, for his ſon, Ca- 


racalla, was at the head of the army, and his thoughts were entirely 
taken up with the hopes of his father's death, and with ſchemes to 
ſupplant his brother Geta.—He ſcarcely had entered the enemy's 
country, when news was brought him that Severus was dead. —A 
ſudden peace is patched up with the Caledonians, and, as it appears 
from Dion Caſſius, the country they had loſt to Severus was re- 
ſtored to them. 


THE Caracul of Fingal is no other than Caracalla, who, as the 


ſon of Severus, the Emperor of Rome, whoſe dominions were ex- 


tended almoſt over the known world, was not without reaſon called 
in the poems of Offian, the Son of the King of the World, The 
ſpace of time between 211, the year Severus died, and the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, is not ſo great, but Oſſian the fon of 
Fingal, might have ſeen the Chriſtians whom the perſecution under 
Dioclefian had driven beyond the pale of the Roman 57. 


Oz81an;in one of fhis many lamentations on the death of his lava 
ſon Oſcar, mentions among his great actions, a battle which he fought _ 
againſt Caros, king of ſhips, on the banks of the winding Carun. 
It is more than probable, that the Caros mentioned here, is the ſame 
with the noted uſurper Carauſius, who aſſumed the purple in the 
year 287, and ſeizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian 
Herculius, in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives propricty to 

his 
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his being called in Offian's poems, the King of Ships. The winding 
Carun is that ſmall river retaining ſtill the name of Carron, and runs 

in the neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, which Carauſius repaired 
to obſtruct the incurſions of the Caledonians. Several other paſſages _ 
In the poems allude to the wars of the Romans but the two juſt 

mentioned clearly fix the epoch of Fingal to the third century; 

and this account agrees exactly with the Iriſh hiſtories, which place 


the death of Fingal, the ſon of Comhal, in the year 283, and that 
of Oſcar and their own. celebrated W in the r os 


283 


* E . may imagine, chat thi alluſions Sn biC- 


tory might have been induſtriouſly inſerted into the poems, to give 


them the appearance of antiquity. This fraud muſt then have been 


committed at leaſt three ages ago, as the paſſages in which the 
alluſions are made, are alluded to often in the compoſitions of 
thoſe times. | == 1006 y BE 


* 


8 Khoi one knows what a cloud of ignorance and barbariſm 


overſpread the north of Europe three hundred years ago. The 
minds of men, addicted to ſuperſtition, contracted a narrowneſs that 


deſtroyed- genius. : Accordingly we find the compoſitions of thoſe. 


times trivial and puerile to the laſt degree. But let it be allowed, 


that, amidſt all the untoward circumſtances of the age, a genius 


might ariſe, it is not eaſy to determine what could induce him to give 


the hohour of his compoſitions to an age ſo remote. We find no 
fact that he has advanced, to favour any deſigns which could be 
entertained by any man who-lived in the fifteenth century. But 


| ſhould-we ſuppoſe a poet, through humour, or for reaſons which 


cannot be ſeen at this diſtance of time, would aſcribe his own com- 
pobtipns 4 to Offian,” it ant to nee, that he could impoſe 
N : 3 ; upon 
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upon his countrymen, when. all of them were ge coquintod 


with the traditional me of their ne, 


Tun ſtrongeſt objection to the Adder 4 che ns 
given to the public under the name of Oſſian, is the improbability 
of their being handed down by tradition through ſo many centuries. 
Ages of harbarifax ſome will ſay, could not produce poems abound- 


ing with the diſintereſſed and generous ſentiments fo conſpicuous in 
the compoſitions of Oiſian; and could theſe ages produce them, it 


is impoſſible but they muſt be loſt, or e corrupted. in n 


2 7 


Aae objections a be to men unac- 
quainted with the: ancient. fate: of the- northern parts of Britain. 


The bards, who. were an inferior order of the Druids, dict not. 


ſhare their. bad fortune. They were ſpared by. the victorinus king. 
as it was through their means only he could hope for immortality: | 


to his fame. They attended him in tie camp, and contributed to 


eſtabliſh his power by: thein ſongs: His great actions were magni- 
fied, and the populace, who had: no ability to examine into his cha — 
rater narrowly, were dazzled. with his fame in the rhimes of the 


bards. In the mean time, men aſſumed: ſentiments chat are rarely 


to be met with in. an age of barbariſm. The: bards who were: 
 . originally: the diſciples of the Druids, had their minds opened, ..and: 
| their. ideas enlarged, by. being initiated in tie learning of that: 
celebrated order. They could ferm a perfect hero in. their own. 


minds, and- aſcribe that character to their prince. The inferior 


chiefs made this ideal character the model of their conduct, and 


dy degrees brought their minds to that generous ſpirit which- 


* 


3 


—— 


' ANTIQUITY, &c. of OSSIAN's POEMS. 
his bards, and rivalled by his own heroes, who imitated his cha- 


racter as deſcribed in the eulogies of his pocts, endeavoured to 
excel his people in merit, as he was above them in ſation. This 
emulation continuing, formed at laſt the general character of the 


nation, happily compounded of what is noble in and 
virtuous and e in a a pdliſhed 3 8 


Warx virtue in 8 and bravery i in wat, are the charadteriſtics 


of a nation, their actions become inteteſting, and their fame worthy 


of immortality. A generous ſpirit is warmed with noble actions, 
and becomes ambitious of perpetuating them. This is the true 


ſouree of that divine inſpiration, to which the poets of all ages pre- 
tended. When they found their themes inadequate to the warmth - 


of their imaginations, they varniſhed them over with fables, ſup- 
plied by their own fancy, or furniſhed by abſurd traditions. Theſe 


fables, however ridiculous, had their abettors; poſterity either im- 


plicitly believed them, or through a vanity natural to mankind, 
pretended that they did. They loved to place the founders. of their 


families in the days of fable, when poetry, without the fear of 


contradiction, could give what characters the pleaſed of her heroes. 
It is to this vanity that we owe the preſervation. of what remain of 
the works of Offian. His-poetical merit made his herves-famous in 
a country where heroiſm was much eſteemed and admired. The 
poſterity of theſe heroes, or thoſe who pretended- to be” deſcended 


from them, heard with pleaſure the euldgiums of their anceſtors z _ 
bards were employed to repeat the poems, and to record the con- 


neckiom of their patrons witly chiefs ſo renowned. Every chief in 
_ proceſs. of time had a bard in hie family, and the office became at 
laſt hereditary. By the ſucceſſion of theſe bazds,. the poems- con- 
cerning the anceſtors of the family were handed down from ge- 


neration to n 3 they were repeated: to the whole clan on 
b 2 | ſolemn 


1 


— —— — —— —— — iw — 
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A DISSERTATION concerning the 


folemn occaſions, and always alluded to in the new compoſitions of 
the bards. This cuſtom'came down near to our own times; and 
after the bards were diſcontinued, a great number in a clan retained 


by memory, or committed to writing, their compoſitions, and found- 


cd the antiquity of 28 families on the EY of their n, 5 


Tux uſe of . was not LEY in the North of Europe til long 
after the inſtitution of the bards : the records of the families of their 
patrons, their own, and more ancient poems were handed down by 


tradition. Their poetical compoſitions were admirably contrived 5 


for chat purpoſe. They were adapted to muſic; and the moſt per- 
fect harmony obſerved. Each verſe was ſo connected with thoſe |. 
which preceded or followed it, that if one line had been remember- - 
ed in a ſtanza, it was almoſt impoſſible to forget the reſt. The ca- 


dences followed in fo natural a gradation, and the words were ſo 


adapted to the common turn of the voice, after it 1s raiſed to a cer- 
tain key, that it was almoſt impoſſible, from a ſimilarity of ſound, 
to ſubſtitute one word for another. This excellence is peculiar to the 


Celtic tongue, and is perhaps to be met with in no other language. 


Nor does this choice of words clog the ſenſe or weaken the expreſ- 


fion. The numerous flections of conſonants, and variation in de- 


elenſion, make the lan guage _ 8 


[ 


Tix deſceadedts of the Oele, who inhabited Britain and its iſles, 
were not ſingular in this method of preſerving the moſt precious 


monuments of their nation. The ancient laws of the Greeks were 
couched in verſe, and handed down by tradition. The Spartans, | 


through a long habit, became ſo fond of this cuſtom, that they 


would never allow their laws to be committed to writing. The ac- 


tions of great men, and the elogiums of kings and heroes were pre- 
ſerved in the fame manner. All the. hiſtorical monuments of the 
Ch 1 9 gent 


* 


ANTIQUITY, &c. of OSSIAN's POEMS. 


roes, and were intended to perpetuate the great events in their na- 


tion which were'carefully interwoven them. This ſpecies of com- Abe d. bs 
poſition was not committed to writing, but delivered by oral tradi- Bleterie Re- 
tion. The care they took to have. the poems taught to their chil- 


dren, the uninterrupted cuſtom of repeating them upon certain oc- 


that is not committed to writing, fabulous, been introduced. It 


was from poetical traditions that Garcillaſſo compoſed his account. of 
the Vncas of Peru. The Peruvians had loſt all other monuments 


of their hiſtory, and it was from ancient poems which his mother, 


a princeſs of the blood of the Yncas, taught him in his youth, that 
he collected the materials of his hiſtory. If other nations then, that 5 
had been often overun by enemies, and had ſent abroad and received 
colonies, could, for many ages, preſerve, by oral tradition, their 


laws and hiſtories uncorrupted, it is much more probable that the 


ancient Scots, a people ſo free of intermixture with foreigners, and 
ſo ſtrongly attached to the memory of their anceſtors, had the works 


of their bards handed down with _ F 


1 T will Gem Sm to ſors, that | poems admired Gor many cen- 


turies in one part of this kingdom ſhould be hitherto unknown in. 


\ 


the other; and that the Britiſh, who have carefully traced out the 
works of genius in other nations, ſhould fo long remain ſtrangers to 


their own. This, in a great meaſure, is to be imputed to thoſe 


who underſtood both languages and never attempted a tranſlation... 


\'T hey, from being acquainted but with detached pieces, or from a 


. 3 


old Germans were comprehended in their ancient ſongs ; ; which Tai de 
were either hymns to their gods, or elegies in praiſe of their he- Op AFTER 


marques fur 
la Germanie. 


* 


caſions, and the happy meaſure of the verſe, ſerved to preſerve them 
for a long time uncorrupted. This oral chronicle of the Germans | 
was not forgot in the eighth century, and it probably would have re- 
mained to this day, had not learning, which thinks every thing, 


__ wiv 


-A DISSERTATION concerving the 


7 andy: which perhaps the preſent tranſlator ought, in prudence, 
to have followed, deſpaired of making the compoſitions of their | 
bards agreeable to an Engliſh reader, The manner of thoſe com- 


poſitions is ſo different from other poems, and the ideas fo confined 
to the moſt early ſtate of ſociety, that it was thought a had not 


„ Poe eres _ 3 02; ee 


| Tuts Was W che opinion of the way of the following outs 


| kcRion; and though he admired the poems, in the original, very 


early, and gathered part of tlem from tradition for his own amuſe- 
ment, yet he never had the ſmalleſt hopes of ſeeing them in an 
Engliſh dreſs. He was ſenſible that the ſtrength and manner of 
both languages were very different, and that it was next to impoſ- 
fible to tranſlate the Galic poetry into. any thing of tolerable Engliſh 


verſe; a proſe tranſlation he could never think of, as it muſt neceſ- 
farily fall ſhort of the majeſty of an original. It was a gentleman, 


who has himſelf made a figure in the poetical world, that gave him 
the firſt hint concerning a literal proſe tranſlation. He tried it at 


bis deſire, and the ſpecimen was approved. Other gentlemen were 
earneſt in exhorting him to bring more to the light, and it is to 


their uncommon zeal * the world owes the Galic a if _ 
have os merit. 5 


Ir was at firſt intended to make a «vj collection of oy the an- 
cient pieces of genius to be found in the Galic language; but the 
tranſlator had his reaſons for confining himſelf to the remains of the 
works of Offian. The ation of the poem that ſands the firſt, was 


not the greateſt or moſt celebrated of the exploits of Fingal. His 


wars were very numerous,” and cach of them afforded a theme which 


employed the genius of his ſon. But, excepting the preſent poem, thoſe 
pieces are irrecoverably loſt, and there wy remain a FI fragments 


ANTIQUITY G0. of os sTA Ne POEMS. 


in the hands ef the tranſlator. Tradition has ill preferved; u 


many places, the tory of the poems, and e Wing b 
age them, in nn youth, 3 


„ us 3 a now printed, end, in a Hort time, + have | 


ond the fate of the reſt. The genius of the highlanders has ſuf- 


fered a great change within theſe few years. The coinmunieation 


with the reſt of the iſland igopen,. and the introductioſ of trade and 


to hearing and repeating ti poems ef ancient timeb. Many have 


now learned to leave their mountains, and ſeek their fortunes in a 


milder climate; and though a certain amor patriæ may ſometimes 


bring them back, they have, during their abſence, imbibed enough : 
of foreign manners to deſpiſe the cuſtoms of theit anceſtors. Bards 


have been long diſuſed, and the ſpirit of genealogy has greatly ſub- 
fided. Men begin to be lefs devoted to their chiefs, and conſan- 


human mind confines its views to the pleaſure it procures. It does: 
not go back to antiquity, or look forward to ſucceeding ages. The 


cares of life increaſe, and the actions of other timies no longer amuſe. 


Hence it is, that the taſte for their ancient poetry is at a low ebb 


among the highlanders. They have not, however, thrown off the 


good qualities of their anceſtors. Hoſpitality ſtill ſubſiſts, and an 


| uncommon. civility to ſtrangers.. F riendſhip is inviolable, and 1 re- 


venge leſs dn followed than formerly. 


To ſay any A concerning the poeticakmerit of the poems, 


would be an anticipation. on the judgment of the public. The poem 
which ſtands firſt in tlie collection is truly epic. The characters are 


ſtrongly marked, and the ſentiments breathe heroiſm. The ſubſect of 
| it. is an. invaſion. of Ireland by Swaran kgs nn is the 
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A DISSERTATION, 585 


name of Scandinavia in che Galic language. - Cuehullin, general of 
the Iciſh tribes in the minority of Cormac king of Ireland, upon in- 


| telligence of the invaſion, aſſembled his forces near Tura, a caſtle 
on the coaſt of Ulſter. The poem opens- with the landing of Swa- 


ran, councils. are held, battles fought, and Cuchullin is, at laſt, | 
totally defeated. In the mean time, Fingal, king of Scotland, whoſe 


aid was ſollicited before the enemy landed, arrived and expelled 


them from the country. This war, which continued but ſix days 
and as many nights, is, including the epiſodes, the whole ſtory of 
the poem. The ſcene is the heath of Lena r near a mountain called 
Cane in Uiſter. 'Y SE, SES EE REL . 


ALL that can be ſaid of the tranſlation, is that it is Wan. and 
that ſimplicity i is ſtudied. The arrangement of the words in the 
original is imitated, and the inverſions of the ſtyle. obſerved. As the. 
tranſlator claims no merit from his verſion, he hopes for the indul- 
gence of the public where he fails. He wiſhes that the imperfect 
ſemblance he draws, may not prejudice the world againſt an origi- 
nal, which contains what is beautiful in Ape and nd in 
the ſublime. ä 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


"HE tranſlator thinks it neceſſary to make the public acquainted 
with the motives which induced him to depart from his pro- 
poſals concerning the Originals. Some men of genius, whom he has 


the honour to number among his friends, advifed him to publiſh 


propoſals for printing by ſubſcription the whole Originals, as a better 


way of ſatisfying the public concerning the authenticity of the 


poems, than depoſiting manuſcript copies in any public library. This: 
he did; but no ſubſcribers appearing, he takes it for the judgment 
of the public that neither the one or the other is neceſſary. How- 


ever, there is a deſign on foot to print the Originals, as ſoon as the 
tranſlator ſhall have time to tranſcribe them for the preſs ; and if this 
publication ſhall not take place, copies will then be depoſited in one 


of the public libraries, to prevent ſo ancient a monument of genius 
from being loſt. 


THE e thanks the public for the more than re en- 


couragement given him, for executing this work. The number of 
his ſubſcribers does him honour. He could have preſented to the 


public the firſt names in the nation; but, though more have come 


| to his hands, than have appeared before the works of authors of 


eſtabliſhed reputation, yet many more have ſubſcribed; and he 


chuſes to print none at all rather than an imperfe& liſt. Deeply 


ſenſible of the generoſity of a certain noble perſon, the tranſlator yet 
avoids to name him, as his exalted ſtation as well as merit has raiſed 


him above the panegyric of one ſo little known. 
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FANUCHULLIN * fat by Tura's wall; by the tree of che ruſt- 
ling leaf.——His ſpear leaned againſt the moſly rock. His 
cla lay by him on the graſs. As he thought of mighty Car- 


* Cochullin the on of Semo and grand- Sie emanate wheat Swaran 
ſon to Caithbat a druid celebrated in tra- king of Lochlin. After a ſeries of great 
dition for his wiſdom and valour. Cu- actions he was killed in battle ſomewhere 
chullin when very young married: Bragela - in Connaught, in the twenty-ſeventh year 
the daughter of Sorglan, and paſting over of his age. He was fo remarkable for his 
into Ireland, lived for ſome time with Con- ſtrength, that to deſcribe a ſtrong man it 
nal, grandſon by a daughter to Congal the has paſſed into a proverb, He has the 
petty king of Ulſter. His-wiſdom and ftrength of Cuchullin. They ſhew the re- 
valour in a ſhort time gained him ſuch mains of his palace at Dunſcaich in the 
reputation, that in the minority of Cor- | Iſle of Skye; and a ſtone to which hes 
mac the ſupreme king of Ireland, he was bound his dog s goes ſtill END 
choſen guardian to the young TOE and name. 
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( l UCHULLIN * fat by Tura's wall; by the tree of the ruſt 


ling leaf. 
ſhield Hy by him on the oe 
1 Cuchullin we fon of Semo and grand- 


ſon to Caithbat a druid celebrated in tra- 
dition for his wiſdom and valour. Cu- 


chullin when very young married Bragela 
the daughter of Sorglan, and paſſing over 
into Ireland, lived for ſome time with Con- 


nal, grandſon by a daughter to Congal the 
petty king of Ulſter. His- wiſdom and 


valour in a ſhort time gained him ſuch 
reputation, that in the minority of Cor- 


mac the ſupreme king of Ireland, he was 
choſen guardian to the young king, and 


B 


—His ſpear leaned againſt the moſſy rock. His 


As he thought of mighty Car- 


fole manager of the war againſt Swaran 
king of Lochlin. Aſter a ſeries of great 
actions he was killed in battle ſomewhere 


In Connaught, in the twenty - ſeventh year 


of his age. He was ſo remarkable for his 
ſtrength, that to deſcribe a ſtrong man it 
has paſſed into a proverb, He has the 
ſtrength of Cuchullin.“ : They ſhew the re- 
mains of his palace at Dunſcaich in the 
Ifle of Skye; and a ftone to which he 
bound his dog Wy goes ſtill by his 
name, : 
bar, 


( 


—— 


— — — — ne. . 


ai | nr Et: Boon T. 


bar *, a hero whom he flew i in war; the ſcout + of aut ocean came 


_—_—— the ſon of Fithil. 


E *. 5 8 * 1 


bay A , 8 © I 
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Rrsx, ſaid the youth, Cuchullin, riſe; I ſee the ſhips of Swaran. 


ing ſea. 


Cuchullin, many are the foq: a 955 heroes of the dark-roll- 


Mok Ax replied the blue-eyed chief, thou euer treatbleſt, | * iy of ; 
Fithil : Thy fears have much increaſed the foe. Perhaps it is the 
king || of the lonely hills coming to aid me on green Ullin's plains. 


I sAw their chief, ſays Moran, tall as a rock of ice. : His ſpear + 
is like that blaſted. fir. His ſhield like the riſing moon +. He fat 
on a rock on the ſhore; like a cloud of miſt on the ſilent hill. 


N 5 of 1 men! [ laid,” a are our Ln 85 war. 


* Cairdar or Cube Nees: a * 5 


man. 
- + Cuchullin thinking previous intelligence 


of the invaſion intended by Swaran, ſent 


ſcouts all over the coaſt of Ullin or. Uiſter, 


to give early notice of the firſt appearance 


of the enemy, at the ſame time that he 


fent Munan the ſon of Stirmal to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Fingal. He himſelf col- 
lected the flower of the Iriſh youth to Tu- 
ra, a caſtle on the coaſt, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the enemy till Fingal ſhould arrive 
from Scotland. We may conclude from 
Cuchullin's applying ſo early for foreign 
aid, that the Iriſh were not then fo numerous 
as they have ſince been; which is a great 


preſumption againſt the high antiquitics of 


that people. We have the teſtimony: of 


0 


Tacitus that one pris ena was 3 thought : 
ſufficient, in the time of Agricola, to re- 
duce the whole iſland under the Roman 
yoke ; which would not probably have been 
the caſe had the. iſland: been inhabited for 
any number of centuries before. 

t Moran ſignifies many; and Fithil, or 
rather Fili, an inferior bard. ; 

-{ Fingab the ſon of Comhal and Morna 
the daughter of Thaddu. His grandfather 
was Trathal, and great grandfather Tren- 
mor, both of whom are often mentioned 
in the poem. | 

bs rn Net His de meld | 
Behind: him caſt; the broad circumference 


tele his ſhoulders like the Moon. 


Mix rox. 


art 
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art thou named, the Mighty Man, but many mighty men are ſeen 
from Tura's walls of wind. He anſwered, like 4 wave on 
rock, who in this land appears like me? Heroes ſtand not in my 
preſence: they fall to earth beneath my hand. None can meet 
Swaran in the fight but Fingal, king of ſtormy hills. Once we 
wreſtled on the heath of Malmor *, and our heels overturned the 
wood. Rocks fell from their place; and rivulets, changing their 
courſe, fled murmuring from our ſtrife. Three days we renewed 
our ſtrife, and heroes ſtood at a diſtance and trembled. On the 
fourth, Fingal ſays, that the king of the ocean fell; but Swaran 
ſays, he ſtood. Let dark Cuchullin Tun to him r 
| rags. aur 6993] do ahi HS! gan og $0 


3 A on the 4 chieß 1 will never. ne to man. 
Dark Cuchullin will be great or dead. Go, Fithil's ſon, and take 
my ſpear: ſtrike the ſounding ſfrield of Cabait . It hangs at Tu- 
ra's ruſtling gate; the found of peace is not its voice. My heroes 
ſhall hear on the hill. | 14 


Hz went and ſtruck the boſly ſhield.” Ide hills and their rocks 
replied, The ſound ſpread along the wood: deer ſtart by the lake 
of roes. Curach I leapt from the ſounding rock; and Connal of 
the bloody ſpear. Crugal's {| breaſt of ſow beats high. The fon 
of Favi leaves the -dark-brown hind. It is the ſhield of war, ſaid 
Ronnar, the ſeg, of Cucaullin, faid Inger. — of the ſea put | 


* Meal. mor—a great hill. of his own ſhield ; in ta ach Wal born 
+ Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandfather was the moſt common inſtruthent to call 
to the hero, was ſo remarkable for his va- the army de Before the, invention = 
lour, that his ſhield was. made uſe of to bagpipes: - 8 
alarm his poſterity to the battles of the fa- + 8 (nies the madneſs i battles 
mily, We find F ingal making the ſame uſe {| * Hair cemplexioned. 
B 2 on 


behind the red meteors of heaven. 
aſcend. The gray dogs howl between. Unequally burſts the 
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on thy arms! Calmar lift thy ſounding ſteel! Puno ! horrid hero, 
riſe: Cairbar from thy red tree of Cromla. Bend thy white knee, 


O Eth; and deſcend from the ſtreams of Lena. Ca · olt ſtretch 


thy white fide as thou moveſt along the whiſtling heath of Mora: 


thy ſide that is white as the foam of the troubled ſea, when the 
dark winds 1 it on the een rocks of Cuthon. 95 


ene I behold the - chiefs i in ae 0 of thair tl deeds; ts 
fokls are kindled at the battles of old, and the actions of other 
times. Their eyes are like flames of fire, and roll in ſearch of the 


- foes of the land. Their mighty hands are on their ſwords ; and 


lightning pours from their fides of ſteel. —— They came like ſtreams 
from the mountains ; each ruſhed roaring from his hill. Bright are. 
the chiefs of battle in the armour of their fathers.—— Gloomy and 
dark their heroes followed, like the gathering of the rainy clouds 
-The ſounds of craſhing arms 


ſong of battle ; and rocking Cromla + echoes round. On Lena' 3 
duſky heath they ſtood, like miſt that ſhades the hills of autumn: 


when: broken. and dark it ſettles high. and An its N to en 


H AIL, aid Cuchullin, ſons of the narrow Ae, hail ye We 
of the deer. Another ſport is drawing near: it is like the dark 


| A of 212 wave on the coaſt. Or ſhall we e ficht, * ſons of 


- cu. . Tea und ow Waves, 80 when th embattled clouds in dark 
Crom: leach ſignified a place of worſhip- array, 
among the Druids, It is here the proper Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay ; 
name of a hill on the coaſt of Ullin or Ulſter. The low-hung vapours motionleſs and till. 
tionen totes dg K oI,t Reſt © on the ſummite-of, the ſhaded hill. 
Nuveains, igno tu Ir @xpororoioivopeaow | $1 | | n en 
Arpiuas,, Hom. II. 5. v. 522. „ü lr EN”. 
$7 | e war! 
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war! or yield green Innisfail “ to Lochlin! O Connal + ſpeak, 
thou firſt of men ! thou breaker of the ſhields ! thou haſt often Sogn 
with Lochlin ; ſhalt thou lift up thy father 8 ou? 


CocuvLiin |. calm the chief replied; the ſpear of Connal is 
keen. It delights to ſhine in battle, and to mix with the blood of 
thouſinds. But tho' my hand is bent on war, my heart is for the 
peace of Erin 5 Behold, thou firſt in Cormac s war, the fable fleet 
of Swaran. His maſts are as numerous on our coaſt as reeds in the 
lake of Lego. His ſhips are like foreſts cloathed with miſt, when 
the trees yield by turns to the ſqually wind. Many are his chiefs 
in battle. Connal is for peace. Fingal would ſhun his arm the 
firſt of mortal men: Fingal that ſcatters the mighty, as ſtormy 
winds the heath; when the ſtreams roar thro' echoing Cona : and 


way" ſettles den all her clouds on the hill. 


Fry, thou chief of peace, faid Calmar{| the ſon of Matha ; fy; 
Connal, to thy filent hills, where the ſpear of battle never ſhone ; ; 


* Ireland ſo called from a colony that his name, were called Tir-chonnuil or Tir-- 
ſettled there called Falans.— Innis-fail, i. connel, i. e. the land of Connal. 
e. the iſland of the Fa- il or Falans. | 1 Erin, a name of Ireland; from ear 
+ Connal, the friend of Cuchullin, was or iar Weſt, and in an iſland. This name 
the ſon of Cathbait prince of the Ton- was not always confined to Ireland, for 
gorma or the i//and of blue waves, probably - there is the higheſt probzbility that the 
one of the Hebrides, His mother was Jerne of the ancients was Britain to the 
Fioncoma the daughter of Congal. He North of the Forth,—For Ierne is ſaid to- 
had a ſon by Foba of Conachar-neſſar, be to the North of Britain, which could: 
who was afterwards king of Ulſter. For not be. meant of Ireland. 
his ſervices in the war againſt Swaran ne STRAB0, I. 2. & 4, CASAUB. I. 1. 
had lande conferred on him, which, from Cum zer, @ flrong eine 


purſue | 


| * the ſhore. 59 I Tag 
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purſue the mn deer of Cromla: and ſtop with thine arrows 
the bounding roes of Lena. But, blue- eyed ſon of Semo, Cuchullin, 
ruler of the war, ſcatter thou the ſons of Lochlin ®, and roar thro the 
ranks of their pride. Let no veſſel of the kingdom of Snow bound 
on the oy keg waves of Inis-tore LY 5 


0 YE dark 5 of Erin rife! and roar ye i af he 
an! Amidſt the tempeſt let me die, torn in a cloud by angry 
ghoſts of men; amidſt the tempeſt let Calmar die, if ever Fane 
was . to him ſo much as the battle of ſhields. 


! 


RE ada! ! flow replied the chief, I never fled, 0 Matha's fon. 
I was ſwift with my friends in battle, but ſmall is the fame of Con- 
nal. The battle was won in my preſence, and the valiant overcame. 


But, fon of Semo, hear my voice, regard the ancient throne of 


Cormac. Give wealth and half the land for peace, till Fingal come | 
with battle. Or,. if war be thy choice, I lift the ſword and ſpear. 5 
My joy ſhall be in the midſt of thouſands, and M ſoul rare in 
the oo of the RENE. 


To me, Cuchullin replies, aan is ahi noiſe BY arms : aſi 


as the thunder of heaven before the ſhower of Spring. But gather 
all the ſhining tribes that I may view the ſons of War. Let them 


move along the heath, bright as the ſun-ſhine before a ſtorm; 1 when 


the weſt wind collects the ene, ond. the oaks of Morven eccho 


3 
. 


= The Galic name of Scandinavia in +4 33 e „ whales, the 
general; in a more confined ſenſe that of ancient name of 2 2 ; 7 i | 


K peninſula of Jutland. 


ee As NI kl 2v 
Bur where are my friends in battle? The companions of my 
arm in danger? Where art thou, white-boſom'd Cathbat? Where i is | 
that cloud in war, Duchomar *: and haſt thou left me, O Fergus 2 
in the day of the ſtorm ? Fergus, firſt in our joy at the feaſt; ſon 
of Roſla | arm of death! comeſt thou like a roe { from Malmor. 
Like a hart from the ecchoing hills Hail thou ſon of Aae 
what ſhades the ſand. of war? 4 T 


. 9 . replied © 1 riſe on the grave of N 
— hands have laid in earth Duchomar, that cloud i in war. 
Cathbat, thou ſon of Torman, thou wert a ſun- beam on the hill. 

And thou, O valiant. Duchomar, like the miſt of marſhy 
Lano; when it ſails over the plains of autumn and brings death to 
the people. Morna! thou faireſt of maids! calm is thy ſleep in 


the cave of the rock. Thou haſt fallen in darkneſs. like a ſtar, that 


ſhoots: athwart the deſart, when the traveller is alone, and mourns: 
the tranſient beam. Say, ſaid Semo's blue-eyed fon, ſay how fell 
the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the ſons of Lochlin, ſtriving in 
the battle of heroes? Or what confines the chiefs of Cromla to the 
dark ang narrow. houſe +? 


* D black well. ſbaped man. and, if a warrior: his ſword, ad the heads 
+ Fear-guth,—the man of the word; or of twelve arrows by his ſide. Above they 


a commander of an army. | laid another ſtratum of clay, in which they 
t Be thou like a roe or young hart on placed the horn of a deer, the ſymbol of 
the mountains of Bether. hunting. The whole was covered with a 


3 SOLOMON'S Song. fine mold, and four ſtones placed on end 
1 This paſlage : alludes to the manner of to mark the extent of the grave. Theſe 
burial among the ancient Scots. They are the four ſtones alluded to here. ; 
opened a grayè fix or eight feet deep: the 4 The grave. The houſe appointed 

| bottom was lined with fine clay ; and on for all living. . 
| this they laid the body of the deceaſed, | OM 
CATHBAT, ' 


he.) 
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 CaTnBAT, replied the hero, fell by the ſword of Duchomar at 
the oak of the noiſy ſtreams. Duchomar came to 'Tura's cave, and 
ſpoke to the lovely Morna. 0 8 b „ 


| Morna *, faireſt among women, lovely daughter of Cormac- 
cairbar. Why in the circle of ſtones ; in the cave of the rock alone? 
The ſtream murmurs hoarſely. The old tree's groan is in the 
wind. The lake is troubled before thee, and dark are the clouds 
of the ſky. But thou art like ſhow on the heath; and thy hair 
like the miſt of Cromla; when it curls on the rocks, and it ſhines 
to the beam of the weſt. Thy breaſts are like two ſmooth rocks 
ſeen from Branno of the ſtreams. Thy arms like two white pil- 
lars in the halls of the mighty Fingal. _ N 


 FRoM whence, the white-armed maid replied, from whence, 
Duchomar the moſt gloomy of men ? Dark are thy brows and ter- 
rible. Red are thy rolling eyes. Does Swaran appear on the ſea? - 

What of the foe, Duchomar ? 5 : 7 


FroM the hill I return, O Morna, from the hill of the dark- 
brown hinds. Three have I ſlain with my bended yew. Three 
with my long bounding dogs of the chace.——Lovely daughter of 
Cormac, I love thee as my ſoul. I have ſlain one ſtately deer for 
thee. High was his branchy head; and fleet his feet of wind. 


| Docnoman ! calm the maid replied, I love thee not, thou gloomy | 
man. Hard is thy heart of rock, and dark thy terrible brow. 
But Cathbat, thou ſon of Torman , thou art the love of Morna. 


* Muirne or Morna, a IEG al beloved + Torman, pf aa hs | This is the true ori. 85 
— 5 gin of the Jupiter Taramis of the ancients. 
2 Thou 
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Thou art like a ſun-beam on the hill in the day. of the gloomy 
ſtorm. - Saweſt thou the ſon of Torman, lovely on the hill of his 
hinds ? Here the daughter of Cormac waits the coming of Cathbat. 


 Anp long ſhall, Morna wait, Duchomar faid, his blood is on my 

ſfword.—Long: ſhall Morna wait for him. He fell at Branno's ſtream. 
High on Cromla J will raiſe his tomb, daughter of Cormac-cairbar ; 
but ix thy love on nen his a arm is ſtrong as a ann 


my is the ſon of DH fallen > faid the moi of the tearful eye. 
Is he fallen on his ecchoing hill; the youth with the breaſt of ſnow ? he 
that was firſt in the chace of the hill; the foe of the ſtrangers of the 
ocean.——Duchomar thou art dark * indeed, andcruel is thy arm to 
Morna. — W 1 love the blood of Caithbat. 


Hr gave the ſword to her tears; but ſhe Named he manly breaſt. | 


He fell, like the bank of a mountain+ſtreem ; * arm 


and ſaid; 


a of ü 8 haſt ſlain Duchomar. The 
| ſword is cold in my breaſt: Morna, I feel it cold. Give me to 
Moina + the maid; Duchomar was the dream of her night. She 
will raiſe my tomb ; and the hunter ſhall fee it and praiſe me. But 
draw the ſword from my breaſt; 3 Morna, the ſteel is cold. 


Suk came, in all her tears, he came, and drew it 5 his treat, | 

He pierced her white fide with ſteel ; and ſpread her fair locks on 

the ground. Her burſting blood ſounds from her fide : and her 

white arm is ſtained with red. Rolling in death the "_y and Turs 8 
cave anſwered to her Agha. — | 


oy | She die, to his n the dark | W 2 euere and pr: 
| many” © a Gat” 


* | | PEACE, | 
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PE Ack, ſaid Cuchullin, to the ſouls of the heroes; their deeds 
were great in danger. Let them ride around * me on clouds; and 
ſhew their features of war: that my ſoul may be ſtrong in danger; 
my arm like the thunder of heaven. But be thou on a moon- 
beam, O Morna, near the window of my reſt ; when my thoughts 
are of peace; and the din of arms is over. Gather the ſtrength 
of the tribes, and move to the Wars of Erin.—Attend the car of 
my battles ; and rejoice in the noiſe of my courſe. Place three 
ſpears by my ſide; and follow the bounding of my ſteeds. That 
my ſoul may be ſtrong in my friends, when the _ nene round 

the beams of my ſteal. | 


dis ruſhes a abe + af foam from the dark Gir of 8 3 
when the thunder is rolling above, and dark-brown night on half the. 
hill. So fierce, ſo yaſt, and fo terrible ruſhed on the ſons of Erin. 
The chief like a whale of ocean, whom all his billows follow, poured 
| valour forth as a ſtream, rolling his-might along the ſhore. i 


Tux ſons of Lochlin heard the noiſe as the ſound of a winter- 
ſtream. Swaran ſtruck his boſſy ſhield, and called the ſon of Arno. 
What r murmur rolls along the hill like the gathered flies of ein ? 


* Ie was the opinion then, as indeed it As torrents roll . by numerous. 
is to this day, of ſome of the highland:rs, rills | | 
that the fouls of the deceaſed hovered With rage impetuous down the _ i 
round their living friends; and ſometimes hills; 
appeared to them when they were about ' Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the 
to enter on any great undertaking. 15 plain, 

+ Ns F ore xk Woraael, xxr Roar thro' a thouſand channels to the 

| Geer ps provres | maine 77 14. th Nez. 

Es hi ν le ruf d AAETOY W Aut ubi decurſ repidy de montibus alis, 
7 udwp, Dan ſenitum ſpumęſi amnes, & in . 

Kgavav i fe N bret. Xa currunt, q 


fad. Hon. Ruifque ow 3 a 8 ' 
EE — Ae 


The ſons of Innis- fail deſcend, or ruſtling indoldireac:ia lite d 1 


ſſtant wood. Such is the noiſe of Gormal before the white tops of 


my waves ariſe. O ſon of Arno, aſcend the hill and view the dark 
face of the heath. 


Hz went, and OY? ſwift d His eyes rolled wildly 
. His heart beat high againſt his ide, His words were 
W e broken, flow, | 


| Ri 88, ſon of ocean, riſe chief of the n thields. I fe 
| the dark, the mountain-ſtream of the battle. The deep-moving 
ftrength of the ſons of Erin. The car, the car of battle comes, 
like the flame of death; the rapid car of Cuchullin, the noble 
ſon of Semo. It bends behind like a wave near a rock; like the 
golden miſt of the heath. Its ſides are emboſſed with ſtones, and 
ſparkle like the ſea round the boat of night. Of poliſhed yew is its 
beam, and-its ſeat of the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides are repleniſhed | 
with ſpears; and the bottom is the foot-ſtool of heroes. Before 
the right fide of the car is ſeen the ſnorting horſe. The high- 
maned, broad-breaſted, proud, high-leaping ſtrong ſteed of the 
hill. Loud and reſounding is his hoof ; the ſpreading of his mane 
above is like that ſtream of ſmoke on the heath. Bright are the 
ſides of the ſteed, and his name is Sulin-Sifadda, 


b the left ſide of the car is ſeen the Grid horſe. The 
\-thin-maned, high-headed, ſtrong-hooffed, fleet, bounding ſon of 
the hill: his name is Duſronnal among the ſtormy ſons of the ſword. 
A thouſand thongs bind the car on high. Hard poliſhed bits 
ſhine in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs bright-ſtudded with gems, 
bend on the ſtately necks of the ſteeds. The ſteeds that like 
wreaths of miſt fly over the ſtreamy vales. The wildneſs of a 
t As ben the hotlow rocks retain = G 


The ſound of bluſtering wind. Mit ron. . 
„ i is 
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is in their courſe, the ſtrength of the eagle deſcending on her prey. 
eee * the 9 on the flee of the ſnow- 


Wir the car is ſeen the chief; the ſtrong ſtormy fon of 
the Word the hero's name is Cuchullin, fon of Semo king of 
ſhells. His red cheek: is like my poliſhed yew. The look of his 
blue-rolling eye is wide beneath the dark arch of his brow. His 
hair flies from his head like a flame, as bending forward he wields: 
the ſpear. Fly, king of ocean, * he comes, like egen along 
the ſtreamy vale. 


Wurx did I fly, toplied the king, from the battle of many 
ſpears? When did I fly, fon of Arno, chief of the little foul? I 
met the ſtorm 'of Gormal when the foam of my waves was high ; I 
met the ſtorm of the clouds and ſhall I fly from a hero? Were it 
Fingal himſelf my foul ſhould not darken before him. Riſe to. 
the battle, my thouſands ; pour round me like the ecchoing main. 
Gather round the bright ſteel of your king ; ſtrong as the rocks of 
my land; that meet the ſtorm with) Joy, and n their dark woods: 
to the wind. 


As autumn's * "ack ftorms pour. from . txo gl kills, to- 
wards each other approached the heroes. As two dark ſtreams; 
from high rocks meet, and mix and roar on the plain; loud, rough. 
and dark in battle meet Lochlin and Innis-fail. Chief mixed his. 
ſtrokes. 27 chief, and man with man; . clanging * 


1071. On. 


» The reader may compare this paſſage To armour r armour, lance to 3 oppos _ 
with a ſimilar one in Homer, Pray 4 v. Hoſt againſt hoſt, with 2 baten, 
446. 5 a drew, e 

Now ſhield with Kieta, with helmet hel The ſounding darts in iron tempet flew 3 

met clos'd, | 


Wich 
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on ſteel, helmets are cleft on high. Blood burſts and  finoaks 
around. Strings murmur on the poliſhed yews. Darts ruſh 
along the ſky. Spears fall like tlie e en * the 
ſtormy face of the night. | 


As the troubled noiſe of the ocean when roll the waves on high ; 
as the laſt peal of the thunder of heaven, ſuch is the noiſe of battle. 
Though Cormac's hundred bards were there to give the war to ſong ; 
_ feeble were the voices of a hundred bards to ſend the deaths to future 
times. For many were the falls of the TO and _ poured 
the blood of valiant. 


ce ee of the 2 l Py bnd noble Sichallin . 
en the ſighs of Fibna riſe on the dark heaths of her lovely 
Ardan.—— They fell, like two hinds of the deſart, by the hands of 
the mighty Swaran z when, in the midſt of thouſands he roared ; 
ke the ſhrill ſpirit of a ſtorm, that fits dim, on the clouds. of Gor- 
mal, and eee ror ie) 12700 


«deks ane 858 dy: thy ade, chief of the iſle of miſt +; many 
nach deaths of thine arm, Cuchullin, thou fon of Semo. His 
{word was like the beam of heaven when it pierces the ſons of the 
; by 3 when the people are blaſted and fall, and all the hills are 


With purer er the Mey fields , Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 


are oy'd, W It-— ... Of brazen chariots rag'd; . 
Npmwon-exrary heroes _ the dreadful | gg sb e. ieren. 
e por. * Sübalnn 2 Rind 2 handſome man,. 


"Sativs has very n imitated Homer. ons, a fair maid ;—and Ardan, pride. 
"Jam clypeus chpeis, umbene repellitur umbo, 4 The Iſle of Sky; not improperly cal - 
U miar anf, pede per, &' api. led the iſle of miſt, as its high hills, which 
_” 6-5 9 catch the clouds from the eee ocean, 

Ams on armour craſhing, I obcdcaſiom atmet continual rains. 


Hg - burning . 
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burning around. 
and Sifadda +- bathed his hoof. in blood. The battle lay behind 
them as groves overturned on the deſart of Cromla ; hen the blaſt 
has paſſed the heath laden with the ſpirits of night. rr 
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Duſronnal * ſnorted over the hedies of heroes; 


Werr on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Iniſtore 4. 
bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghoſt of the 
hills; when it moves in a ſun-beam at noon over the ſilence of 


Morven. 


He is fallen! thy youth is low; pale beneath the ſword 


of Cuchullin. No more ſhall valour raiſe the youth to match the 


blood of kings. 


Trenar, lovely Trenar died, thou maid of Iniſ- 


tore. His gray dogs, are howling at home, and fee his paſſing 
ghoſt. | His bow is in the hall — No ſourd 3 is in 1 n 


of his hach. 


As coll ent waves to the RE fo e e on; 
as meets a rock a thouſand waves, ſo Inisfail met Swaran. Death 
raiſes all his voices around, and mixes with the ſound of ſhields.— 
Each hero is a pillar of darkneſs, and the ſword a beam of fire in 
his hand. The field ecchoes from wing to wing, as a hundred ham- 


mers that riſe by turns on the red ſon of the furnace. 


Who are 


theſe on Lena's heath that are ſo nen and dark? Who are theſe 


* oo of Cuchullin 8 forks, Dubh- 
ſtron gheal. 5 | 
+ Sith-fadda, i. e. 4 lng ride. 
4 The maid of Iniſure was the daughter 


of Gorlo king of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands. 


Trenar was brotter to the king of Iniſ- 

con, ſuppoſed to be one of the iſlands of 

Shetland. The Orkneys and Shetland 

were at that time ſubjeR to the king of 

Lochlin, We find that the dogs of Tre- 
S - 


- 


nar are ſenſible at Lame 11 the death of 


their maſter, the very inſtant he is killed, 


Alt was the opinion of the times, that 


the ſouls of heroes went immediately after 


death to the hills of their country, and 


the ſcenes they frequented the moſt happy 


time of their life. It was thought too that 


dogs and horſes ſaw the Hoſts of the de- 


ceaſed, 
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like two clouds * and their ſwords like lightning above them ?. The 
little hills are troubled around, and the rocks tremble: with all their 
moſs. Who is it but Ocean's ſon and the car-borne chief of 
Erin? Many are the anxious eyes of their friends, as they ſee them 
dim on the heath. Now night conceals the chiefs in her clouds, 
and ends the terrible fight. It was on Cromla's ſhaggy ſide that 
Dorglas placed the deer +; the early fortune of the chace, before 
the heroes left the hill. —A hundred youths collect the heath ; 
ten heroes blow the fire; three hundred chuſe the poliſh'd ſtones. 
The feaſt is ſmoaking wide. ä ö 0 


a Cocnviiin, chief of Erin's war, reſumed his mighty ſoul. 
He ſtood upon his beamy ſpear, and ſpoke to the ſon of ſongs; to 
Carril of other times, the gray-haired ſon of Kinfenaf. Is this 
feaſt ſpread for me alone and the king of Lochlin on Ullin's ſhore ; 3 
far from the deer of his hills, and ſounding halls of his feaſts ? 
Riſe, Carril of other times, and carry my words to Swaran; tell 
him from the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin gives his feaſt. 
Here let him liſten to the ſound of my groves amidſt the clouds of 
night. For cold and bleak the bluſtering winds ruſh over the 
foam of his ſeas. Here let him * the 1 harp, and 

hear . ſongs of heroes. 


* A8 when two black 3 heated with heath. Then they laid ſome | 


With heaven's artillery fraught, « come 


rattling on | 
Otter the Caſpian. MitTon. 
| + The ancient manner of preparing 


feaſts after hunting, is banded down by 
tradition. A pit lined with ſmooth. 

ſtones was made; and near it ſtood a heap vulgar i, were uſed i in that manner, 
of ſmooth flat ſtones of the flint kind. 


The ſtones as well as the pit were properly 


Ys» 


v1 


yeniſon in the bottom, and a ſtratum of 
the ſtones above it; and thus they did al- 
ternately till the pit was full. The whole 
was covered over with heath to conſine the 
ſteam. Whether this i is probable cannot 


. fay ; bot ſome pits are ſhewn, which the, | 


OLD 
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- OLD Carril went, With ſofteſt voice, and called the king of 
an- brovina'- elde. |  Rife from the ſkins of thy chace, riſe, 
Sswaran king of groves.———Cuchullin gives the joy of ſhells; par- 
take the feaſt of Erin's blue- eyed chief. He anſwered like the 
ſullen ſound of Cromla before a ſtorm. © "Though all thy daugh- 
ters, Inisfail! ſhould extend their arms of ſhow; raiſe high the 
heavings of their breaſts, and ſoftly roll their eyes of love f yet, fix 
ed as Lochlin's thouſand rocks, here Swaran ſhall remain; till 
morn, with the young beams of my eaſt, ſhall light me to the 
death of Cuchullin. Pleaſant to my ear is Lochlin's wind! It ruſhes 
over my ſeas. It ſpeaks aloft in all my ſhrowds, and. brings my 
green foreſts to my mind ; the green foreſts. of Gormal that of- 
ten ecchoed to my winds, when, my ſpear was red i in che chace of 
the boar. Let dark Cuchullin yield to me the ancient throne of 
Cormac, or Ecin's torrents ſhall ſhew from. their hills the red foam 
of the blood of his pride. 3 | 


SAD is the founds of Swaran' 8 volee; fil Carr of other times :— 


| Sad to \ himſelf a, aid os blue a of e IP "OY 
ril, raiſe thy voice on high, and tell the decds of other times. Send 
thou the night away in ſong ; and give the joy of grief. For many 
heroes and maids of love, have moved on Inis-fail. And lovely are 
the ſongs of 1 woe that are heard on Albion's rocks ; when the noiſe 
of the chace 18 over, and the ſtreams of Cona anſwer to 0 the voice 


of Oflian *. . 


* 'Offian the fon « of Fingal and author of f ſmall | river that runs through Gilmer i in 
the poem. | " One « cannot but admire the ad- . Argyleſhire, | One of the bills which environ 
dreſs of the poet in putting bis own praiſe | that romantic valley is Rill called Scorna-, 
fo naturally into the mouth of Cuchullin. | fena, or the, hill of F ingl $ people. 
The Cona here mentioned is perhaps that VV 


o * ” 
* * \ 
1 N nf : IN 
- ; 
4 
* 
. N 4 
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Ix other days *, Carril replies, came the ſons of Ocean to Erin. 
thouſand veſſels bounded over the waves to Ullin's lovely - 
The ſons of Inisfail aroſe to meet the race of dark-brown ſhields. 
Cairbar, firſt of men, was there, and Grudar, ſtately youth; Long 
had they ſtrove for the ſpotted bull, that lowed on Golbun's + ec- 
choing heath. Each claimed him as their own; and death was of- 

ten at the _ of their ſteel. | | 5 


SIDE by ſide the heroes fought, and the e of Ocean fled. 
Whoſe name was fairer on the hill than the name of Cairbar and 
Grudar !-— But ah ! why ever lowed the bull on Golbun's ecchoing 
heath; they ſaw him RG” like the inow.: The wrath of the 
chiefs returned. 


| On Luba 8 + graſſy banks. they FRE and Grudar like a fan- 
beam, fell. Fierce Cairbar came to the vale of the ecchoing Tura, 
where Braſſolis ||, faireſt of bis ſiſters, all alone, raiſed the ſong of 
grief. She ſung of the actions of Grudar, the youth of her ſecret ſoul. 
she mourned him i in the field of blood; but ſtill ſhe hoped for 
his return. Her. white boſom is ſeen. from her robe, as the moon 
from the clouds of night. Her voice was- ſofter than the harp to 


| raiſe the ſong, of grief. Her ſoul was fixed on Grudar ; the ſecret 


look of her eye was his. —When ſhalt thou come in thine arms, thou 
! in the war? | 


* This epiſode i is ieder with 2 find Calmar 1 c peel recon- 
| priety. Calmar and Connal, two of the ciled i in the third book. 


Iriſh heroes, had diſputed warmly before 


the battle about engaging the enemy. Car- 


ril endeavours to reconcile them with the 


ſtory of Cairbar and Grudar; who, tho“ 
enemies before, fought ſide by ſide in the 
war. The poet obtained his aim, for we 


+ Golb-bhean, as well as Chonilench, 


ſignifies @ crooked bill, 
t Lubar—a river in Ulſter. Lauer, 
loud, noiſy. S169 199-57 
Braſſolis exe woman with a white 
breefh, - | 


74 KE, 


e 
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TREE, Braſſolis, Cairbar came and fad, take, Braſſolis, this 
| ſhield of blood. Fix it on high within my hall, the armour of an, | 
foe. Her ſoft heart beat againſt her ſide. Diſtracted, pale, the 
flew. She found her youth in all his blood; the died on Cromla's: 
heath. Here reſts their duſt, Cuchullin ; and theſe two lonely yews: 
ſprung from their tombs, and wiſh to meet on high. Fair was 
Braſſolis on the plain, and Grudar on the hill. The bard ſhall pre - 
ſerve their names, and * them to future times. 


PrrasAu r is 107 voice, O Carril, ſaid the blue-eyed ial of 
Erin; and lovely are the words of other times. They are like the 
calm ſhower * of ſpring ; when: the ſun looks on the field, and the 
light cloud flies over the hills. O ftrike the harp in praiſe of my. 
love, the lonely ſun-beam. of Dunſcaich. Strike the harp in the 
praiſe of Bragela ; ſhe that I left in the Ifle of Miſt, the ſpouſe of 
_ Semo's ſon. Doſt thou raiſe thy fair face from the rock to find: 
the ſails of Cuchullin? The fea is rolling far diſtant, and its 
white foam ſhall deceive thee: for my fails; Retire, for it is night, 
my love, and the dark winds figh i in thy hair. Retire to the halls: 
of my feaſts, and think of the times that are paſt: for I will not 
return till the ſtorm of war is ceaſed. O Connal, ſpeak of wars 
and arms, and ſend: her from my mind, for lovely with her raven 


hair is the white-boſomed daughter of Sorglan. 


CoNnNAL,, flow to ſpeak, replied, guard againſt the race of ocean. 
Send thy troop of night abroad, and watch the ſtrength of Swaran.— 
Cuchullin ! I am for peace till the race of the deſart come; till Fingal 
come, the firſt of men, and beam, like the ſun, on our fields. 


* ſr compares foft piercing words to But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 
the fall of ſnow. | | Like the ſoft fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 
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Tux hero ſtruck the ſhield of his alarms—the warriors of the 
night moved on. The reſt lay in the heath of the deer, and ſlept 


amidſt the duſky wind. 
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— The ghoſts * of the lately dead were 


near, and ſwam on gloomy clouds. And far diſtant, in the dark 
 filence of Lena, the feeble voices of death were heard. 


Alt was long the opinion of the ancient 
Scots, that a ghoſt was heard ſhrieking 
near the place where a death was to hap- 
pen ſoon after. 'The accounts given, to 
this day, among the vulgar, of this extraor- 
dinary matter, are very poetical. The 
ghoſt comes mounted on a meteor, and 


ſurrounds twice or thrice the place deſtined 
for the perſon to die; and then goes along 
the road through which the funeral is to 
paſs, ſhrieking at intervals; at laſt, the 


meteor and ghoſt diſappear above the burial 


place, 


FINGAL, 


(a) 
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— 


ONNAL * lay by the ſound of the n—_—_ "IM 3 


the aged tree. 


A ſtone, with its moſs, ſupported his head. 


Shrill thro the heath of Lena, he heard the voice of night. At diſtance 


from the heroes he lay, for the ſon of the ſword feared no foe. 


* The ſcene of Connal's repoſe. is fami- 
liar to thoſe who have been in the high- 
lands of Scotland The poet removes him 
to a diſtance from the army, to add more 
horror to the deſeription of Crugal's ghoſt 
by the lonelineſs of the place. It perhaps 
will not be diſagreeable to the reader, to 
ſee how two other ancient poets handled 
a. Ana WT 


Habe y er. 1 Bite Ka 
Harr aur Ind TE x here K 
tix,j 


Ka gens, &c. Hom, Il. 23. 


— 


* 


Mv 

When lo! the ſhade, before his cloſ- 
ing eyes, | | 

Of fad Patroclus roſe or ſeem'd-to riſe; 

In the ſame robe he living wore, he came 

In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look the 

_ ſame. 
The form familiar hover d o'er bis Wr 


And ſleeps Achilles thus? the phantom 
aid. Pork. 


In fomnis | ecce ante death meft offi Hettor 
Viſus addeſſe mibi, largoſque undere fletus, 

Raptatus bigis, aut quondam, atergue cruenta 
Pulvere perquz pede s trajectus lora tumentis. 
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My hero faw in his reſt a dark-red ſtream of fire coming down 
from̃ the hill. Erugal at upon the beam, a chief that lately fell. He 
wt by the hand of Swaran, ſtriving in the battle of heroes. His 
face is like the beam of the ſetting moon; his robes are of the clouds 
of the hill: his eyes are cs“ thts Hecafing: f. flames. Dark is the 


wound of his breaſt. 


_ ow 
* 


. 1 ald the e 15 of Dedgal famed on the 


hill of deer. 


Why fo pale and fad, thou breaker of the ſhields ? 


Thou haſt neyer PRE for fear. What diſturbs the fon of 


the hill ? 


| PII, 1 in tears, he ſtood and ſtretched his pale hand over the 


hero. 


* 3 


F 5 of he raiſed his feeble voice, like the gale of the 


- 


My RY 0 Cd is on 2 my native hills; 5 ba my N is on the 
finds of Ullin. Thou ſhalt never talk with Crugal, or od his lone 


Hei mihi qualis erat! quan'um mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui radi t exuviis indutus Achill, 

Viel Danaiim Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignis; 
Squilentem barbam & contretos ſanguine crini: 


F erat. ills” ea, n cirtum e N 
muror 


5 . . re En. lib. 2. 


When Hector's ore before my 1 


appears: 
A 1 ſhrowd he lem, and bad 


in teams. 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides dein, 
Thellalian courſersdrag'd him o er the plain. 


* 2 
* * 
o * 
0 / 


50 were his feet, as when the thongs 
vere thruſt Ts: 

Through the bor'd holes, his body black 

with duft, 

Unlike that Hector, who mn from toils 

Of war triumphant, in ZEacian ſpoils : - 


Or him, who made the fainting Greeks 


- "retire, | | 
— their navy Phrygian 
fire. 
His hair and beard ſtood anten e with his 
a gore; . 
And all the wounds he for his Me bore, 
| | Drypes. 


ſteps 
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ſteps in the heath. I am light as the blaſt of Cromla, and I move 


like the ſhadow of miſt, - Connal, . ſon of Colgar, I ſee the dark 


eloud of death: it hovers over the plains of Lena. The ſons of 
green Erin ſhall fall. Remove from the field of ghoſts. Like 


the darkened moon * he retired, in the midſt of the whiſtling blaſt. 


Stay, ſaid the mighty Connal, ſtay my dark-red friend. Lay by 
that beam of heaven, ſon of the windy Cromla. What cave of 


the hill is thy lonely houſe ? What green-headed hill is the place of 
thy reſt ? Shall we not hear thee in the ſtorm ? In the noiſe of the 


 mwuntain-ſtream ? When the feeble ſons of the wind come forth, 
and ride on the blaſt of He an. | 


Tur avideed PETER roſe in the midſt of his 8 arms. 


He ſtruck his ſhield above Cuchullin. The fon of battle waked.. 


War, faid: the ruler of the car; comes | Conn gh; my. 
night > My ſpear might turn againſt the found ; and Cuchullio 
mourn the death of his friend. Speak, Connal, fon of 9 ſpeak, 
thy counſel i is like the ſun of heaven. 


| . of demo, replied the chief, the ghoſt of Crugat came from 
the cave of his hill. ——The ſtars dim-twinkled through his form; . 


and his voice was like the ſound of a diſtant ſtream. Ile is a 


meſſenger of death. He ſpeaks of the dark and narrow houſe. 


Sue for peace, O chief of IE] or fly over the heath of 
R.,. 5 | 


Hr ſpoke (PING dpd ie s ehiciigh e diaiteiakied: 
through his form. Son of Fog, it was the wind that murmured 


* rx qi x27 x bord, more: rares Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, 


Nxero regte Alg hears a feeble, Jamentable cry. 
Hon. Il, 23. v. 100. | O . 34 z=t7 + aur 


*% 
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in the caves of Lena. Or if it was the form * of Crugal, why 

didſt thou not force him to my fight. Haſt thou enquired where is 
his cave? The houſe of the ſon of the wind? My (word might find 
that voice, and force his knowledge from him. And ſmall is 
his knowledge, Connal, for he was here to day. He could not 
have won beyond « our hills, and who could tell him there of our 


; death P_ 


ors fly o on i donds ad ride on winds, faid Connal' 8 voice of 
wiſdom. They reſt together i in their Caves, and talk of mortal men. 


: * let 3 talk of mortal men; of 505 kd hut 25 
chief. Let me be forgot in their cave; for I will not fly from 
Sswaran. If I muſt fall, my tomb ſhall riſe amidſt che fame of 
future times. The hunter ſhall ſhed a tear on my ſtone; and forrow 
dwell round the high-boſomed Bragela. | I fear not death, but I 
fear to fly, for Fingal ſaw me often victorious. Thou dim phantom 
of the hill, ſhew thyſelf to me! come on thy beam of heaven, and 
ſhew me my death in thine hand, yet I will not fly, thou feeble ſon 
of the wind. Go, ſon of Colgar, ſtrike the ſhield of Caithbat, it 
hangs between the ſpears. Let my heroes riſe to the ſound in the 
midſt of the battles of Erin. Though F ingal delays his coming 
with the race of the ſtormy hills; we ſhall fight, 0 Colgar 8. ſon, 
ang die in the battle of. heroes. 


TRE and: ſpreads Cats ; "ae heroes riſe, like the Tl OT of a 
. eg wave. They ſtood on the heath, like oaks with all 


hw; = S.-£ 


»The AE teaches us the opinions that through” the form of Crugal,” and Cu- 
prevailed in his time concerning the ſtate chullin's reply, we may gather that they 
of ſeparate ſouls. From Connal's ex- both thought the ſoul was material; ſome- 
preſſion, © That the ſtars dim-twinkled thing like the £i9waev of the ancient Greeks, | 


2 : their 
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their: branches round e 43 when they eccha to the Riregm n 
eee wind. | 


| Hion Cromla! 8 bel of clouds i is gray; ; the morning > 
on the half-enlightened ocean. The blue, gray miſt ſwims lowly 
= and hides tho ſons of Iais-fail. 2 


PER. ye, ald the 1 of the dark- brown ſhields, ye that came 
from Lochlin's waves. The ſons of Erin have fled from our arms 
—purfue them over the plains of Lena. And, Morla, go to 
Cormac's hall and bid them yield to Swaran ; before the people ſhall 
fall into the tomb; and the hills of Ullin be ſilent. They roſe 
| like a flock of ſea-fowl when the wayes expel them from the ſhore. 
Their ſound was like a thouſand ſtreams that meet in Cona's vale, 
when after a ſtormy night, 7%. turn u their dark eddies beneath the 

pale Tight c of the morning. 


As the dark ſhades of autumn fly over the Kills of graſs ; ſo gloo- 
my, dark, ſucceſſive came the chiefs of Lochlin's ecchoing woods. 
Tall as the ſtag of Morven moved on the king of groves. His ſhin- 

ing ſhield is on his fide like a flame on the heath at night. When 
the world is ſilent and dark, and the traveller ſes ſome ghoſt ſport- 
ing in the Beam. h 

A BLAST from the trouble of ocean removed the ſettled miſt. 

| The fons of Tnisfail appear like: a A of rocks on the thore. 


| -es . 1 Wich finged tops, their Hataly grow 
pes Prey the foreſt Ty 9 or mountain tho? bare 


igen I-01 | | Stand on 8 blaſted heath, Mu von. 


* abs | | Go, 


FOR Ce: 4 4,7 abu 

. Go, Morla, go, faid Lochlin's king, and offer peace to theſe. 

offer the terms we give to kings when nations bow before us. 
When the valiant are ad in war, and che [virgins weeping on 
the feld. 1 5 c 


6 Gaz. AT Morla came, _ ſon of Reg ad ſtately ſtrode the king | 
of ſhields, He ſpoke to Erin's blue-eyed ſon, among the leſſer 


heroes. 


Takx Swaran's peace, the warrior ſpoke, the peace he gives to 
kings when the nations bow before him. Leave Ullin's lovely plains 
to us, and give thy ſpouſe and dog. Thy ſpouſe high-boſom'd, heav- 
ing fair. Thy dog that overtakes the wind. Give theſe to prove 
the Kr of thine arm, and live beneath our power. 


Tz: Swaran, tell that 1 3 of pride, chat Cuchullin. never 
yields. I give him the dark-blue rolling of ocean, or I give his 
people graves in Erin. But never ſhall a ſtranger have the lovely 
ſun-beam of Dunſcaich ;. or ever deer fly on Lochlin s hills before 
the ie wood Lu ät. . BY „5 


Na 1 of the os ſaid Morla, wilt thou fight the king ; that | 
king whoſe ſhips of many groves could carry off thine Iſle ? So little 
is thy green-hilled Ullin to the mw of ſtormy waves. 


| In words I yield to many, Morla; but this. ſword ſhall yield to 
none. Erin ſhall own the ſway of Cormac, while Connal and Cu-- 
chullin live. O Connal, firſt of mighty men; thou haſt heard the 
words of Morla ; ſhall thy thoughts then be of peace, thou breaker 
of the ſhields? Spirit of fallen Crugal ! why didſt thou threaten us. 
with death? Thy narrow houſe ſhall receive me in the midſt of the 
4. . | | light 
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Exalt, ye ſons of Inisfail, exalt the ſpear and bend 


I ight of renown. 


the . ruſh on the foe in anne, as the ſpirits of ſtormy nights. 


TEN diſmal, roaring, wy and dee p 5 low of battle rolled 
along ; as miſt * that is poured on the valley, when ſtorms invade 
the ſilent ſun-ſhine of heaven. The chief moves before in arms, 
like an angry ghoſt before a cloud ; when meteors incloſe him with 
. fire ; and the dark winds are in his hand. Carril, far on the 
| heath, bids the horn of battle ſound. He raiſes the voice of the ſon ng 
and pours his ſoul i into the minds of heroes. | 


| Wurkr, ſaid the Hoch of the ſong, where is the fallen Crugal ? 
He lies forgot on earth, and the hall of ſhells is ſilent. dad is 
the ſpouſe of Crugal, for ſhe is a ſtranger þ in the hall of her ſorrow. 
But who is ſhe, that, like a ſun-beam, flies before the ranks of the 
foe? It is Degrena ||, lovely fair, the ſpouſe of fallen Crugal. Her 
hair is on the wind behind. Her eye is red; her voice is ſhrill. 
Green, empty is thy Crugal now, his form is in the cave of the hill. 
He comes to the car of reſt, and raiſes his feeble voice; like the 
humming of the mountain-bee, or collected flies of evening. But 
Degrena falls like a cloud of the morn; the ſword of Lochlin is in 
her fide. Cairbar, ſhe is fallen, the riſing thought of thy youth. 
She is fallen, O Cairbar, the thought of thy youthful hours. 


Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful ſound, and ruſhed on like 
ocean's whale ; he faw the death of his am wml and roared i in the 


* i evening miſt is that we ſo often meet, in the old poetry, 
Ris n from a river o'er the mariſh glides with the chi of ſhells, and the halli of ſhells. 
And ng round faſt at the Jab'rers f Crugal had married Degrena but a 
heel Iittle time before the battle, conſequently 
Homeward ee MIL TroN. ſhe may with propriety be called a iranger | 
+ The ancient Scots, at well as the pre- in the hall of her ſorrow. 


ſent IRON drunk in n ; hence it ¶ Deo-ghrena ſignifies a ſun- beam. 
WA — midſt 


clouds of heaven. 


ESSE ata, > IE 


midſt of thouſands x. His ſpeat met a fon of Lochlin, and batile 


ſpread from wing to wing. As a hundred winds in Lochlin's groves, 
as fire in the firs of a hundred hills; ſo loud, fo ruinous and vaſt 
the ranks 'of men are hewn down.——Cuchullin cut fftheroes like 
thiſtles, and Swaran waſted Erin. Curach fell by his hand, and Cair- 
bar of the boſly ſhield. Morglan lies in laſting reſt; and Ca-ott 
trembles as he dies. His white breaſt is flained with his blood; 


and his yellow hair ſtretched in the duſt of his native land. THe 


often had ſpread the feaſt where he fell; and often raifed the voice 
of the harp: when his dogs b . around for j Joy z and the : corner | 


the chace Prepared the bow. 


STILL Swaran advanced, as a ſtream that burſts from - & "ny 


its wary 


The little hills are rolled j in its courſe; and the rocks half-ſunk by 


We Cuchullin Rood before him Uke a hill +, that catches 0 : 


ſhades the ſilent vale of Cona. 


-The winds contend on its head of pines; and 
the hail rattles on its rocks. But, firm in its ts ſtrength, 12 n and 


80 Cuchullin ſhaded the Ions of Erin, and ſtood in the midſt of 
thouſands. Blood riſes like the fount of a rock, from panting heroes 


Madiiſfue in millibus ardet. V1RG. 
+ Virgil and Milton have made uſe of a 
compariſon ſimilar to this ; I ſhall lay both 
before the reader, and let him judge for 
himſelf which of theſe two great poets have 
beſt ſucceeded, —- 
Quan us A. bes, au e ryx, aut ipſe 
| cor iſcis, | 
Cum fremt ilicibus, 3 ! 
Vertice ſe attol/enspater Appeninus ad 'auras. 


4 | 


Like Eryx or like-Athos great he-ſhews 

Or father Appenine when white with ſnows z 

His head divine obſcure in clouds he hides, 

And ſhakes' 16:56 2 foreſt on his ſides. 
Du vox. 

On th? other fide Satan alarm d, 

Collecting all his might, dilated ſivod 

Like Feneriff or Atlas unremov'd-: 

His ature reach'd the fky. 


FA Marton, 
around 
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around him. But Erin falls on either wing like ſnow in er 
of the ſun. 6 | R 


1 0 sons of Inisfail, ſaid Grumal, Lochlin conquers on the field. 

Why ſtrive we as reeds againſt the wind ? Fly to the hill of dark- 
brown hinds. He fled like the ſtag of Morven, and his ſpear is a 
_ trembling, beam of light behind him. Few fled with Grumal, the 


chief of the little. foul : they fell in the battle of heroes on Lena' 8 
; ecchoing heath. 47 | 


Hon on his 5h of many gems, the chief of Erin ſtood ; he flew 
a mighty ſon of Lochlin, and ſpoke, in haſte, to Connl. 


oO Conyar, firſt of mortal men, thou haſt taught this arm of 
death | Though Erin's ſons .have fled, ſhall we not fight the foe ? 


O Carril, ſon of other times, carry my living friends to that buſhy 


| fa ——Here, Connal, let us s ſtand like rocks, and fave our pho 5 8 
4 riends. | | 


Coxx Al. mounts the car of light. They ſtretch their ſhields 
like the darkened moon, the daughter of the ſtarry ſkies, when ſhe 
moves, a dun circle, through heaven. Sithfadda panted up the hill, 


and Stronnal N ſteed. SOPs waves behind a wende: behind 
them ruched hie e. 55 to i 


WE on ** . file of Cromla fool Free feu. PO like | 
a grove through which the flame had ruſhed hurried on by the 
winds of the ſtormy night.— Cuchullin ſtood beſide an oak. He 
rolled his red eye in filence, and heard the -wind in his buſhy hair; 
when the ſeout of ocean came, Moran the ſon uf Pitifil. The 
* he cried, the ſhips of the EY iſle ! There — comes 

4 : the 


nenne, en 
the firſt of men, the breaker of the ſhields. The waves foam be- 
fore his black prows. His maſts with ſails are like groves in clouds. 


Br ow, faid Cuchullin, all ye winds that ruſh over my iſle of 
lovely miſt. Come to the death of thouſands, O chief of the hills 
of hinds. Thy fails, my friend, are to me like the clouds of 
the morning ; and thy ſhips like the light of heaven ; and thou thy - 
ſelf like a pillar of fire that giveth light in the night. O Connal, 

firſt of men, how pleaſant are our friends ! But the night is gather- 
ing around ; where now. are the ſhips of Fingal ? Here let us paſs 
the hours of darkneſs, and wiſh for the moon of heaven. 


Tux winds came down on the woods. The torrents ruſhed 
from the rocks. Rain gathered round the head of Cromla. And 
the red ſtars trembled between the flying clouds. Sad, by the ſide 
of a ſtream whoſe ſound was ecchoed by a tree, fad by the ſide of a 
ſtream the chief of Erin fat. Connal fon of Colgar \ was s there, and 
Carril of other times. HE 


| Unnaryy i is the hand of Cuchullin, ſaid the ſon of Semo, un- 
happy is the hand of Cuchullin ſince he flew his friend HAR, 
thou ſon of Damman, I loved thee as myſelf, | | 


How. Cuchullin, ſon of "ITY fell the breaker df the ſhields? 
Well I remember, ſaid Connal, the noble fon of Damman. Tall 
and fair he was nie the rain- bow of the hill. h 


Frxva 8 ibi came, e chief of a hundred hills. In 
Muri's * hall he learned the ſword, and won the friendſhip of Cu- 
chullin. We moved to the chace together ; ; and one was our bed i in 
the heath. | 


_— 


An academy in Ulſter for teaching the uſe of arms, 


DzvGALA 
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Dx A was the ſpouſe of Cairbar, chief of the plains of 
Ullin. She was covered with the light of beauty, but her heart 
was the houſe of pride. She loved that ſun- beam of youth, the 
noble ſon of Damman. Cairbar, ſaid the white-armed woman, 
give me half of the herd. No om RO remain in CP RO 

Dam ales rd. a gerd og > 20 ni r 301 a 


Wa 715 


"Wis T Cuchullin, aid "Calrbas; « divide my ha on the bil 15 : 
breaſt is. the ſeat of juſtice. Depart, thou light of beauty. I went 
and divided the herd, One bull of ſnow remained. I gave that 
bull to. Cairbar.. The wrath of Deugala roſe. 


Son of [SP begin ale 1505 Cuchullin pains 1 my "= - 1 
muſt hear of his death, or Lubar' s ſtream ſhall roll over me. _ My | 
pale ghoſt ſhall wander near thee, and mourn the wound of my 
pride. Pour out the blood of Cuchullin or pierce this heaving breaſt. _ "8 


5 Daogark, ſaid the fair-haired youth, how ſhall I ſlay the ſon 
of Semo? He is the friend of my ſecret thoughts, and ſhall I lift 
_ the ford? She wept three - days n him, on the fourth he con- 
bented to o fight.” 4 852 


IVIILI. fight my friend, Deugala! but may I fall by his ſword; 
| Could I wander on the hill and behold the grave of Cuchullin? We 
fought on the hills of Muri. Our ſwords avoid a wound. They 
flide on the helmets of ſteel; and ſound on the flippery ſhields. Deu- 
gala was near with a ſmile, and ſaid to the ſon of Damman, thine 
arm is feeble, thou ſun· beam of youth. Thy years are not ſtrong 


for ſteel: ——Yield to the ſon of Semo. He 18 5 is the rock of 
| uns f 


Tar 


| years.— 


words 1 in ſecret. 


3 m e N A N Boer H. 

> This tear is in | ATR He faultering ſaid to me, Cu- 
en raiſe thy boſſy ſhield. Defend thee from the hand o thy | 
friend. y. foub is . wo -ye n _ mouth _ 


of men. N 
14 184 ; 1 , jan * 1 1 1 Oy bs . 3117 20 SUE 


I SIGHED as the wind in the chink of Crab duſt 4 
edge of my ſteel. . fun-beam of on battle” tell; che firſt of 
©uchullin's friends. —— vo 5 | | | 


P * * - 


UA is the hand o of b Cuchullin fince the hero fell. 
| MovURNFUL i is thy os. 3 ſon of the car, aid Carril of other times. 
It ids my ſoul back to. the ages of old, and to the days of other 
Often have I heard of Comat who flew the friend he lov- 
ed; yet victory attended his ſtock; and the battle v was us conſymity. i in 


his preſence. 


"ow AL was a 3 of Albion; the chief of a an . hills. "Hig 
deer drunk of a thouſand ſtreams. A thouſand. rocks replied. to the 
voice of his dogs. His face was the mildneſs of youth. His hand 
the death of heroes. One was his love, and fair was ſhe! the 
daughter of mighty Conloch. She appeared like a ſun: beam among 
women. And her hair was like the wing e of the rayen. Her dogs 


6a 4 > % 51 


| of the foreſt. 8 r Was lined on a Comal... Often met. Weit eyes 


of love. Their courſe. in the chace was one, and happy were their 
But Gormal loved the maid, the dark chief of 
the gloomy Ardven. He watched her lone ſteps in the : heath 3 be 


foe of Py Comal. 


+ * 


ONE 
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- Ons dayi tired of the chace, hen the miſt had coneealed their 
friends, Comal and the daughter of Oonloch met in tha care f Ro» 
nan *, It yas the wonted haunt of Comal. Its ſides were hung with 


his arms) Ac hundred, e IA hand 
helms of ſounding {tecl. .. - | 


Tort 97 cas x 95:i11-10 2? 


Rest here, — ſaid, my love Galvina; agus light * the © cave of 
Ronan. A deer appears on Mora's brow. I go; but I will ſoon return. 
I fear, ſhe ſaid, dark Grumal my foe ; he haunts the cave of Ronan. 
I will reſt among the arms; but ſoon return, my love. 


He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Conloch would 
try his love. She cloathed her white ſides with his armour, and 
ſtrode from the cave of Ronan. He thought it was his foe. His 
heart beat high. His colour changed, and darkneſs dimmed his 
eyes. He drew the bow. The arrow flew. Galvina fell in blood. 
He run with wildneſs in his ſteps and called the daughter of Con- 

loch. No anſwer in the lonely rock. Where are thou, O my love ! 
He ſaw, at length, her heaving heart beating around the arrow he 
threw. O Conloch's daughter, is it thou ? He ſunk upon her breaſt. 

4 & 3) N 1 

Tux hunters found the hapleſs pair; he afterwards walked the 

hill. But many and ſilent were his ſteps round the dark dwelling of 


* The unfortunate death of this Ronan is ug of that poet Many poems go under 
the ſubje&t of the (og og of an · his name that have been evidently com- 
cient poetry publiſhed laſt year: it is not poſed ſince his time; they ate very nu- 
the work of Offian, though it is writ in merous in Ireland, and ſome have come to 
his manner, and bears the genuine marks the tranſlator's hands. They are trivial and 
of antiquity. The conciſe expreſſions of dull to the laſt degree; ſwelling into ridi- 

Offian are imitated, but the thoughts ate culous bombaſt, or ſinking into the loweſt | 
too e confined to be the produc-" kind of ptoſaic ſtyle, 


p | his 
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his love. The fleet” of the ocean came. He fought,” the ſtrangers 
fled. He ſearched for his death over the field. But who could kill 
the mighty Comal! He threw away his dark-brown ſhield. An 
arrow found his manly breaſt. He ſleeps with his loved Galvina at 
the noiſe of the ſounding ſurge. Their green tombs are ſeen by the 
| mariner, when he W on the waves $ of _ north, 


FINGAL, 
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* O OK me. 


LEASAN T are the words of the fog, ſaid Cuchullin, wt 
| lovely are the tales of other times. They are like the calm 
dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the ſun is faint on 
its fide, and the lake is ſettled and blue in the vale. O Carril, raiſe 
again thy voice, and let me hear the ſong of Tura : which was ſung 


in my halls of joy, when Fingal king of * was there, and 
glowed at the desde of his fathers. 


Fincas! thou man of battle, aid Carril, 1 were thy deeds 
in arms. Lochlin was conſumed'in thy wrath,' when thy youth 
ftrove with the beauty of maids, They ſmiled at the fair-blooming 
face of the hero; but death was in his hands. He was ſtrong as 


"0 The ſecond night, ſince the opening ſtory of Agandecea | is introduced here with 
a the - poem, continues; and Cuchullin, propriety, as great uſe is made of it in the 
Connal, and Carril ftill fit in the place courſe of the poem, and as it, in ſome. 
n The meaſure, brings about the cataſtrophe, 

[2 . „ the 
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the waters of Lora. His followers were like the roar of a thouſand 

ſtreas. They took the king of Lochlin in battle, but reſtored him 

to his ſhips. His big heart fwelled with pride ; and che death of 
the youth was dark in his ſoul. For none ever, but Fingal, over- 
came the ſtrength of the mighty Starno s. 


He fa in the hall of his ſhells i in Lochlin's woody land. He 
called th gray-haired Snivan, that often ſung round the circle I of 
Loda: when the ſtone of power heard his 12 and the battle tune 
in the field of the valiant. rn 2 arent 


LO. 5 1 > » * 
11 Eg Fl 


Go; gray-haired Snivkn, Stag cake to \ Ardven' 8 ſea-ſurrounded 
rocks. Tell to Fingal king of the deſart; he that is the faireſt 
among his thouſands, tell him I give him my daughter, the lovelieſt 
maid that ever heaved a breaſt of ſnow. Her arms are white as the 


foam of my. waves. Fer foul i is generous and mild. Let him .come 
with his hraveſt heroes to Ps ie of the 4 ball. = 


7 
8 


1446. 
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'Wzicome „ ſaid the dark-brown Starno, welcome, Ein of rocky 
Morven; and ye! his heroes of might; ; ſons of the lone de! Three 
days within: .my halls ſhall ye: fealt ; 1 three days purſue my > 
that your fame n pay reach the maid that dw yells in che ſeeret hall. 


+ 4 $3.93; 


Fy * Starno was 5 father of Swaran as + This paſſage moſt certainly alludes to 
8 well as Agandecca,—His fierce and cruel the religion of Lochlin, and the Mme of 0 
character is well marked in other poems fewer here mentidned'is the image” of 1 

ne the une. e | of the deities of Scandaiaiia WEE” _ as 


; 119 
1 *.* 1 *. = 


2 


„ Tux 


* 
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Tu king of ſhow * deſigned their death, and gave the feaſt of 
ſhells. Fingal, who doubted the foe, kept on his arms of ſteel. The 
ſons of death were afraid, and fled from the eyes of the hero. The 
voice of ſprightly mirth aroſe. The trembling harps of joy are 
firung. Bards ſing the battle of heroes; or the heaving breaſt of 
- Jove.——Ullin, Fingal's bard, was there; the ſweet voice of the 

| hill of Cona. He praiſed the daughter of the ſhow; and Motven's + 
high-deſcended chief The daughter of the ſnow overheard, and 
left the hall of her ſecret ſigh. She came in all her beauty, like the 
moon from the cloud of the eaſt.Lovelineſs was around her as 
light. Her ſteps were like the muſic of ſongs. She ſaw the youth 
and loved him. He was the ſtolen figh of her foul. Her blue 
eye rolled os dun in JOE” TIO the chief of Morven. 


Tux third a with al its win FOR beight on the wood of 
Hoars. Forth moved the dark-browed Starno ; and Fingal, king of 
thields. Half the day they ſpent in the chace ; x16 fre pie 


ee. we EO 
l, 5 


Ir was then the daughter of Starno, with blue eyes nn in 
peer came row her voice of n and ſpoke to the r of Morven. 


| hne AL, „ TAE chief, truſt not Starno's heart of bat | 
Within that wood he has placed his chicks; ; beware 'of the wood 
of death. But, remember, ſon of the hill, remember Agan- 
decca: fave me from the wrath of 900 * king of the 1 


. * * Same is here poaticll call the king + Alt * North · wel coaſt of Scotland 
of ſnow, from the great quantities of ſnow ccobably went of old under the nameof Mor- 
thatfall in his ne, | . ridge of very bigh bills. 


* 


ä IM THE 
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Tux youth, with unconcern, went on; his heroes by his be. 
| The ſons of death fell by his hand ; and Gormal echoed around. 


Brr ORE the halls of Starno the ſons of the chace tom; The 
king's dark brows were like clouds. His eyes like meteors of night. 
Bring hither, he cries, Agandecca to her lovely king of Morven. 
His hand is ſtained with the blood of my peoples and her words 
have not been i IN VAIN, | 


Biz came with the red eye of tears. She came with her looſe 
raven locks. Her white breaſt heaved with ſighs, like the foam of 
the ſtreamy Lubar. Starno pierced her fide with ſteel. She fell 
like a wreath of ſnow that ſlides from the rocks of Ronan when 
the woods are ſtill, and the eccho deepens i in the vale. 


| Tazn Fingal eyed his valiant chin, his witions able took arms. 
The gloom of the battle roared, and Lochlin fled or died Pale, 
in his bounding ſhip he cloſed the maid of the raven hair. Her 
tomb aſcends on Ardven, and the ſea roars round the dark Ae c 
of e e 


es be hee ſoul, ſaid Cuchullin, and bleſſed be the mouth 
of the ſong.——Strong was the youth of Fingal, and ſtrong is his 
arm of age. Lochlin ſhall fall again before the king of ecchoing = 
Morven. Shew thy face from a cloud, O moon; light his white 

fails on the wave of the night. And if any ſtrong ſpirit * of heaven 


* This is "TO Oy "Ul in the poem a ſuperior being, or the Shots of deceaſed 
that has the appearance of religion. But warriors, who were ſuppoſed in thoſe times 
Cuchullin's apoſtrophe to this ſpirit is ac- to rule the ſtorms, and to tranſport them- 
companied with a doubt ; ſo that it is not ſelves in a guſt of wind ee e 
eaſy to determine whether the hero meant C — 

1 85 8: . ts 
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fits on that low-hung cloud; turn his dark ſhips from the rock, | 


: thou rider of the ſtorm | bh 


Sven were Abs mi of Cuchullin at the ſound of the mountain- 
ſtream, when Calmar aſcended the hill, the wounded ſon of Matha. 
From the field he came in his blood. He leaned on his bending 
ſpear. Feeble is the arm of battle ! but ſtrong the ſoul of the hero! 


WII coxtE! o ſon of Matha, ſaid Connal, welcome art thou to 
thy friends! Why burſts that broken figh n the breaſt of him 
that never feared before ? I 


| AND never, Connal, will he fear, chief of the pointed ſteel. My 
foul brightens in danger, and exults in the noiſe of battle. I am of 
the race of ſteel ; my . never feared. 


: 1 was the Giſt of my race. He ſported through the 
ſtorms of the waves. His black ſkiff bounded on ocean, and travel- 
led on the wings of the blaſt. - A ſpirit once embroiled the night. 
Seas ſwell and rocks reſound. Winds drive along the clouds. The 
lightning flies on wings of fire. He feared and came to land : then 
bluſhed that he feared at all. He ruſhed again among the waves to 
find the ſon of the wind. Three youths guide the bounding bark; 
he ſtood with the ſword unſheathed. When the low- hung vapour 
_ paſſed, he took it by the curling head, and ſearched its dark womb 
with his ſteel, The ſon of the wind forſook the air. The moon 
and ſtars returned. 


_ was the boldneſs of 1 my race; and Calmar is like kis fa- 
Pei Danger flies from the n ſword, They beſt ſucceed 


: who dare. 
Bur 


an |. FAO MW ©7 þ: OL, 4 Boox III. 


Bor now, ye ſons of green-vallyed Erin, retire from Lena; 
bloody heath. Collect the fad remnant of our friends, and join the | 
- ſword of Fingal. I heard the ſound of Lochlin's advancing arms; 
but Calmar will remain and fight. My voice ſhall be ſuch, my 
friends, as if thouſands were behind me. But, fon of 8Semo, re- 
member me. Remember Calmar's lifeleſs corſe, After Fingal has 
waſted the field, place me by ſome ſtone of remembrance, that ſu- 
ture times may hear my fame; and the mother of Calmar rejoice 
eee n V 1 eee 


is in the kan field : and my foul increaſes in danger. Saal and 
Carril of other times, carry off the ſad ſons of Erin; and when the 

battle i is over, ſearch for our pale corſes in this narrow way. Fof f near | 

this oak we ſhall ſtand in the ſtream of the battle of thouſands. 205 


* 10 I #13 


O FrrRHII's fon, with feet of wind, fly over the n of Lena. 
Tell to F ingal that Erin is inthralled, and bid the king of Morven 
haſten. 0 let him come like the ſun in a re when he ſhines 

N nee Ae RE po 

- MomninG is gray . PRs bons is e re 
mar ſtood forth to meet them in the pride of his kindling ſoul. But 
pale was the face of the warrior; he leaned. on his father's ſpeaf. 
That ſpear which he brought from Lara's hall, when the ſoul-of 
his mother was fad. ——But ſlowly now the hero falls like a tree on 


the plains of Cona. Dark Cuchullin ſtands alone like a rock * ina 


. or TT So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the AM main, 
Haiea ros, lepchn, ve GAGs . By winds aſſail d, by billows beat in vain, - 
Se, &e, 4 ped af ten Þ, egggh amo dit hears, above, the tempeſts blow, 

333 469 2.1 Hon. Il 13. And ſees tho watry mountains break below. 
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! oa Wager wr the hills * 
around. Now from the gray miſt of the ocean, the white - ſailed 
eee ee Nu Wi dc On Weg 
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Erin. As ebbs the reſounding ſea through the hundred iſles of Inis- 
tore; ſo loud, ſo vaſt, fo immenſe. returned the ſons. of Lochlin 
againſt the king of the deſart hill. But bending, weeping, ſad, and 
flow, and dragging his long ſpear behind, Cuchullin ſunk in Crom- 
la's wood, and mourned his fallen friends. He feared the face of 
| N en was wont to ure him from 2 fields of renown. 


"How: many he thithof my . . eel of Inisfail Sh 
that were chearful in the hall when the ſound of the ſhells aroſe. 
No more ſhall I find their ſteps in the heath, or hear their voice in 
the chace of the hinds. Pale, filent, low on bloody beds are they 
ho were my friends | O ſpirits of the lately-dead, meet Cuchullin 
on his heath. Converſe with him on the wind, when the ruſtling 
tree of Tura's cave reſounds. There, far remote, I ſhall lie un- 
_— No bard ſhall hear of me. No gray ſtone ſhall riſe to my 
renow Nou me with "he dead, 0 1 departed is my 
came. 9" | 


8 were ** Faw of Cuchullin when ** — | 


-Fincas, tall in his ſhip, firetched his bright lance before bi 
Terrible was the gleam of the ſteel : it was like the green meteor of 
death, ſetting in the heath of Malmor, when, the traveller is alone, 


and the broad moon is darkened in heaven. | | 
: a Pe Tux 
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Tax battle is over, ſaid the king, and I behold. the blood of my 
friends. Sad is the heath of Lena; and mournful the oaks of 
Cromla: the hunters have fallen there in their ſtrength; and the 
ſon of Semo is no more. Ryno and Fillan, my ſons, ſound the 
horn of Fingal's war. Aſcend that hill on the ſhore, and call the 
children of the foe. Call them from the grave of an. the 
chief of other times. | | 


By your voice = that of your father, when he enters the battles 
of his ſtrength. I wait for the dark mighty man; I wait on Lena's 
ſhore for Swaran. And let him come with all his race ; for =O 
in battle are wr prog of the dead. 


; FAIR Row flew like lightning ; dark Fillan as the ſhade of au- 
tumn. On Lena's heath their voice is heard; the ſons of ocean 
heard the horn of Fingal's war. As the roaring eddy of ocean re- 


turning from the kingdom of ſnows ; ſo ſtrong, ſo dark, fo ſudden 


came down the ſons of Lochlin. The king in their front appears 
in the diſmal pride of his arms. Wrath burns in his dan dec en 
face: and his eyes roll in the fre of his valour. 


_ FinGAL beheld the ſon of Starno ; and he remembered Agan- ' 
decca. For Swaran with the tears of youth had mourned: his 

: white-boſomed ſiſter. He ſent Ullin of the ſongs to bid him to the 
feaſt of ſhells. For pleaſant on Fingal's ſoul returned the remem- 
brance of the firſt of his loves. | 1 


' ULLin came with aged ſteps, and ſpoke to Starno's ſon. O thou 
that dwelleſt afar, ſurrounded, like a rock, with thy waves, come to 
the feaſt of the king, and paſs the day in reſt. To morrow let us 


fish, O waren, 4 and break the eochoing ſhields. n 
To- 
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- To-Dar, ſaid Starno's wrathful ſon, we break the ecchoing ſhields: 
dean my Felt vil b. ped nm 

An to:thorrow let his feaſt be ſpread, ad | Fingal with a tile; | 
for to-day, O my ſons, we ſhall break the ecchoing ſhields. — 
Oſſian, ſtand thou near my. arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible (word. 
Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. Throw, Fillan, thy lance through 
heaven. Lift your ſhields like the darkened moon. Be your 


ſpears the meteors of death. Follow me in the path of my fame ; 5 
and 17 80 = wo, in battle. 


As a el 22 45 on Morven; as the ſtreams of a hundred 
hills; as clouds fly ſucceſſive over heaven; or, as the dark ocean 
aſſaults the ſhore of the deſart: ſo roaring, o vaſt, ſo terrible the 
armies mixed on Lena's ecchoing heath. 


Tux groan of the is ſpread over the hills; ; it was like the 
thunder of night, when the cloud burſts on Cona ; and a thouſand 
ghoſts ſhrick at once on the hollow wind. 


Fix G Al ruſhed on in his ſtrength, terrible as the ſpirit of Tren- 
mor; when, in a whirlwind, he comes to Morven to ſee the chil- 
dren of his pride——The oaks reſound on their hills, and the rocks 
fall down before him. Bloody was the hand of my father when he 
whirled the lightning of his ſword. He remembers the battles of 
his youth, and the field is waſted-in his courſe. 


\[Ryxo.went on like a pillar of fire Dark is the brow of Gaul. 
Fergus ruſhed forward with feet of wind; and Fan like the muſt 
| G n | of 


Tor 
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of the hill. — — Myſelf „ like a rock, came down, I exulted in 
the ſtrength of the king. Many were the deaths of my arm; and 
diſmal was the gleam of my ſword. My locks were not then ſo 
gray ; nor trembled my hands of age. My eyes were not cloſed in 
darkneſs; nor failed my feet in the race. 998 


Wo can relate the deaths of the people; or the FRE of wichty 
heroes; when Fingal, burning in his wrath, . conſumed the ſons of 
Lochlin? Groans ſwelled on groans from hill to hill, till night had 
covered all. Pale, ſtaring like a herd of deer, the ſons of Lochlin 
convene on Lena. We fat and heard the ſprightly harp at Lubar's 

gentle ſtream. Fingal himſelf was next to the foe ; and liſtened to 
the tales of bards. His godlike race were in the ſong, the chiefs of 
other times. Attentive, leaning on his ſhield, the king of Morven 
fat. The wind whiſtled through his aged locks, and his thoughts 
are of the days of other years. N ear him on his bending ſpear, 
my young, my lovely Oſcar ſtood. He admired the king of Mor- 
yen : and his HOPE were ſwelling in his ſoul. . 


"Bok of my ſon, begun ah king, O Okear, pride of youth, I faw 
the ſhining of thy ſword and gloried in my race. Purſue the glory 

of our fathers, and be what they have been; when Trenmor lived, 

the firſt of men, and Trathal the father of heroes. wy oy _ 
battle in their youth, and are the ſong of bards. 


O Oscar ! bend the ſtrong in arm: but ſpare the feeble hand. 
Be thou a ſtream of many tides againſt the foes of thy people; but 


* Here the poet celebrates his own ac - ſuggeſts to him the helpleſs ſituation of his 


tions, but he does it in ſuch a manner that age. We do not deſpiſe him for ſelfiſh 


we are not diſpleaſed. The mention of praiſe, but feel his ann ; 
the great actions of his youth immediately | 
like 
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like the gale that moves the graſs to thoſe who aſk thine aid. — 
So Trenmor lived; ſuch Trathal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. 


My arm was the ſupport of the injured ; and the weak reſted behind. 
the lightning of my ſteel. 


Oscar! I was: young like this, when lovely Fainaſdllis came : 
that ſun-beam ! that mild light of love! the daughter of Craca's * 
king! I then returned from Cona's heath, and few were in my 
train. A white-failed boat appeared far off; we ſaw it like a miſt 
that rode on ocean's blaſt. It ſoon approached ; we ſaw the fair. 
Her white breaſt heaved with fighs. The wind was in her looſe 
dark hair: her roſy cheek had tears. 5 1 


PDavenrx of beauty, calm I faid, what figh is in that breaſt ? 
Can I, young as I am, defend thee, daughter of the ſea? My ſword 
1s not unmatched in war, but dauntleſs is "wy Joy 


To thee fly, with ſighs ſhe replied, O prince of mighty men! 
To thee I fly, chief of the generous ſhells, ſupporter of the feeble 
hand! The king of Craca's ecchoing iſle owned me the ſun-beam 
of his race. And often did the hills of Cromala reply to the fighs of 
love for the unhappy Fainaſsllis. Sora's chief beheld me fair; and 
loved the daughter of Craca. His ſword is like a beam of light 
upon the warrior's ſide. But dark is his brow ; and tempeſts are in 
his ſoul. I ſhun him on the rolling ſea ; but Sora's chief purſues. 


| Reſt thou, I ſaid, behind my ſhield; reſt in peace, thou beam of 
light! The gloomy chief of Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is like his 


What the Craca here mentioned was, that it was one of the Shetland iſles — 
is not, at this diſtance of time, eaſy to de- There is a tory concerning a daughter of 

termine. The moſt probable opinion is, the king of Craca in the ſixth book. 
. IM „„ 
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foul; In ſome lone cave I might conceal thee, daughter of the ſea! 
But Fingal never flies ; for n * e e x m_ in 
the ſtorm of ſpears. | 


I saw the tears upon her cheek. 1 pitied mcs; 8 . 


No) W., = a dreadful waye > afar, appeared the ſhip of 1 
Bache His maſts high-bended over the ſea behind their ſheets of 
ſow. White roll the waters on cither fide. - The ſtrength of 
ocean. ſounds. Come thou, I faid, from the roar of ocean, thou 
rider of che ſtorm. , Partake the feaſt within my hall. It is the 
_ houſe of ſtrangers. . 5 


©. Tap maid ſtood trembling by my fide ; be 8 the 1 7 the : 
fell. Unerring is thy hand, I ſaid, but feeble was the foe. 


WE fought, nor weak was the firife of death. He ſunk beneath 
my ſwords We laid them in twa tombs of ſhapes ; the Cal Jo- 
vers of youth. 


Sven have I Vat in my youth, O Okear; be 1655 like the 
age of Fingal. Never ſearch for the battle, nor ſhun it when it 


Firs AN and Oſcar 1 the dark brown hair; ye children * the 
race; fly over the heath of roaring winds; and view the ſons of 
Lochlin, Far off I hear the noiſe of their fear, like the ſtorms. of 
ecchoing Cona. Go: that they may not fly my ſword along the 
waves of the north. For many chiefs of Erin's race lie here on 
che dark bed of death. The children of the ſtorm. are low the 
ſons of ecchoing Cromla. FE +80 0) $90 ant 10 ae Hog In gon 4: 


I | | TRE 
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Tur heroes ſlew like two dark clouds: two dark clouds that are 
the chariots of ghoſts ; when air's dark children comb to e- ger 
hapleſs men. | 1 ei 71 


. => Ir was PEP. that Gaul *, the ſon of Morni, ſtood like a rock in 
the night. His ſpear is glittering to the ſtars ; his voice like many 


Socom of battle, cried the chief, O Fingal, king of ſhells! let the 
bards of many ſongs ſooth Erin's friends to reft. And, Fingal, 
ſheath thy ſword: of death ; and let thy people fight. We wither 
away without our fame; for our king is the only breaker of ſhields. 
When morning riſes on our hills, behold at a diſtance our deeds. 
Let Lochlin feel the ſword of Morni's ſon, that bards may ſing of 
me. Such was the cuſtom heretofore of Fingal's noble race. Such 
was thine own, thou king of ſwords, in battles of the ſpear. 


O so of Morni, Fingal replied, I glory in thy fame. Fight; 
but my ſpear ſhall be near to aid thee in the midſt of danger. Raiſe, 
raiſe the voice, ſons of the ſong, and lull me into reſt. Here will 
Fingal lie amidſt the wind of night. And if thou, Agandecca, 
art near, among the children of thy land; if thou fitteſt on a blaſt 
of wind among the high-ſhrowded maſts of Lochlin ; come to my 
dreams LE my fair one, and ſhew thy bright face to my 2 | 


* Gaul, the ſon of Morni, was chief of a more ſtrength than conduct in battle. He 
tribe that diſputed long, the pre- eminence, was very fond of military fame, and here 
with Fingal himſelf, They were reduced he demands the next battle to himſelf. — The 
at laſt to obedience, and Gaul, from an poet, by an artifice, removes Fingal, that 
enemy, turned Fingal's beſt friend and his return may be the more magnificent. 
| greateſt hero. His character is ſomething + The poet prepares us for the dream of 
like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero of Fingal in the next book. | 

| | | Many. 


——— — eee — i. — e — — 


feed upon the green tomb of the mighty king of Morven. 
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' Many a voice and many a harp in tuneful ſounds aroſe. Of Fin- | 


| =_ noble deeds they ſung, and of the noble race of the hero. And 


ſometimes on the lovely ſound was heard the name of the now 
mournful Offian. | 


OFTEN have I fought, and often won in battles of the ſpear. But 
blind, and tearful, and forlorn I now walk with little men. O Fin- 
gal, with thy race of battle I now behold thee not. The wild roes 
Bleſt 
be thy ſoul, thou oy: of ſwords, thou molt eee on e _ 
of Cona ! | 1 
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HO comes with her ſongs from _ mountain, like che 

bow of the ſhowery Lena ? It is the maid of the voice of 

love. The white- armed daughter of Toſear. Often haſt thou heard 

my ſongs. and given the tear of beauty. Doſt thou come to the 

battles of thy people, and to hear the actions of Oſcar ? When ſhall 

I ceaſe to mourn by the ſtreams of the ecchoing Cona ? My years 
have. peed a in battle, and my age is rag with ſorrow. 


Davouran of the hand of ret; I was not ſo * and 


n 1 Was not ſo dark and forlorn when Everallin leved me. 


| * Flag 1 aſleep, od the action 
ſuſpended by night, the poet introduces the 


ſtory of his coortſhip of Evirallin the daugh- 
t:r of Branno, The epiſode is neceſlary 
to clear up ſeveral paſſages that follow in 


ine poem ; at the fame time that it na- 
tyrally, bring. on the Scion of the books 


which w be ſuppoſed to begin about the 
H 


middle of the third night from the opting 


of the poem. This book, 'as many of 
- Offiare's other compoßtions, is addkeſfed 
to the beautiful Malvina the daughter of 


Toſcar. She appears to have been in love 


with Oſcar, and to haye affected the com- 


pany of the father 8 the feath of f the | 


ſon, 
Evecallin 


Everallin with the dark- brown hair, the white-boſomed love of Cor- 


mac. A thouſand heroes ſought the maid, the denied her love to a 


_ thouſand ; the ſons of the fword were deſpiſed; for graceful in her 
eyes was Oſſian. 


I wenr in ſuit of the maid to Lego's Gable ſurge ; twelve of my 


| * were there, the ſons of the ſtreamy Morven. We came to 


Branno friend of ſtrangers : Branno of the ſounding mail. From 
whence, he ſaid, are the arms of ſteel ? Not eaſy to win is the maid 


that has denied the blue-eyed ſons of Erin. But bleſt be thou, O 


ſon of Fingal, happy is the maid that waits thee. Tho' twelve 
daughters of beauty were mine, thine were the choice, thou ſon of 
fame Then he opened the hall of the maid, the dark-haired. 
Everallin. Joy . in our We of ſteel and bleſt the maid. 


of Branno. | 


ABove us on the hill idee d the _ of ately Cormac. 


Eight were the heroes of the chief; and the heath flamed with their 


arms. There Colls, Durra of the wounds, there mighty Toſcar; 


and Tago, there Freſtal the victorious ſtood; Dairo of the happy 
deeds, and Dala the battle's bulwark in the narrow way. 


The 
ſword flamed in the hand of Cormac, ne graceful was the look of 


the hero. 


Elen were the heroes 1 Offian ; Ullin PRE ſon of wear ;: 
Mullo of the generous deeds ; the noble, the graceful Scelacha; 
Oglan, and Cerdal the wrathful, and Dumaricean's s brows of death. 
And why ſhould Oger be the laſt 3. ſo e ee, on the hills 
of pms 55 . | "TS 


Ocar met © Daa the Aid FINN to ace; on a ade en 


The battle of the ch iefs was like the wind on ocean's s foamy waves. 
em The 
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The dagger is remembered by Ogar; the weapon which he loved ; 
nine times he drowned. it in Dela's fide. . The ſtormy battle turned, 
Three times I broke on Cormac's ſhield : three times he broke his 
ſpear. But, unhappy youth of love! I cut his head away. Five 
| times 1 ſhook it by the ak. . friends of Cormac fled. 


Wnorvr R would ** told me, lovely maid, when then I rave 
in battle; that blind, forſaken, and forlorn I now ſhould paſs the 
night; firm * his mail to have: been, and yanatched his arm 
in battle. 


Nowe on Lena's gloomy heath the voice of muſic died away. 
The unconſtant blaſt blew hard, and the high oak ſhook its leaves 
around me; of Everallin were my thoughts, when ſhe, in all the 
light of beauty, and her blue eyes rolling in tears, ood on a a cloud 

before my ſight, and ſpoke with feeble voice, mo 


O Oss1AN, riſe and fave my ſon ; fave Oſcar prince of men, near 
the red oak of Lubar' s ſtream, he fights with ochlin's ſons. She 
| ſunk into her cloud again. I clothed me with my ſteel. My ſpear 
ſupported my ſteps, and my rattling armour rung. I hummed, as I 
was wont in danger, the ſongs of heroes of old. Like diſtant thun- 
der F en heard; e ns 8 fon purſued. 


* The poet returns to his cubjedt. . my This paſſage reſembles one in the 
one could fix the time of the year in MUM eighteenth Iliad, where the voice of Achil- 
the aQion of the poem happened, from the les frightens the Trojans from the ay of | 
ſcene deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted. Patroclu : 
to place it in autumn —The trees ſhed Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant "4 


their leaves, and the winds are variable, 4 the crowd 

both which circumſtances agree with that High on the rampart raie'd his voitealoud. 

ſeaſon of the year. 3 So high his brazen voice the hero rear d, 
+ Offian gives the reader a high idea of Hoſts drop their arms and trembled as 

himſelf. His very ſong frightens the ene- they fear'd. | Pops, 


Ha : I CALLED 
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'TcarteD him like a diſtant ſtream. My ſon return over Lena. 
No further purſue the foe, though Oſſian is behind thee. He 
came; and lovely in my ear was Oſcar's ſounding ſteel. Why didſt 
thou ſtop my hand, he ſaid, till death had covered all? For dark 
and dreadful by the ſtream they met thy ſon and Fillan. They 
watched the terrors of the night. Our ſwords have conquered 
ſome. But as the winds of night pour the ocean over the white 
ſands of Mora, ſo dark advance the ſons of Lochlin over Lena's 
_ ruſtling heath. The ghoſts of night ſhriek afar; and I have ſeen 
the meteors of death. Let me awake the king of Morven, he 
that ſmiles in Hunter; for he is like che ſun of heaven that riſes in 
aà a ſtorm. 


FincaL had ſtarted e a . and Tecra on ES 8 
ſhield; the dark- brown ſhield of his fathers ; ; which they had lifted | 
of old in the battles of their race. 


My _ dn es 4 ie of Agandecca; 
ſhe came from the way of the ocean, and ſlowly, lonely, moved over 
Lena. Her face was pale like the miſt of Cromla ; and dark were 
the tears of her check. She often raiſed her dim hand from her 
robe; her robe which was of the clouds of the deſart : ſhe raiſed her 
dim hand over F gn, and turned N . her man opens 


4 Way weeps the daughter of Starno, ſaid Fingal, with a figh ? 
Way is 5 face ſo een of the Werren $ 

sur departed on the wind of Lena; and left him in the midſt of 

the night. She mourned t the ſons of her 1 that were to 25 

by F ingal's hand. | | | 


Tu 
4 3 . 
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THE hero r and ſtill beheld her in his ſoul.— 
The {ound of Oſcar's ſteps approached. The king ſaw the gray 
ſhicld on his fide; For the faint beam of the morning came over 
the waters of Ullin.. X 


ka do the foes i in their fear, ſaid the riſing king of 8 
Or fly they through ocean's foam, or wait they the battle of ſteel ? 
But why ſhould Fingal aſk ? I hear their voice on the early wind,— 
Fly over Lena's heath, O Oſcar, and awake our friends to battle. 


Tux king ftood by the ſtone of Lubar ; and thrice reared his ter- 
rible voice. The deer ſtarted from the fountains of Cromla ; and 
all the rocks ſhook on their hills. Like the noiſe of a hundred 
mountain- ſtreams, that burſt,. and roar, and foam: like the clouds 
that gather to a tempeſt on the blue face of the ſky ; ſo met the ſons 
of the deſart, round the terrible voice of Fingal. For pleaſant was 
the voice of the king of Morven to the warriors of his land: for often 
had he Jed them to battle, and returned with.the ſpoils of the foe. 


| Com to battle, ſaid the king, ye children of the ſtorm. Come 
to the death of thouſands. Combal's ſon will fee the fight. My 
ſward Mall wave on that hill, and be the ſhield of my people. But 
never may yon need it, warriors 3 while the ſon of Morni fights, the 
chief of mighty men.——He hall lead * battle; Ant: nis fame 
b. e : L504 201 0 


0 YE Shade; of 3 dead! nab of the Pulls of Cu! 
receive my falling people with joy, and bring them to your hills. — 
And may the blaſt of Lena carry them over my ſeas, that they may 
come to my ſilent dreams, and delight my ſoul in reſt. | 


T7 Hot ore; MDT Sy. nt 411 A N | FILLAN 
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Fr TAx and Oſcar, of the dark- brown hair! fair Ryno, with 


the pointed ſteel! advance with valour to the fight; and behold the 
fon of Morni. Let your ſwords be like his in the ſtrife : and behold 


the deeds of his hands. Protect the friends of your father: and 


remember the chiefs of old. My children, I will fee you yet, 


though here ye ſhould fall in Erin. Soon ſhall our cold, "pits ghoſts 
meet in a n and = over the Hills of Cona. 


Now like a dark and ſtormy cloud, . round with che red 
lightning of heaven, and flying weſtward from the morning's beam, 
the king of hills removed. Terrible is the light of his armour; and | 
two ſpears are in his hand. His gray hair falls on the wind. 
He often looks back on the war. Three bards attend the fon of 
fame, to carry his words to the heroes.—High on Cromla's fide 25 
fat, Fong the 1 of his ſword, en as he wayed we erat 


Joy PE in Oſcar's face. His cheek is red. His eye ſheds tears. 


The ſword is a beam of fire in his hand. He came, and NO 


LON to en 


O RuLER of the FO of Reel! » my father, hear thy on. Reus 
with Morven s'mighty chief; and give me Offian's fame. And if 


here I fall; my king, remember that breaſt of ſnow, that lonely 6 


ſun- beam of my love, the white-handed daughter of Toſcar. For 
with red cheek from the rock, and bending over the ſtream, her ſoft 


hair flies about her boſom as ſhe pours the ſigh for Oſcar. Tell her 
I am on my hills a lightly-bounding fon of the wind; that hereafter, 


ina cloud, I _ meet the en maid ana EIN. IST YE vin den 


kk, Oſcar, iner raiſe my tomb. "Ga. yield the fight 
to thee. For firſt and bloodieſt in the war my arm ſhall teach 
1 8 thee 
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thee how to fight. But, remember, my ſon,” to place this ſword, 
this bow, and the horn of my deer, within that dark and narrow 
houſe, whoſe mark is one gray ſtone. Oſcar, I have no love to leave 
to the care of my ſon; for e einn! is no more, the _ 
po of ann + 0370 ; 


St von were our S 1 Gaul 8 loud voice came growing on 


the wind. He waved on INN? the {word of his Os and mated 
to m_—_ aprons | | 


#\ 


| As waves " white-babbding- o over the . come e roaring 
on; as rocks of ooze meet roaring waves: ſo foes attacked and 
bought. Man met with man, and ſteel with ſteel. Shields ſound, 
men fall. As a hundred } hammers on the ſon of the furnace, ſo roſe, 
0 FIPS. their ſwords. _ 


Cavs ruſhed on like. a whirlwind i in 1 The deſtruction 
of heroes is on his ſword. Swaran was like the fire of the deſart in 
the ecchoing heath of Gormal. How can I give to the ſong the 
death of many ſpears ? My ſword roſe high, and flamed in the ſtrife 
of blood. And, Ofcar, terrible wert thou, my beſt, my greateſt 
ſon! 1 rejoiced i in my 4 ſecret ſoul, when his ſword flamed over the 
lain. They fled amain through Lena's heath: and we purſued and 
| flew. As ſtones that bound from rock to rock ; as axes in ecchoing 
woods; as thunder rolls from hill to hill in diſmal broken peals ; ſo 
blow ſucceeded. to blow, _ death: | to o death, een the hand of Oſcar * 


| and 1 mine. 5 


. Olfian never fails to 6 give a fine a ; propriety in dwelling here on the actions 
racter of bis beloved hs His ſpeech to of Ofcar, as the beautiful Malvina, to 
his father i is that of a hero; it contains the whom the book is ne was * JE i 
ſubmiſſion due to a parent, and the warmth with. that hero, a 
| that becomes a young warrior. There is N e 10Þ | 

. — | Dur 
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Bur Swaran cloſed. round Morni's 981 as tlie eee of the tide 
of Iniſtore. The king half-roſe from his hill at the ſight, and half- 
aſſumed the ſpear. Go, Ullin, go, my aged bard, begun the king 
of Morven. Remind the mighty Gaul of battle; remind him of 
his fathers. Support the yielding fight with ſong; for ſong enlivens 
war. Tall Ullin went, with ſteps of age. and enn to 10 king 

of 1 


Son * inf hs chief a generous iceds! Biesen R of 
ſpears. Strong arm in every perilous toil. Hard heart that never 
yields. Chief of the pointed arms of death. Cut down the foe; | 
let no white fait bound round dark Iniftore. Be thine arm like 
thunder.” Thine eyes like fire, thy heart of folid rock. Whicl round 
thy ſword as a meteor at night, and lift thy thield like the: flame of 
death. Son of the chief of generous ſeeds, cut down the foe ; deſtroy. 
The hero's heart beat high. But Swaran came with battle. He 
cleft the ſhield of 927 in twain ; and the ſons of the deſart f Ba 5 


Now Fingal aroſe in his might, and thrice be reared his voice. 
| Cromla anſwered around, and the ſons of the deſart ſtood ſtill. 
They bent their red faces to earth, aſhamed at the preſence of Fin in- 
gal. He came like a cloud of rain in the days of the ſun, when 
flow it rolls on the hill, and fields expect the hower. Swaran be- 
held the terrible king. of Morven, and ſtopped in the midſt of his 
courſe. Dark he leaned on his ſpear, rolling bis red eyes around. 
silent and tall he ſeemed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, which 


The war-ſong of Ullin varies from the bench has been carried down ae to 
reſt of the poem in the verification. It runs our own times. Several of theſe w war. ſongs 
down like a torrent; and conſiſts almoſt are extant, but the moſt of them are only- 
intire y of epithets. - The cuſtom of en- a group o of epithets, _ without beauty or 0 par- | 
couragyng men in battle with extempore mon, ugeerly deſticce of poetical merit. 8 


1 
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had its branches blaſted of old by the lightning of heaven.——It 
bends over the ſtream, and the gray moſs whiſtles in the wind: ſo 
ſtood the king. Then ſlowly he retired to the riſing heath of Lena. 
His: thouſands pour around the hero, and the darkneſs of battle _ 
thers on 1 the hill. | 


| N like a ho from 3 ſhone i in the midſt af his 
| people. His heroes gather around him, and he ſends forth the voice 
of his power. Raiſe my ſtandards “ on high, ſpread them on Le- 
na's wind, like the flames of an hundred hills. Let them ſound on 
the winds of Erin, and remind us of the fight. Ve ſons of the roar- 
ing ſtreams, that pour from a thouſand hills, be near the king of 
Morven: attend to the words of his power. Gaul ſtrongeſt arm of 
death! O Ofcar, of the future fights ; Connal, ſon of the blue 
blades of Sora; Dermid of the dark- brown hair, and pe 


of many ſongs, be near your father s arm. 


Wr reared: che ſan-beam + of battle ; the ſtandard of the king. 
Each hero's ſoul exulted with joy, as, waving, it flew on the wind. 
It was ſtudded with gold above, as the blue wide ſhell of the nightly 

ſky. Each hero had his ſtandard too; and each his 55 men. 


BrnoLD, faid the king of generous ſhells, how Locklin ' divides 
on Lena. They ſtand like broken clouds on the hill; or an half 
conſumed grove of oaks; when we ſee the ſky through its branches, 


and the meteor paſling bind. Let every chief among the friends 


* Th banked ot 1 full high. + Fingal's ſtandard was. diſtinguiſhed by. 


 advanc'd,. the name of ſun · beam; probably on account 
Shone like a meteor ni to the of its bright colour, and its being ſtudded 
wind. with gold. To begin a battle isexpreſſed, in 


* ab wn 3 old compoſition, by lifting ube ſun- beam. 
I of 


— . * en 
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of Fingal take a dark troop of thoſe that frown ſo 3 ; nor. ſds 


% 


WP PAS ſaid Gaul, * 1 ſeven chiefs e came 1 Eano's 8 
lake. Let Iniſtore's dark king, ſaid Oſcar, come to the ſword 
of Oſſian's ſon. To mine the king of Iniſcon, ſaid Connal, heart 


of ſteel ! Or Mudan's chief o or I, faid brown-haired Dermid, ſhall 


fleep on clay-cold earth. My choice, though now ſo weak and 
dark, was Terman's battling king ; I promiſed with my hand to 
win the hero's: dark-brown ſhield. ——Bleſt and victorious be my 
chiefs, ſaid Fingal of the mildeſt look; Swaran ; 1 of ee 
waves, thou art the choice of Fingal. | 


i Now; like an hinideed nt Wh that pour through many 
mh; divided, dark the ſons of the: hill advanced, and Cromla ee 


choed around. 


How can I relate the 1 when we cloſed in the ſtrife * our 
ſteel ? O daughter of Toſcar ! bloody were our hands! The gloomy | 
ranks of Lochlin fell like the banks of the roaring Cona.- Our 


arms were victorious on Lena: each chief fulfilled his promik. Be- 


fxde the murmur of Branno thou didſt often fit, O maid; when thy 
white. boſom roſe frequent, like the down of the ſwan when flow 


ſhe fails. the lake, and fidelong winds. are blowing.——Thou haſt 
ſeen the ſun * retire; red and ſlow behind his cloud ; night gathering | 


80 quoque & exoriens & cum ſe-condit Above the reſt the ſun, who never lies, 

in undas PF0osretels the change of weather in the ſkies, 
Signa dabit. Solem cortiſone 1 For if he riſe, unwilling to his raee, 
Ut gue mane refert, & que ſurgentibus aftris. Clouds on bis brow and ſpots upon his face; 


Ille ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum Or if thro? miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 


Conditus i in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe; Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 


| * tibi ſuit imbres, Vine, _ a drilling DRxvpzx. 


round 
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round on the mountain, while the unfrequent blaſt * roated in narrow | 
vales. At length the rain beats hard; and thunder rolls in peals. 
Lightning glances on the rocks. Spirits ride on beams of fire. And 
the ſtrength of the mountain-ſtreams + comes roaring down the 
hills. Such was the noiſe of battle, maid of the arms of ſow. Why, 
daughter of the hill, that tear? the maids of Lochlin have cauſe to 
weep. - The people of their country fell, for bloody were the blue 
blades of the race of my heroes. But I am ſad, forlorn, and blind ; 
and no more the companion of heroes. Give, lovely maid, to me 
thy tears, for I have ſeen the tombs of all my friends. 1 
Ix was then by Fingal's hand a hero fell, to his grief. Gray- 
haired he rolled in the. duſt, and lifted his faint eyes to the king. 
And is it by me thou haſt fallen, faid the ſon of Comhal, thou 

friend of Agandecca! I have ſeen thy tears for the maid of my love 
in the halls of the bloody Starno. Thou haſt been the foe of the 
foes of my love, and haſt thou fallen by my hand? Raiſe, Ullin, 
raiſe the grave of the ſon of Mathon; and give his name to the ſong 
of Agandecca; for dear to my ſoul haſt thou been, thou 2 
dwellin g maid of Ardven. CE | | 


Owns pas Gor the « cave of Cena Haus the ni of -the 
troubled war. He called to Connal chief of ſwoads, and Carril of 
other times. The gray-haired heroes heard his voice, and took their 
aſpen ſpears. , 7 8 | | 


© Continuo ventis — aut freta ponti Soft Ae run along the leafy ed; | 
In ipiunt agitata tumeſcere ; & aridus altis And mountains whiſtle to the murm ing 


Montibus audiri fragor, aut reſonantia lunge flood. | DRYDEN. 
 Littora miſceri, & nemorum increbeſcere + —ruurt de montibus amnes. VIRG. 

5 . VII. The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, | 

For ere the riſing winds begin to roar, To rolling torrents ſwell the creeping rills. 

The working ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore ; 7 Davpzx. 


1 2 ä THEY: 
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Tur came, and ſaw the tide of battle; like the crowded waves of 


the ocean; when the dark wind blows Tour the 1 o and rolls _ 
billows through the _ vale. q 


' Cocnviiin kindled e ben and darkneſs gathered on his 
brow. His hand is on the ſword of his fathers: his red- rolling eyes 
on the foe. He thrice attempted to ruth to battle, and thriee did 
Connal ſtop him. Chief of the iſle of miſt, he faid, Fingal ſubdues 
the foe. Seek 8 af Ws fame of he ee of "iris like 
the ſtorm. 13 ; | 
0 elder; -Carril, go, replied the chick, and greet the king of Mor- 
ven. When Lochlin falls away like a ftream after rain, and the 
noiſe of the battle is over. Then be thy voice ſweet in his ear to 
praiſe the king of ſwords. Give him the ſword of Caithbat, for 
| Cuchullin i is 2 850 no more to litt the arms of his aathers. 


Boz, O le cfiholondy Wenn l yell of chiefs that are 
no more! be ye the companions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in 
the cave of his ſorrow. For never more ſhall I be renowned among 

the mighty in the land. I am like a beam that has ſhone, like a 
miſt that fled away; when the blaſt of the morning came, and 
drightened the ſhaggy fide of the hill. Connal! talk of arms no more: 
departed is my fame. My ſighs ſhall be on Cromla's wind; till my 
footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen.— And thou, white-boſom'd Bragela, 
mourn over the fall of my fame; for, vanquiſhed, I will never re- 
turn to 18 5 thou ſun-beam of Din. | 


FINGAL, 


I" 


oe 


AN ANCIENT 
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| OW Connal, on Cromla's windy fide, ſpoke to the chief of 
the noble car. Why that gloom, ſon of Semo? Our friends 


are the mighty in battle. And renowned art thou, O warrior! many 
rolling eyes of joy; often has ſhe met her hero, returning in the 
midſt of the valiant ; when his ſword was red with ſlaughter, and 
his foes filent in the fields of the tomb. Pleaſant n were 
1 * when thine actions roſe in the ſong. 


1 * The . The 
poet by putting the narration in the mouth 
of Connal, who ſtill remained with Cu- 
chullin on the ſide of Cromla, gives pro- 
priety to the praiſes of Fingal. The be- 


ginning of this book, in the original, is 


one of the moſt beautiful parts of the 
poem. The verſification is regular and 


full, and agrees very well with the ſedate 


1 


1 Connal No aoet bas ad- 
apted the cadence of his verſe more to the 


temper of the ſpeaker, than Offian' has 


done. It is more than probable that the 
whole poem was originally deſigned to be 
fung to the harp, as the verſificatian is ſo 
various, and ſo much ſuited to the different 
paſſions of the human mind. 


Bur 
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Bot behold the king of Morven ; he moves below like a pillar of 


fire.” His ſtrength is like the ſtream of Lubar, or the wind of the 
ecchoing Cromla; en the branchy foreſts of ni ight are overturned. A 


. are . thy oy O W /chi arm ſhall fight their 
battles : thou art the firſt in their dangers ; the wiſeſt in the days of 
their peace. Thou ſpeakeſt and thy thouſands obey; and armies 
tremble at the ſound of thy ſteel. Happy are thy people, Fin gal , 
880 of the 1 5 hills. 


Wuo is that ſo dark and terrible coming in the thunder of his 
courſe ? who is it but Starno' s ſon to meet the king of Morven ? Be- 
hold the battle of the chiefs : it is like the ſtorm of the ocean, when 
two ſpirits meet far diſtant, and contend for the rolling of the wave, 
The hunter hears: the noiſe on his halls and | foes the high billows 


advancing to Ardven's ſhore, 


Svcn were the words of Connal, when the heroes met in the 
midit of their falling people. There was the clang of arms! there 
every. blow, like the hundred hammers of the furnace Terrible i is 
the battle of the kings, and horrid the look of their eyes. Their 
dark-brown ſhields are cleft in twain ; and their ſteel flies, broken, 
from their helmets. They fling their weapons down. Each ruſhes * 
to his hero's graſp. Their finewy arms bend round each other: 
they turn from fide to 1. and ſtrain and ſtretch their large ſpread- 


2 This paſſage reſembles one in the Now to the graſp each manly body bends; 
twenty third Niad. The humid ſweat from ev'ry pore deſcends ; 
| Cloſe lock'd above their heads and arms Their bones reſound with blows ; ſides, 
are mixt; ſhoulders, thighs, 
Below their planted feet at diſtance fixt 3 125 to each gri ie, and re tumours riſe. 
if 5 | Porr. 


3 „ „„ ing 
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ing limbs below. But when the pride of their ſtrength aroſe, they 
ſhook the hill with their heels; rocks tumble from their places on 
high; the green- headed buſhes are overturned. At ae the 
3 of Swaran fell; and the _ of * n! is bound. 


Ae have I ſeen on Ca IR Cri L behold / no more, s 
ave I ſeen two dark hills removed from their place by the ſtrength 
of the burſting ſtream. They turn from ſide to fide, and their tall 
| oaks meet one another on high. Then they fall together with-all 
their rocks and trees. The ſtreams are turned by their ſides, and 
the red ruin is ſeen hr. - 


Sowns' of the king of 8 faid the noble Fingal, guard the 5 
king of Lochlin; for he is ſtrong as his thouſand waves. His hand 
is taught to the battle, and his race of the times of old. Gaul, thou 
firſt of my heroes, and Offian king of ſongs, attend the friend of 
Agandecca, and raiſe to joy his grief.——But, Oſcar, Fillan, and 
 Ryno, ye children of the race! purſue the reſt of Lochlin over 
the heath of Lena; that no veſſel may hereafter bound on the dark- 
rolling waves of Iniſtore. 


[i i "At like lightning over the heath. He flowly moved as 
a cloud of thunder when the ſultry plain of ſummer is filent. His 
ſword is before him as a ſun- beam, terrible as the ſtreaming meteor 
of night. He came toward a chief of Lochlin, and 8 to the ſon 
of the wave, 


Wuo is that like a cloud at the rock of the roaring ſtream? He 
cannot bound over its courſe ; yet ſtately is the chief! his boſſy 
ſhield is on his fide; and his ſpear like the tree of the deſart. 
Youth of the dark-brown hair, art thou of Fingal's foes ? | 


I AM 
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I AMt ſon of Lochlin, he cries, and ſtrong is my arm in war; 
| My ſpouſe is weeping at home, but Orla“ will never return. 1088 


OR Aer d. the . ſaid Fingal of the noble deeds? foes 
do not conquer in my preſence ; but my friends are renowned in the 
ball. Son of the wave, follow me, partake the feaſt nn 
04-6 ee eee ee 1 


No: ſaid the hero, I affiſt the feeble: my — ſhall remain 
with the weak in arms. My ſword has been always unmatched, 
O warrior: let the king of Morven yield. 


1 NEVER ded, Orla, F iogal - never yielded to man. Draw * 
ſword and chuſe thy | foe. Many are my heroes. | 


Aub does che king refuſe the po ſaid Orla of the dro, 
hair ? Fingal is a match for Orla: and he alone of al his race. 


Bur, king of Morven, if I ſhall fall; as one Gn the warrior 
muſt die; raiſe my tomb in the midſt, and let it be the greateſt on 
Lena. And ſend, over the dark-blue wave, the ſword of Orla, to 
the ſpouſe of his love; that ſhe may ſhew it to her fon, with tears, 5 
to kindle his _ to war. _ 
Son of the mournful tale, faid Fingal, why doſt "854 pn my 
tears? One day the warriors muſt die, and the children ſee their 


® The ſtory of Orla is ſo beautiful and attention. of the reader when-he-expoſted 
affectigg in the original, that many are in nothing but languor in the conduct of the 
poſſeſſion of it in the north of Scotland, poem, as the great action was over in the 
who never heand a ſyllable more of the conqueſt of ene ; 
bees It varies the action, and awakes te | | 


uſcleſs 
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uftlefs arms in the hall. Bat, Orla, ty tomb mal riſe and thy 


15 1 ee ap e N 


* Feet on the heath of Lend, but feeble was tho gen of 
Orla. The ſword of Fingal deſcended, and cleft his ſhield in twain. It 
Re and ment the n as the n 


10 as Marvel, ald the herd, life dy freed, and pierce my 
breaſt Wounded. and faint from battle my friends have left me 
here. The mournful tale ſhall come to my love on the banks of 
the ſtreamy Loda ; when ſhe is lane in the wood; and the * 
blaſt in the leaves. | 


"Nis faid the > hitg: of Morven, I will never. wound thee, Orla. 
On the banks of Loda let her ſee thee eſcaped from the hands of 
war. Let thy gray-haired father, who, perhaps, is blind. with age, 
hear the ſound of thy voice in his hall. With joy let the hers | 
oy and ſcarch . his hands. 


ee de will be find him, Fingal 3 ſaid the youth of che 
ſtreamy Lodz.——On Lena s heath I thall die; and foreign bards 
will talk of me. My broad ey WT And 
e | | 


Ti ee word e hl he fell pale on the heath 
of Lena. TT bends over him as he dies, and calls his younger 
heroes. 


2] oP ERIE ſans, raiſe. high the memory of Orla, 
Here let the dark-haired hero reſt far from the ſpouſe of his love. 
Here let him reſt in his narrow houſe far from the ſound of Loda. 
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The ſons of the feeble will end his bow at home, but will not be 


5 able to bend it. His faithful dogs howl on his hills, and his boars, 


which he uſed to purſue, rejoice. Fallen is the arm of battle; the, 
bony a6 among the e i an 77 3 


tary 8 voice, and blow the 3 ye bons of the Mr | 
Morven : let us go back to Swaran, and ſend the night away on 
ſong. Fillan, Oſcar, and Ryno, fly over the heath of Lena. Where, 
Ryno, art thou, young ſon of fame? Thou art not wont to be the 


| laſt to anſwer thy father. 


Ryno, ſaid Ullin firſt of bards, is with the awful forms of his 
fathers. With Trathal king of ſhields, and Trenmor of the mighty 
deeds. The youth is wee Dy is pal —he lies on Le- 


na's heath. 


hs fell the ſwifteſt in the race, ſaid the king, the firſt to bend ” 
the bow ? Thou ſcarce haſt been known to me; why did young 
Roo fall? But fleep thou ſoftly on Lena, Fingal ſhall ſoon behold 
thee. - Soon ſhall my voice be heard no more, and my: footſteps ceaſe 


to be ſeen.” The bards will tell of Fingal's name ; the ſtones will talk 


of me. But, Ryno, thou art low indeed, thou haſt not received 
thy fame. Ullin, ſtrike the harp for Ryno; tell what. the chief 
would have been. Farewel, thou firſt in every field. No more 
ſhall I direct thy dart. "LOO _ haſt been fo _ I behold thee 


not—Parewel. 


1 ee tear is on the cheek of the king, for terrible was his ſon in 


His fon ! that was like a beam of fire by night on the hill; 
jw of the foreſts ſink down 1 in its RON NH __ the traveller trembles 


at the ſound. 5 $077 | fed 970+. 
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Muosx fame is in that eee tomb, begun the 1 2 ge- 


nerous ſheils ? four once witn their heads of moſs Rand e and 
mark the narrow houſe of death, Near it let my Ryno reſt, and be 
the neighbour of the valiant. Perhaps ſome chief of fame is here to 
fly with my ſon on clouds. O Ullin, raiſe the ſongs of other times. 
Bring to memory the dark dwellers of the tomb. If in the field of 
the valiant they never fled from danger, my ſon ſhall reſt with them, 
far from his friends, on the heath of Lena. „ 


HERR, aid the mouth of the: ſong, 0 reſt the firſt of heroes. 
Silent is Lamderg “ in this tomb, and Ullin king of ſwords. And 
who, ſoft ſmiling from her cloud, ſhews me her face of love? | 
Why, daughter, why fo pale art thou, firſt of the maids of Cromla ? 
Doſt thou ſleep with the foes. in battle, Gelchoſſa, white-boſomed 
daughter of Tuathal? Thou haſt been the love of thouſands, but 
Lamderg was thy love. He came to Selma's mofly towers, and, 
Ang his dark buckler, ſpoke: 


8 is Gelchoſſa, my love, the daughter of the noble Tua- 
thal ? I left her in the hall of Selma, when I fought with the gloomy 
 Ulfadda. Return ſoon, O Lamderg, ſhe ſaid, for here I am in the 
midſt of ſorrow. Her white breaſt roſe with ſighs. Her cheek was 
wet with tears. But I ſee her not coming to meet me; and to ſooth 
my ſoul after battle. Silent is the hall of my joy; I hear not the 
voice of the bard. —Bran + does not ſhake his chains at the gate, glad 


* Lamh-dhearg ſignifies b/oo:2y hand. north of Scotland, to give the names of 
Gelchoſſa, white legged. Tuathal, furly. the heroes mentioned in this poem, to 
Ulfadda, lJong- beard. Ferchios, the cen- their dogs; a proof that they are fami- 
| queror of men. | liar to the ear, and their fame. generally 

+ Bran is a common name of gray- known, 
hounds to this day. It is a cuſtom in the 
K 2 2 - - 


. ming of Lamderg. Where 18 Gecko my tov, the 


at WE . 
| 5 
mild K of the generous Tata: | 


| LamDEks | fays Ferchios the ſon of Aidon, Gelchoſſa may be on 
: ca; ; ſhe and the maids of the bow purſuing the flying deer. 


Fr RCHIOS 1 replied the ier of Cent nO " | meets Ur ear 
of Lamderg. No ſound is in the woods of Lena. No deer fly in 
my fight. No panting dog purſues. I ſee not Gelchoſſa my love, 
*fair as the full moon ſetting on the hills of Croma. Go, Fetchivs, 
go to Allad* the gray-haired fon of the rock. His wen is in 


the circle of ſtones. He may know of Gelchoffa. 


Tux fon of 4 Aidon went ; and ſpoke to the car of age. Allad 1 
thou that dwelleſt in the rock: chou that trembleſt ed, what ſ faw 


thine ”_ of age ? 


1 SAw, anſwered Allad the old, Ullin the ſon of Cairbar. He | 
came like a cloud from Cromla ; and he hummed a ſurly ſong Nke 
a blaſt in a leafleſs wood. He entered the hall of Selma. — Lam 
derg, he ſaid, moſt dreadful of men, fight or yield to Ullin. Lam⸗ 
derg, replied Gelchoſſa, the ſon of battle, is not here. He fights 
Ulfada mighty chief. He is not here, thou firſt of men. Fut La 
derg never rs 8 He will fight the ſon ol Cairbar. 


V Allad is b druid: he is called fupernatural knowledge of things; from 
the ſon of the rock, from his dwelling in a, the druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous 
cave; and the. circle of ſtones here men- notion of the ſecond ſight, which prevailed 
tioned is the pale of the druidical temple. in the highlands and iſles 

He is here conſulted as one who had a 83 


Lovzry 


r For  e 
Lovrr v art thou, faid terrible Ullin, daughter of the generous 
Tuathal. I carry thee to Cairbar's halls. The valiant ſhall have 


. Nalahatf% _ 'Theas fone T war 3c : 
ee ener ry 244 on — remain on Cromta, to Wait that ion of 


battle, Lamderg. On the Fourth Gelchoſſa i is mine, if the mighty 
Lamdetg fies. 


5 ſaid the chief of Cromla, peace to thy dreams in the 
cave. Ferchios, ſound the horn of Lamderg that Ullin may hear 
on Cromla. Lamderg *, *, like a roaring ſtorm, aſcended the hill 
from Sela. He hummed a ſurly ſong as he went, like the noiſe 
of a falling ſtream. He ſtood like a cloud on the hill, that varies 


5 its form to the wind. He rolled a ſtone, the ſign of war. Ullin 


heard in Cairbar's hall. The hero heard, with joy, his foe, and 
took his father's ſpear. A ſmile brightens his dark-brown cheek, as 
he places his ſword by his fide. The dagger glittered in his hand. 
He whiſtled as he went. 


| 3 ſaw the ſilent chief, as a wreath of miſt aſcending 
the hill. She ſtruck her white and heaving breaſt ; and filent, 
tearful, feared for Lamderg. | 


: Campan, Lou chief of wells, ſaid the maid of the tender 
hand; I muſt bend the bow on Cromla; for I ſee the dark-brown 


SAE baſted up the hill. In vain ! the gloomy heroes fought. ——. 
Why ſhould I tell the ** of Morven wy wrathful heroes fight ! 


„Tue reader will and this paſſage * differently by eden and the tranſlator 
tered from what it was in the fragments of has choſen that reading which favours leaſt 
a poetry, —lt is delivered down very of IE — 

| 2 — — Fieree 
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Fierce Ullin fell. Voun 8 Landen came all n_ to the ge 
ter of en Tuathal. : yu 


— 


Wu P Lined + my 4 the foft-haired woman ſaid, what blood 
runs down my warrior's fide It is Ullin's blood, the chief re- 
plied, thou fairer than the ſnow of Cromla ! Gelchoſſa, let me reſt 
here a little while, The mighty Lamderg died. 


1 D geepeſt od ben: on we 0 chief of ſhady Cromla ? 
three days ſhe mourned beſide her love. The hunters found her 
dead. They raiſed this tomb above the three, Thy a, 0 king 


of Morven, may reſt here with heroes. 


And have my "i will roll Gaid | Fingal, the noiſe of their fame 
has reached my ears. Fillan and Fergus! bring hither Orla; the 

pale youth of the ſtream of Loda. Not unequalled ſhall Ryno lie 1 in 
| earth when Orla is by his fide. Weep, ye daughters of Morven ; 
and ye maids of the ſtreamy Loda. Like a tree they grew on the 
hills; and they have fallen like the oak * of the deſart; when it hes 
acroſs a _—_— and withers i in the wind of the mountain. | 


Oscar ! chief of every youth ! thou ſeeſt how they have fallen. 
Be thou, like them, on earth renowned. Like them the ſong of 
bards. Terrible were their forms i in battle; but calm was Ryno i in 


the days of peace. He was like the bow + of the ſhower ſeen far 


#—33 dre 11g Jevs zerre·— HoM. II. 16. | —Whit mean thoſe colourd freaks i in 
= as the mountain oak heaven, . Ot 447 v6 
Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found Diſtended as the — of God. appeas'd, 

It ſinks, and ſpreads its honours on the Or ſerve they as a flow'ry verge. to bind 

ground. Porz. eee 

+ + bo, t K lt MIL TOW S. 

Conſpicuous with three liſted colours gay. | 2 | 
5 F227 | diſtant 
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diſtant on the ſtream ; when the ſun is ſetting on Mora, and filence 
on the hill of deer. | Reſt, youngeſt of my ſons, reſt, O Ryno, on 
Lena. We too ſhall be no more; for the warrior one pe muſt fall. 
7 was chy 5 has _ of hills, had Henk 5 on wt 
What muſt the grief of Offian be, for thou thyſelf art gone. I hear 
not thy diſtant voice on Cona. My eyes perceive thee not. Often 
forlorn and dark I fit at thy tomb ; and feel it with my hands. When 


I think I hear thy voice; it is but the blaſt of the deſart. 3 ingal | 
has long ſince fallen aſleep, the ruler of the war. 


Furs Gaul and Offian fat with 8 on the foft x green ranks 
of Lubar. I touched the harp to pleaſe the king. But gloomy 


was his brow... He rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The hero 
ma his people. | 


þ 11 LIFTED my eyes to Cromla, and I ſaw the ſon of generous Se- 
mo. ad and flow he retired from his hill towards the lonely 
cave of Tura. He ſaw Fingal victorious, and mixed his joy with 
grief. The ſun is bright on his armour, and Connal ſlowly fol- 
lowed. They ſunk. behind the hill like two pillars of the fire of 
night: when winds purſue them over the mountain, and the flaming | 
heath reſounds. Beſide a ſtream of roaring. foam his cave is in a 
rock. One tree bends above it; and the ruſhing winds eccho againſt 
its ſides. Here reſts the chief of Dunſcaich, the ſon of generous 
Semo. His thoughts are on the battles he loſt ; and the tear is on 
his:cheek. He mourned the departure of his fame that fled like the 

miſt of Cona. O Bragela, thou art too far remote to-cheer the ſoul 
of the hero. But let him ſee thy bright form in his ſoul; that his 
| enn, ay return to the * ben of Dunſcaich. 


WuO 


— ——— P — EC 
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Wuo comes with the locks of age? It is the ſon of the ſongs. Hail, 
Carril of other times, thy voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura. 


Thy words are . pleaſant as the ſhower that falls on the fields of the 
| ſun. Carril of the times of old, why n thou from the fon 
the generous Semo W 8 


Oss ian king of Grords, replied ene e fag 


Long haſt thou been known to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often 


have I touched the harp to lovely Evirallin. Thou too haſt often 
accompanied my voice in Branno's hall of generous ſhells. And 
often, amidſt our voices, was heard the mildeſt Evirallin. One day 
ſhe ſung of Cormac's fall, the youth that died for her love. I ſaw 


the tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief of men. Her ſoul 25 
was touched for the unhappy, though ſhe loved him not. How fair 


— a thouſand maids \ was the daughter of the OTE: 


Brin not, Carril, I replied, bring not bets memory to my mind. 


55 ſoul muſt melt at the remembrance. My eyes muſt have their 


Pale in the earth is ſhe 1 n love. 


Bur fit thou on the heath, O Bard, a tes ee bei I 
is pleaſant as the gale of ſpring that ſighs on the hunter's ear; when 


he wakens 22. . ee 


rits * of the hill. 
* 8 more mild What * it te when quits immortal 
Retreated in a filent valley, ſing LS 
With notes angelical. ——— Suſpended bell; and toch with raviſhment 


de harmony, Thethranging audiente. MIL rom. 
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HE clouds of night came rolling down and reſt on Cromla's 
| - dark-brown ſteep. The ſtars of the north ariſe over the rol- 

ling of the waves of Ullin ; they ſhew-their heads of fire through | 
the flying miſt of heaven. A diſtant wind roars in * wood ; but 
—_ and dark is the ow of death. 


— * - . N — 


9 * ILL on * Cl 3 aroſe in my ears ho tuneful voice 
of-Carril. He ſung. of the. companions of our youth, and the days 
of former years; When we met on the banks of Lego, and ſent 
round the j Joy of the ſhell. Cromla, with its cloudy ſteeps, anſwered 
to his voice. The ghoſts of thoſe he ſung came in their ruſtling 
blaſts. They were : ſeen to nen wich Joy wien der n W 
c their praiſe. TN : 


This book opens with the fourth up in "ok poem. The fg lies in the 
ab and ends on the morning of the heath of Lena, and the mountain —— 
ſixth day. The time of five days, five on the wan of Ulſter, - MRI en T 4 


_—_ Fenn 4. - 7-421; i 7 12 2 By 
225 re - | | F 
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B thy ſoul bleſt, O Carril, in the midſt of thy eddying winds. 
O that thou wouldſt come to'my hall when I am alone by night? 
And thou doſt come, my friend, I hear often thy light hand on 
my harp ; when it hangs on the diſtant wall, and the feeble ſound 
touches my ear. Why doſt thou not ſpeak to me in my grief, and 
tell when I ſhall behold my friends? But thou paſſeſt away in thy 
murmuring blaſt ; _ 1 By Ty whiſtles ran 1 85 br hair 
of Oſſian. | 


Now on the fide. of Mora the heroes gathered to the. feaſt. A 
thouſand aged oaks are burning to the wind. The ſtrength * of 
the ſhells goes round. And the ſouls of Waris brighten. with j joy. 
But the King of Lochlin is ſilent, and forrow reddens in the eyes of 
his pride. He often turned toward Lena and remembered that 
he fell. 21 1 | 


FinGAL leaned on. the ſhield of his fathers. His gray locks ſlowly 
| waved on the wind, and glittered to the beam of vight. 1 a 
che grief of waran, OT ER 1 


Raisz, Ullin, raiſe the ſong of peace, ai ſooth my ſoul after 
battle, that my ear may forget the noiſe of arms. And let a hun- 
dred harps be near to gladden the King of Locklin. He muſt depart 
from us win} W. ——Nons ever t went ſad _ Fingal. | Oscar the 


20 By the ne br ametive ded chem 3 . 
the liquor the heroes drunk: of what Kind if they had them at all. The Caledonians. 
it was, cannot be aſcertained at this diſtance in their frequent incurſions to the province. = 
of time. The tranſlator has met with ſe- might become acquainted with thoſe con- 


. veral ancient poems that mention wax- veniencies of life, and introduce them into. 


lights and wine as common, in the halls of their own country, among the booty _— 
Fingal. The names of both are borrowed. _ SINN South Britain... 65 f 
from the Latin. which plainly ſhews that. | ; 

| | ar 
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lightning of my ſwrord is againſt the ſtrong in n. as: 
| en e e 1 


— *, ſaid the mouth of che 1 lived in — 7c of 
other years. He bounded over the waves of the north: companion 
of the ſtorm. The high rocks of the land of Lochlin, and its groves 
of murmuring ſounds appeared to the hero through the miſt ;—he 
bound his white-boſomed fails. Trenmor purſued the boar that 
roared along the woods of Gormal. Many had bee: from its pre- 
| are Fame flew it. 


eee chiefs that beheld tha nk told of the nnighty FENG 
| They told that he ſtood like a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his 
valour. The king of Lochlin prepared the feaſt, and called the 
blooming Trenmor. Three days he feaſted at C windy 

tomate We his choice in the . | 


Tur me of Lochlin * no oo that, vielded e not to Frownne, 
The ſhell of joy went round with ſongs in praiſe of the king of 
Morven ; he that came over the waves, the firſt of mighty men. 


| Now when the fourth gray morn aroſe, the hero launched his ſhip; 
and walking along the ſilent ſhore waited for the ruſhing wind. For 
© len grove. 


_ CoveRED over with arms of ſteel + Gn of th woody ORE 
appeared. Red was his cheek and fair his hair. His ſkin like the 
ſnow. of Morven. Mild rolled his blue and doing. A | 
| Hoke tothe king of fers. N ee e 


; on Trenmor was great grandfarher to Fingal. "The pe is introduced to bella 
| the diſmiſſion of . 


1 4 | "Sr av, 
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. STAY, Trenmor, ſtay thou firſt of men, thou haſt not conquered 
Lonval's ſon. My ſword has often met the brave, And the wiſe 
ſhun the 2 of my bows 7 


| Tuo Kir-heiredd yourk;" aner replied I will not cht with 
Lonvalts: ſon. Thine arm is feeble, rt of wes "Any 
to Gormal's dark-brown hinds. ' Aa eat | 


Bur I will retire, 0 the youth, with the ſword of Tren- 
mor; and exult in the ſound of my fame. The virgins ſhall gather 
with ſmiles around him who conquered Trenmor. They ſhall figh 
with the ſighs of love, and admire the length of thy ſpear ; when 
I ſhall carry it among * and 1 _ bark 8 10 to 
the ſun. - W eee e 

Troy malt never carry my Mats fait R angry ice of "RY 
ven. Thy mother ſhall find thee pale on the ſhore of the eccho- 
ing Gormal; and, mine over he ne wr fee en 11 bn 
him 1j en * at ee ier bavor tn ett 


1I wr not lift ip ſpear, replied the youth, my arm is not 
ftrong with years. But with the feathered dart, I have learned to 
pierce a diſtant foe. Throw down that heavy mail of ſteel; for 
Trenmor is covered all over.] firſt, will lay my mail on earth. 
Throw now 5 5 dart, thou re of Morven. 


k v7 24S £3.53 


+. & 


Hz fo the 8 of her dein. It was ths ſiſter of the EY 
she had ſeen him in the halls of Gormal; and loved his face of 
youth. The ſpear dropt from the hand of Trenmor: he bent 

his red cheek to the SOS for he had ſeen her like a beam of light 
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that meets the ſons of the cave, when macs reviſit the fields of ths 
ſun, and bend their 8 eyes. TOES | 


Cnlxr of the windy Morven, begun the maid of the arms of ſnow ; 
let me reſt in thy bounding ſhip, far from the love of Corlo. For 
he, like the thunder of the deſart, is terrible to Inibaca. He loves 
me in the gloom of his pride, and ſhakes ten thouſand ſpears. 


ResT thou in peace, ſaid the mi ghty Trenmor, behind the ſhield 
of my fathers. I will not fly from the chief, 1 he ſhakes ten 
thouſand ow: | Eh 


BR days he 8 on the ſhore; and ſent his horn abroad. 
He called Corlo to battle from all his ecchoing hills. But Corlo 
came not to battle. The king of Lochlin deſcended. He feaſted 
on the roaring ſhore ; and gave the maid to Trenmor. 

Kine of Lochlin, faid Fingal, thy blood flows in the veins of 
thy foe. Our families met in battle, becauſe they loved the ſtrife 
of ſpears. But often did they feaſt in the hall; and ſend-round the 
joy of the ſhell. —Let thy face brighten with gladneſs, and thine 
ear delight in the harp. Dreadful as the ſtorm of thine ocean, thou 
haſt poured thy valour forth; thy voice has been like the voice of 
thouſands when they engage in battle. Raiſe, to-morrow, thy 
white ſails to the wind, thou brother of Agagdecca. Bright as the 
beam of noon ſhe comes on my mournful ſoul. I have ſeen thy tears 
for the fair one, and ſpared thee in the halls of Starno ; when my 
ſword was red with ſlaughter, and my eye full of tears for the 
maid. Or doſt thou chuſe the fight? The combat which thy 
fathers gave to Trenmor is thine: that hou W mo renown- 
on 1 the ſun ſetting in the weſt. 


K 
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Kind of the race of Morven, ſaid the chief of the waves of 
Lochlin ; never will Swaran fight with thee, firft of a thouſand 
heroes! I have ſeen thee in the halls of Starno, and few were thy 
years beyond my own.———When ſhall I, I faid to my ſoul, lift the 
ſpear like the noble Fingal ? We have fought heretofore, O warrior, 
on the fide of the ſhaggy Malmor ; after my waves had carried me 
to thy halls, and the feaſt of a thouſand ſhells was fpread. Let the 


bards ſend him who overcame to future yh. for. en was s he 


1 W of K heathy Malmor. 


Bur many of the e ſhips of Lechlin bins loſt their Fd bs on 140 85 
Take theſe, thou king of Morven, and be the friend of Swaran. 
And when thy ſons ſhall come to the moſſy towers of Gormal ; the 
| foaſt y ſhells ſhall be ſpread, and the combat offered on 1 the vale. . 


Non ſhip, W 15 the king, ſhall F ingal take, nor land of many 
hills. The deſart is enough to me with all its deer and woods. Riſe 

on thy waves, again, thou noble friend of Agandecca. Spread thy 
white fails to the beam of the morning, and return to the as 
Gs of Gormal. | 


| [Bzzer > tas foul, thou king of ſhells, aid Swaran pF: he dark- 
brown ſhield. In peace thou art the gale of ſpring. In war the 
mountain-ſtorm. Take now my hand in PRs thou noble 


1 thy * mourn | thoſe who fall. Let Erin give 85 ſons of 
; aba earth; and raiſe the moſſy ſtones of their fame. That 
the children of the north hereafter may behold the place where their 
fathers Wah And ſome hunter may ſay, when he leans un a 

2 | moſy 
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moſſy tomb, here Fingal and Swaran fought, , the herocs of other 
r Thus barenßter hall he lay, and aur fame ſhall laſt for ever. 


| TE faid the hw of ” hills, 3 our e is 1 
We ſhall paſs away like a dream. No ſound will be in the fields 
of our battles. Our tombs will be loſt in the heath. The hunter 
ſhall not know che place of our reſt. Our names may be heard in 
the ſong, but the ſtrength of our arms will ceaſe, | 


O Ossrax, Carril, and Ullin, ou know of heroes that are no 
more. Give us the ſong of other years. Let the night paſs away on 
the One, and morning return with joy. 


Wr gave the ſong to he kings, 3 2 hundred "4M accom- 
panied our voice. The face of Swaran brightened like the full moon 
of heaven, when the clouds vaniſh away, and leave wow calm and 

board bits nen, | 


Ir vor then dine Flat fake Cnahes chief of other times. 


Where is the ſon of Semo ; the king of the iſle of miſt ? has he re- 


tired, like the meteor of death, to the dreary cave of Tura? 


>  CUCHULLIN, ſaid Carril of other times, lies in the dreary cave of 
Tura. His hand is on the ſword of his ſtrength. His thoughts oa 
te battles which he loſt. Mournful is the king of ſpears, for he has. 

often been victorious. He. ſends the ſword of his war to reſt on 
the ſide of Fingal. For, like the ſtorm of the deſart, thou haſt 
ſcattered all his foes. Take, O Fingal, the ſword of the here; for 
his fame is departed like miſt when it flies before the — 1 | 
of ons TO.” | yy 


No.: 


h en eee Sw 

No: replied the king, Fingal ſhall never take his (word. His 
arm is mighty in war ; and tell him his- fame ſhall never fail. Many 
have been overcome in battle, at have ſhone afterwards lee the 
ſun of heaven. Ts | go 


a” 


0 SWARAN, whe of che ng PW give all thy: grief 
away.——The vanquiſhed, if brave, are renowned; they are like 
the ſun in a cloud when he hides his face in the ſouth, but Walt 
_—_ on the hills of W 441-8 

cee hls cr of Cone; Te ſought the battle on any 
coaſt. His ſoul rejoiced in blood; his ear in the din of arms. He 
poured his warriors on the ſounding g Craca; and Crace' 8 king met 
him from his grove; for then within the circle of Brute * he ſpoke | 
to the 1 ſtone of power. | 


37 ” 


FIERCE was the bald. of the heroes, for the maid of the breaſt 
of ſhow. The fame of the daughter of Craca had reached Grumal 
at the ſtreams of Cona ; he vowed to have the white-boſomed maid, 
or die on the echoing Craca. Three days they ſtrove GO and 
: Grumal on the fourth was bound. 


Fa from his friends they placed him in the horrid circle' of 
Brumo; where often, they ſaid, the ghoſts of the dead howled round 
the ſtone of their fear. But afterwards he ſhone like a pillar of the 
light of heaven. They fell by his "T2 hand, and nen = 
his fame. 8 | | 


9 This EM alades to 11. religion of hs ing of Craca, See a note on a Gila 
ſubje in the third book, 


3 
: 


— 
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| Rarse, ye bards of other times, raiſe high the praiſe of 6 


that my ſoul may ſettle on their fame ; and che 1 of g n 
to be fad. | 


Turzy Joy in the heath of Mora; the dark winds ruſtle over the 
heroes. A hundred voices at once aroſe, a hundred harps were 
ſtrung ; they ſung of other times, and. the eighty, chiefs of for- 

mer years. 


"Ra now ſhall I hear the bard ; or rejoice at the fame of my 
fathers ? The harp is not ſtrung on Morven ; nor the voice of muſic 
raiſed on Cona. Dead with the N is the bard; and fame i is in 
8 the deſart no more. 


MoRNINOG ah with the beam of the eaſt, and glimmers on 
gray-headed Cromla. Over Lena is heard the horn of Swaran, and 
the ſons of the ocean gather around. Silent and fad they mount 
| the wave, and the blaſt of Ullin is behind their fails. White, as the 

miſt of Morven, they float along the (ea; ©; ty | | 


CALL, faid Fingal, call my dogs, the long-bounding ſons of the 
ch ace. Call white-breaſted Bran; and the ſurly ſtrength of Luath. 
Fillan, and Ryno—but he is not here; my ſon reſts on the bed 
of death.” Fillan and F ergus, blow my horn, that the j joy of the 
chace may ariſe ; that the deer of Cromla may hear and ſtart at * 
lake af roes. 


5 Tur ſhrill found ſpreads along the wad The ſons "I heathy | 
A . dogs fly off at once, gray- bounding 
M through 


Cromla ariſe. 
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through the divided heath. A deer fell by every dog, and three by 
the white-breaſted Bran. He brought. them, i in their _ to Fin 
gal, that the joy of the OP might be great. 


| On deer fell at the tomb of Ryno ; and the grief of Fingal re- 
turned. He faw how peaceful lay the ſtone of him who was the 
firſt at the thace.——No more ſhalt thou riſe, O my ſon, to par- 
take of the feaſt of Cromla. Soon will thy tomb be hid, and the 
graſs grow rank on thy grave. The ſons of the feeble ſhall 20 
| * os and ſhall not Know that the oy lie there. 


Oes1An and Fillan, ſons of my Wee and Gaul king of the 
blue blades of war, let us aſcend the hill to the cave of Tura, and 
find the chief of the battles of Erin. Are theſe the walls of Tura, 
gray and lonely they riſe on the heath? The king of ſhells is fad, and 
the halls are deſolate. Come let us find the king of ſwords, and 
give him all onr joy. | 9255 £ {ar 


Bor is that Cuchullin, O Fillan, or a pillar of ſmoke on the 
heath? The wind of Cromla i 1s on OY e and I ws aaaly not 
* friend. 1 | 


e 66/1 replied the youth, it is the ſon of 'Semo. FOLIO 
* ſad is the hero; his hand is on his ſword. Hail to the ſon of 
battle, breaker of the ſhiclds ! 


1 to thee, replied Cuchullin, hail to all the ſons of Morven. 
Delightful is thy preſence, O Fingal, it is like the ſun on Cromla; 
| ow the hunter mourns his abſence for a ſeaſon, and ſees him be- 
2 | , ' tween 


en Ant EAP Dr 'P O E M. „„ 


tween che clonds. Thy ſons are een een 
_ give light in the night. 0 a 


— 


Ir is not thus thou haſt Gem: me, O Fingal, returning fide the 
ane when the kings of the world # 99 War 
returned ta the hill of hinds. 


Many are thy ETA Cuchullin, Kid Connan des bes 55 


nown. Thy words are many, ſon of Semo, but where are thy 
deeds in arms? Why did we come, over the ocean, to aid thy 
feeble ſword ? Thou flyeſt to thy cave of ſorrow, and Connan fights 
thy battles ; Jo to me wa arms of light ; "oye _—_ thou 


ow n 


| Mo ft el the chink, ever. 1 the arms af Cuchullia; 
and had a thouſand heroes fought them it were in vain, thou gloo- 
my youth. I fled not to the cave of forrow, as long as Erin's 
warriors * n | | | 


YourTu of the feeble arm, fad Fingal, Connan, ſay no more. 
Cuchullin is renowned in battle, and terrible over the deſart. Often 
have T heard thy fame, thou ſtormy chief of Inisfail. Spread now 
thy white fails for the iſle of miſt, and ſee Bragela leaning on her 
rock. Her tender eye is in tears, and the winds lift her long hair 
from her heaving breaſt. She liſtens to the winds of night to hear 


'® This is the only paſſage in the poem, 1 Connan was of the family of Morni. 
wherein the wars of Fingal againſt the He is mentioned in ſeveral other poems, 
Romans are alluded to :——The Roman and always appears with the "ſame cha- 
emperor is diſtinguiſhed i in old compoſition -rater. The poet paſſed him over in fi- 
Dy hotitlevf hang übe wi; | lence till no, and his behaviour here 
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the voice of thy rowers *; to hear the ng of the 1 had the found 
of thy diſtant harp. 4 5 | 


Ax long ſhall ſhe liſten in vain; Cuchullin ſhall never return. 
HW: can I behold Bragela to raiſe the figh of her braſh! ? Fingal, 
I was always victorious in the battles of other ſpears |. * 


Axp hereafter thou ſhalt be victorious, ſaid Fingal king of ſhells. 

The fame of Cuchullin ſhall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla. 
Many battles await We O a and re ſhall br ne n * 
ay hand: | X of FE | 


1 hither, O as a Wa prepare — feaſt 5 ſhells ; | 
that our ſouls may INC: after —_— nts our friends delight in 
our „ NIE ST His 5 18 | | = 


W at, we fealted, and we fun g· The ſoul of Cuchullin _ 
The ftrength of his arm returned ; and gladneſs brightened on 
his face. | Te 


th LIN gave bh as: nnd Carril 1 * voice. I, often, join- 
ed the bards, and ſung of battles of the ſpear. Battles where 1 
often fought ; but now I fight no more. The fame, of my former 
ed is . and 1 4 forlorn at the tombs of . friends. of 


E > Wy paſſed. the 32 1 in 1 ls ; Gl 4 — the 
morning with joy. Fingal aroſe on the heath, and ſhook his'ght- 
tering ſpear in his hand. He moved firſt toward the \ mm of 
Lena, and we followed like a ridge of = ts 

* The practice of ſinging when they row 8 coaſt of. Wen and the. ies. 


is univerſal among the inhabitants of the * * time, and inſpirits the rowers. 
? SPREAD 
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% 


SPREAD the fail, faid the king of Morven, and catch the winds 


that pour from Lena. 


We roſe on the wave with ſongs, and 


| ruſhed, with joy, through the foam of the ocean *. 


It is allowed by the beſt critics that 
an epic poem ought to end happily. This 
rule, in its moſt material circumſtances, is 
obſerved by the three moſt deſervedly ce- 
| lebrated poets, Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton; yet, I know not how it happens, the 
concluſions of their poems throw a me- 


lancholy damp on the mind, One leaves 


his reader at a funeral; another at the un- 
timely death of a hero ; and a third in the 
ſolitary ſcenes of an unpeopled world. 


Ns o appierov Taper "Exlogos i- 


do HoukER. 
Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful ſlept the mighty Hector's 
hade. 5 Pops. 


Frrrum adverſe ſub peftore condit 
Fervidus. Aft illi ſoluuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras. 
„„ - WM. 
He rais'd his arm aloft; and at the word 
Deep in his boſom drove the ſhining ſword. 
The ſtreaming blood diſtain'd his arms 
around, | 
And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing thro? 
the wound. DRYDEN. 


They, hand in hand, with wand'ring fteps 


and ſlow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 
: 5 MIL rox. 
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DRAMATIC POEM. 
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The PERSONS. 


- 


FINGAL. | MEL4LCoMA, ) daughters of 
HiDALLAN. DzR8AGRENA,) Morni. 
CoMALA. BaR ps. 

DER$AGRENA. 


HE chace is over.—No noiſe on Ardven but the torrent's roar l 


-Daughter of Morni, come from Crona's banks. Lay 


4 the bow and take the harp. Let the night come on with 
ſongs, and our joy bo great on An 


* This poem is valuable on account of 
the light it throws on the antiquity of Oſ- 
fian's compoſitions. The Caracul men- 


tioned here is the ſame with Caracalla the 


ſon of Severus, who in the year 211 com- 
manded an expedition againſt the Caledo- 
nians.— The variety of the meaſure ſhews 


1 


that che poem was originally ſet to muſic, 
and perhaps preſented before the chiefs 
upon. ſolemn occaſions, — Tradition has 
handed down the ſtoxy more complete than 
it is in the poem.“ Comala, the daughter 
of Sarno king of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands,. 
fell in love wich Fingal the ſon of Comba 

| at 
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MELILCOMA *. 


N night comes on, thou blue-eyed maid, gray dt grows 


am along the plain. 
he ſeemed through the gloom, but ſoon he bounded away. A me- 
teor played round his branchy horns; and the awful faces of other 
times looked from the clouds of Crona. 


[Dznehonznd 4. 


| Tuaxss are the ſigns of Fingal's death. The king of ſhields is 
fallen and Caracul prevails. Riſe, Comala ||, from thy rocks; 


daughter of Sarno, riſe in tears. The youth of thy love is low, and 


his ghoſt is already on our hills. 


MTL IL COA. 
Tux Comala fits: forlorn! two gray dogs near ſhake their 
rough ears, and catch the flying breeze. Her red cheek reſts on 
her arm, and the mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her blue- 


at a feaſt, to which her father had invited He left her on a hill, within ſight of Cara- 


him, [ Fingal, B. III.] upon his return 
from Lochlin, after the death of Agan- 


decca. Her paſſion was ſo violent, that ſhe 
followed him, diſguiſed like a youth, who 
wanted to be employed in his wars. 


Lamor, one of Fingal's heroes, whoſe love 


ſhe had lighted ſome time before—Her ro- 


mantic paſſion and beauty recommended 
her ſo much to the king, that he had re- 
ſolved to make her his wife ; when news 


was brought him of Caracul's expedition. 


He marched to ſtop the progreſs of the 
enemy, and Comala attended him. 
4 * 8 


cul's army, when he himſelf went to battle, 
having previouſly promiſed, if he ſurvived, 
to return that night.” The ſequel of the 


| ſtory may be gathered from the poem itſelf. 
She 


was ſoon diſcovered by Hidallan the ſon of 


Melilcoma, —ſ Ni rolling eye. 


+ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Trejæ . 
VIXG. 


Numina magna deum. 

dreadful ſounds I hear, 

And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear. 
DRYDEN. 


| t Derfagrena, the brighineſs of a ſun- 


beam, | 3 
Comala, the maid of the pleaſant brow. - 


rolling 


I faw a deer at Crona's ſtream; a moſſy bank 


* 
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rolling eyes toward the fields of his promiſe. Where art thou, 
0 e for the night i Is gathering around 7 | 


2 


Coax ALA. 


0 Carun® of the acai) why do I behold thy waters rolling 
in blood ? Has the noiſe of the battle been heard on thy banks; and 
ſleeps the king of Morven ? Riſe, moon, thou daughter of the 
ſky ! look from between thy clouds, that I may behold the light of 
his ſteel, on the field of his promiſe. —Or rather let the meteor, that 
lights our departed fathers through the night, come, with its red 
light, to ſhew me the way to my fallen hero. Who will defend me 
from ſorrow ? Who from the love of Hidallan ? Long ſhall Comala 
look before ſhe can behold Fingal in the midſt of his hoſt ; bright 
as the beam of the morning in the cloud of an early ſhower. 


* 2 5 
144 * „ * 2 © . 4 
: n * 1 J 
i? ? 3 * ; & * * 


; 3 * 


Rox L, thou miſt of gloomy Crona, roll on the path of the hun- 

| Hide his ſteps from mine eyes, and let me remember my 
0 no more. The bands of battle are ſcattered, and no crowding 
ſteps are round the noiſe of his ſteel. O Carun, roll thy ſtreams of 
blood, for the chief of the Feu fell. | 


* thin or Cara'on, a wats river.— 
This river retains ſtill the name of Carron, 
and falls into the Forth ſome miles to the 
North of Falkirk. ; 

—— Genteſque alias cum pelleret armis 

Sedibus, aut viclas vilem ſervaret in uſum 
© Servitu, hic cententa ſues defendere fines 

Roma ſecurigeris prætendit mænia Scatis : 


Hic ſpe progreſſus peſta, Caronis ad undam 


: Terminus yy fignat divortia regni. 
| | Bucnanan, 


+ Hidallan was ſent by Fingal to give _ 
notice to Comala of his return ; he, to re- 
venge himſelf on her for lighting his love 


| ſome time before, told her that the king 
was killed in battle. 


He even pretended 
that he carried his body from the field ” 
be buried in her preſence; and this cir- 
cumſtance makes it probable that the poem 


was ee 


CoMALA. 


— <p) 
.. a ram ere rr re OOO 
* 
- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ComaLla. 


Wno fell on Carun's grafly banks, ſon of the 2 * ? Was | 
he white as the ſnow of Ardven ? Blooming as the bow of the 


ſhower ? Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, foft and curling in 
the day of the ſun? Was he like the thunder of heaven in battle? 


Fleet as the roe of the deſart ? 


HiDALLAN. 
O THAT I might behold his love, fair-leaning from * rock } 


S ESD 
* 
* * 


| Her red eye dim in tears, and her bluſhing cheek half hid in her 
locks ! Blow, thou gentle breeze, and lift the heavy locks of the 


maid, that I may behold her white arm, and lovely cheek of her 
ſorrow ! . | 

| C OMALA. ” 

AND is the ſon of Comhal fallen, chief of the mournful tale? 


The thunder rolls on the hill The lightening flies on wings of 
fire ! But they frighten not Comala; for her Fingal fell. Say, chief 
| Ae tale, fell the breaker Mn” net or 1 


| Hr DAL LAN. | 
Tux nations are ee on their hills; for they ſhall hear the 
voice of me © err no more. oa 


r pray 


4 Conrusion 18 thee over thy plains; and deſtruction 8 
thee, thou king of the world. Few be thy ſteps ta thy grave; and 


let one virgin mourn thee. Let her be, like Comala, tearful in the 
days of her youth. Why haft thou told me, Hidallan, that my 


hero fell ? I might have hoped a little while his return, and have 
thought I ſaw him on the diſtant rock; a tree might have deceived 
me with his appearance; and the wind of the hill been the ſound 
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| of his horn in mine ear. O that I were on the banks of Carun ! 
W tears might be wann on his cheek ! 


| HtDALLLAN. 


Hs lies not on the banks of Carun : on Ardven 1 raiſe his 
tomb. Look on them, O moon, from thy clouds; ; be thy beam 
bright on his breaſt, that Comala may behold him in the light of 
his armour. 


| ComaLa. 


bröi ye an S grave, till I behold be He left me 
at the chace alone. I knew not that he went to war. He faid he 
would return with the night; and the king of Morven is returned. 

Why didſt thou not tell me that he would fall, O trembling ſon of 
the rock * Thou haſt ſeen him in the blood of his * but 
chou didit not tell Comala! | | 


"xs 10. PR ets MI tICOMA. 3 * 
WrarT found is that on Ardven? Who is that bright in the 

vale? Who comes like the es of rivers, when their crowded 

Wie rao aca, -: A 126997 Ff 31 


MOD to igen - 33 - 1 | | 

Wo is it but the foe of Comala, the " of the king of the 
world! Ghoſt of Fingal ! do thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala's 
bow. Let him fall like the hart of the deſart. It is Fingal in 
the crowd of his ghoſts. Why doſt thou come, * love, to 9 
D . ta Iva wm 2. 

* By the ſon of the rock ſhe means a tay ra > and chat 
druid. It is probable that ſome of the or- Comala had conſulted one of them con- 
der of the druids remained as late as the cerning the event of the war with Caracul. 


e | TN 2 FINGAL. 
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Ras, ye bards of the ſong, the wars of ail Wenz Carun. 
Caracul has fled from my arms along the fields of his pride. He 8 
ſets far diſtant like a meteor that incloſes a ſpirit of night, when 
the winds drive it over the heath, and the dark woods, are, Hande, 
ing around. i 
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T HEARD a voice like the breeze of my hills. Is it he Killed 
of Galmal, the white-handed daughter of Sarno? Look _ thy : 
ate e e er eee 8e greh 5478 


f 


EET Comara, 3 tht 
Taxz me to the caye of thy reſt, (0) r ſon of death l- 1 90 ” ; 


— 


8 | WER 
— 


\ 


FfN GAL. WO , g TINY 


1 
* 


Coms to the cave of my reſt The 430 is over +, and the ſun 


is on our fields. Come. to the cave of ny reſt, huntreſs of ec- 
choing Cona. | 


Coma. hs DAY 6 OT 


* E is e with his ! ; I feel the 580 de his battles | 
But I muſt reſt beſide the rock till my ſoul ſettle from fear, — 


* 0 


Let tlie ue.” be near ; and raiſe the fong, ye e e 4 Morni. 


1 4X + er, * © 7 477 = AT 
2, [LEE 361} * bs J a Nd — * 11 SIS A #3 „ J 


q DrxsacTNA. i Godt) 1 bf 


4 4 Annie! # 


ED 3 ee deer on Ardven,. fo the on aſcends on 


- 


_— 


| the rock; go ta the feaſt of Comala, king of the woody Morven! 


O my dove that art in the clefts of the + The winter i pſt, the rain ivover 
rock, in the ſecret places of the ſtairs, let me and gone. 7 


OR EN ay voice, 3 een Song. 


Sh «+ | 3 Ty Phe. > Rogen 
7 2 7 4 £ of : 5 
3 e * 1 > N * 4254 1 4 e b 
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"Rater, ye fons of the fong, the wars of the ſtreamy Gena tar 
my white-handed maid may rejoices : " while 1 dehale the feaſt of 
my love. ths. | . | b 
ne | | 

Rol L, ſtreamy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons of battle fled. The 
ſteed is not ſeen on our fields; and the wings * of their pride ſpread 
in other lands. The ſun will now riſe in peace, and the ſhadows 
deſcend in joy. The voice of the chace will be heard; and the 
ſhields hang in the hall. Our delight will be in the war of the 
ocean, and our hands be red in the blood of Lochlin. Roll, —— 
N eee the ſons of battle fled. re ane 


MEL1LCOMA.. EY. 


8 ye 1e miſts from high $ ye tos life her 
ſoul. Pale lies the maid at the rock Comala 1 is no more 


FINGAL. 
Is the 3 of Sarno dead; the white-bolomed maid of my 
love? Meet me, Comala, on my bers. whan I fit alone at the- 
ſtreams: of my hills. | ws 


HID ALTA. 


CEASED the voice of che huntreſs of Galmal? Why did! trouble 
the ſoul of the maid ? When ſhall ee we 3 in — 
of the dark- brown hinds? 


FIN GAL. 


5 | Youru of the gloomy brow | no more ſhalt thou feaſt i in my 
halls. Thou ſhalt not purſue my chace, W 


* Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle. 


by 


94 „ O N A . A 


by thy ſword * aal me to the place of her reſt that I may . 
hold her beauty. Pale ſhe lies at the rock, and the cold winds 
lift her hair. Her bow-ſtring ſounds in the blaſt, and her arrow 
was broken in her fall. Raiſe the praiſe of the daughter of __ 
and 1 * her name to the wind of the hills. 


6 8 Baxps. | 


ys 37 eee gl ni the maid; and 1 lift her | 
| foul! Around her, from their clouds, bend the awful faces of her 
fathers; Sarno + of the gloomy brow ; and the red-rolling eyes of 
EFidallan. When ſhall thy white hand ariſe, and thy voice be heard 


on our rocks ? The maids ſhall ſeek thee on the heath, but they will 


not find thee. Thou ſhalt come, at times, to their dreams, and 


ſettle peace in their ſoul. Thy voice ſhall remain in their ears , 


and they ſhall think with joy on the dreams of their reſt. Meteors 


. „ 


roll around the maid, and r ee lift her ſoul! 


*The "aka of the be of Hidallan i is allan was the firſt king hat vel in 


introduced, as an epiſode, in the poem Iniſtore. | 
which ny pony Bin lows in * wol- 1 The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 


lection. 80 charming left his voice, that he a while 
I Sarnothe father of Comala died foon Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, fill Rood fix'd 
after the flight of his daughter. Fid- to hear. MͤIIrowW. 


* 


of CARO $5: 


A Þ 0 E A 


RI ING, ai of b Toſear, wins the kinds ; the light of the 


ſong riſes in Offian's ſoul. 


It is like the field, when darkneſs 


covers the hills wen and the ſhadow * n on the plain 


of the fun. 


- 


| 11 BEHOED my fon; O „ Malvins, near 10 molly wal e 
but it is the miſt þ of the deſart tinged with the beam of the welt : 
Lovely is the miſt that aſſumes the form of Oſcar ! turn from it, * 

winds, when ye roar on the fide of Arcen. 


Wo comes ende nay ſon, 3 e ol His 
ſtaff is in his hand, bis gray hair looſe on the wind. Surly joy 


Caros is probably the noted uſurper 
Carauſius, by birth a Menapian, who aſ- 
ſumed the purple in the year 284; and, 
| ſeizing on Britain, defeated the emperor 


Maximian Herculius in ſeveral naval en- 


- gagements, which gives propriety to his 

being called in this poem the king of ſhipy. 

e repaired Agricola's wall, in order 

to obſtruct the incurſions of the Caledo- 

nians; and when he was employed in that 

work, it appears he was attacked by a 
| 1 


party under the command of Oſcar the ſon 


of Oſſian. This battle is the foundation 


of the preſent poem, which is addreſſed to 
Malvina the. daughter of Toſcar. | 

+ Crona is the name of a ſmall ſtream 
Carron. On its 


which runs into the 


banks is the ſcene of the preceding drama- 
tic poem. ; | 
+ Who is this that cometh out of the 
wilderneſs like pillars of ſmoke. | 
© © SoLOMoN's Song. 


hghtens 


96% The WAR of CAROS: 
lightens his face; and he often looks back to Caros. 11 is Ryno * 
of the ſong, he mou went to view theifoe. 


WIiAT does . king of ſhips, ſaid the ſon of the now mourn- 
ful Oſſian ee he the wings 7 of his pride, . bard of the times 


of old? 
He ſpreads them, "EY replied the bard, but it FS behind his 


gathered heap T. He looks over his ſtones with fear, and beholds 
thee terrible, as the me of me that rolls the wave to his __ 


1 ib firs of — bands, fas Oſcar, and — 4 — of Pr 
gal. Fix a flame on its point, and ſhake i it to the winds of heaven. 
Bid him, in ſongs, to advance, and leave the rolling of his wave. 
Tell to Caros that I long for battle ; and that my bow is weary of 
the chace of Cona. Tell him the mighty are not here; and that 


my arm is * | 


He went with the murmur mf his org. Oscar 1 his voice 


on high. It reached his heroes on Ardven, like the noiſe of a 


cave || ; when the ſea of Togorma rolls before it ; and its trees meet 
| the roaring winds.——They gather round my ſon like the ſtreams 
of the hill; when, after rain, they roll in the pride of their courſe. 


RyNo came to the mighty Caros, and ſtruck his flaming ſpear. 


Come to the battle of Oſcar, O thou that fitteſt on the rolling of 
waters. Fingal i is diſtant far; he hears the ſongs of his bards i in | 


2 Ryno i is often mentioned in the an- t Agricola's O wall which Carauſius re· 


cient poetry, He ſeems to have been paired. 

a bard, of the firſt mn," in the days f | AE: *- when the hollow rocks retain 

Fingal. . . * 1 The ſound N winds,— _ 
+ The Roman eagle. © „ PEER ML rox. 


Morven: 
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Morven.; and the ha m his hall is in his hair. His terrible ſpear ; 
is at his fide; and his ſhield that is like that darkened moon. Come 
to the battle of Oſcar; the hero ji 1s alone. . 


a Hs came not over the Feat Carun *; the bard returned with 

his ſong. Gray night grows dim on Crona. The feaſt of ſhells 

is ſpread. A hundred oaks burn to the wind, and faint light gleams 

oyer the heath. The ghoſts of Ardven paſs through the beam, and 

ſhew their dim and diſtant forms. Comala + is half-unſeen on her 

meteor; and Hidallan is ſullen and * like the darkened moon 
behind the miſt of inh. 


| WI v. art thou ſad? faid Ryno; for he alone beheld the chief. 
Why art thou ſad, Hidallan, haſt thou not received thy fame? The 
ſongs of Oſſian have been heard, and thy ghoſt, has brightened in 
the wind, when thou didſt bend from thy cloud to hear the ſong of 
Mane bard. „ : 


"a D do thine eyes behold the hero, ſaid Oſcar, Uke the dim 
meteor of night? Say, Ryno, ſay, how fell the chief that was ſo re- 
nowned in the days of our fathers ?——His name remains on the 


acl of Cona ; and I have often ſeen flig ſtreams of his hills. 


i , 8 5 1 bard, had driven Hidallan Pray 72 wars. 
The king's ſoul v was ad for Comala, and his eyes could. not behold 
Hidallan, HY, 


"2M The river 6 i | x . to introduce the ſequel of Hidallan $ 
© + This is the ſcene of Comala's death, tory, who, on account of her death, had 
which is the ſubject of the dramatic poem. been expelled rom the wars of F . 
—The poet 2 7 50 ber i in n this mn in 


0 TY” 251241 26: LONELY, 
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LovzIv, ſad along che heath he flowly moved with flent ſteps. 
His arms hang difordered on his fide. His hair flies looſe from his 
helmet. The tear is in his n eyes; and the fich half-filent 
in his breaſt. 


Tuner days he ſtrayed unſeen, alone, before he came to La- 

mor's halls: the moſſy halls of his fathers, at the ſtream of Balva *. 
here Lamor fat alone beneath a tree; for he had ſent his 
people with Hidallan to war. The ſtream ran at his feet, and his 
gray head reſted on his ſtaff. Sightleſs are his aged eyes. He 
hums the ſong of other times. The noiſe of Hidallan's feet came 
to his ear: he knew the tread of his ſon. | 


Is the fn > We roms or is it the ſound of his ghoſt ? - 
Haſt thou fallen on the banks of Carun, ſon of the aged Lamor ? 
Or, if I hear the ſound of Hidallan's feet ; where are the mighty in 
the war? where are my people, Hidallan, that were wont to return 
with their echoing ſhields Have they fallen on the monks 
_ of;Carun? 194) | 26 | 


No: enen the fighing youth, the people of Lamor live. They 
are renowned in battle, my father ; but Hidallan is renowned no 
more. I muſt fit alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of the | 
battle 115 


Bur thy fhers never fat . replied the riſing pride of La- 
mor ; they never fat alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of 
battle roſe.——Doſt thou not behold that tomb? My eyes diſcern 


This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream, tivar in Stirlingſhire, Balva ſignifies a 
Kill retaining the name of Balva, which lent fiream ; and Glentivar, the ſequeftered 


runs through the romantic valley of Glen- vale. 35 
| | it 
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it nat: there refs the noble. Garmällon ho never fled from war. 
——— Come, thou renowned in battle, he ſays, come to thy father's 
tomb, How am I renowned, Garmallon, for my ſon has: fled 


from war = 


Kine of the ſtreamy Balva ! faid Hidallan with a figh, why doſt 
thou torment my ſoul ? Lamor, I never feared. —Fingal was fad for 
Comala, and denied his wars to Hidallan ; go to the gray ſtreams 
of thy land, he faid, and moulder like a leafleſs oak, which the 
winds have bent over Balva, r never more to grow. _ 


Hes muſt I tow] Lamor replied, the land tread of Hidallan's 
feet? When thouſands are renowned in battle, ſhall he bend over 
my gray ſtreams ? Spirit of the noble Garmallon ! carry Lamor to 


his place; his vpch Bos dark; his ſoul is fad ; and his fon has Joſt | 
his fame. 7 EL 


8 faid the youth, ſhall I ſearch for fame to gladden the 
ſoul of Lamor ? From whence ſhall I return with renown, that the 
ſound of my arms may be pleaſant in his ear? If I go to the 
: chace of hinds, my name will not be heard .—Lamor will not feel 
my dogs, with his hands, glad at my arrival from the hill. He will 
not enquire of his e, or of the dark- brown deer of his 


deſarts. 


I MUST fall, fad Lamor, like a leafleſs oak : it grew on a rock, 
but the winds have overturned it ——My ghoſt will be ſeen on 
my bills, mournful for my young Hidallan. Will not ye, ye miſts, as 
ye riſe, hide him from my fight ?!——My fon !—go to Lamor's 
Hall : there the arms of our fathers hang —Bring the e fond of £ Gar- 
millon ; ;—he took it from a foe. 
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H went and brought the word with all its Rudded thongs. 


He gave it to his father. The Ee e felt my r with 5 
his hand. — i ; | j 


Mx fon !—lead me to Garmallon's tomb: it riſes beſide that ruſt- 
lng tree. The long graſs i is withered ;—T heard the breeze whiſt- 
ling there.—A little fountain murmurs near, and ſends its water to 
Balva. There let me reſt ; it is noon : and the ſun is on our fields. 


He led him to Garmillon's tomb. Lamor pierced the ſide of his 
ſon.——They ſleep together: and their ancient halls moulder on 
Balva's banks.—Ghoſts are ſeen there at noon : the voy | is — | 
und the ane ſhun the Ree of Lamor. 


MovuRnFuL is "yp * ſaid Oſcar, Gn * che times of old „ 
My ſoul ſighs for Hidallan; he fell in the days of his youth. He 
flies on the blaſt of the ber, and 2s an is in a foreign 
land. — e ee | | . 


1 of the echoing Morven draw near to the foes of Fingad. 
Send the night away, in ſongs; and watch the ſtrength of Caros. 
Oſcar goes to the people of other times ; to the ſhades of filent Ard- 
ven; where his fathers ſit dim in their clouds, and behold the future 
war,—And art thou there, Hidallan, like a half-extinguiſhed meteor ?_ 
Come: to wy mm in thy 2585 chief of the —_ _ * 


Tur n move e wich their Fan's 1 doviy n the 
hill. The meteors of night ſet on the heath before him. A diſtant 
torrent faintly roars —Unfrequent. blaſts ruſh through aged oaks. 
The half-cnlightened moon ſinks dim and red behind her hill.— 
Feeble voices are heard on the heath —— Oſcar drew his ſword. | 


1 | Cone, 
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Con E, ſaid the hero, O ye cboſts of my fathers | ye that fought 
again} the kings of the world !—Tell me the deeds of future times ; 
and your converſe in your caves ; when you talk iber and behold 
you ſons in the feld of the . | 


TRENMOR came, = kong his hill at the voice Y his mighty ſon.— 
A cloud, like the ſteed of the ſtranger, ſupported his . airy limbs. 
His robe is of the miſt of Lano, that brings death to- the people. 
His ſword is a green meteor half-extinguiſhed. His face is with- 
out form, and dark. He ſighed thrice over the hero: and thrice 
the winds of the night roared around. Many were his words to 
Oſcar : but they only came by halves to our ears: they were dark 
as the tales of other times, before the light of the ſong aroſe. He 
ſlowly vaniſhed, like a miſt that melts on the ſunny hill. 


IT was then, O daughter of Toſcar, my ſon begun firſt to be fad. | 
He foreſaw the fall of his race; and, at times, he was thoughtful 
and dark ; like the ſun * when he carries a cloud on his face; but 
he looks afterwards on the hills of Cona. 


Oscar paſſed the —_—_ among his fathers, gray morning met 
him on the banks of Carun. 


A GREEN vale ſurrounded a tomb which aroſe in the times of old. 
Little hills lift their head at a diſtance ; and ſtretch their old trees 
to the wind. The warriors of Caros ſat there, for they had paſſed 
the ſtream by night. They appeared, like the nn of 5 pines, 
to the pale NE of the morning. 85 


OscAR ſtood at the tomb, and raiſed nh his rrble voice. 
The rocking hills ecchoed around : : the ſtarting roes bounded away. 


* mm— tur nitidum ferrugine tit. Vins. 


And 


a9 
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And the trembling ghoſts of the dead fled, ſhricking on their clouds. 
So terrible was G6 voice: nee Wen he called his friends. 


A THOUSAND 1 roſe around; the hv, of Shree ieee 
daughter of Toſcar, why that tear ? My ſon, though alone, is brave. 
Oſcar is like a beam of the ſky ; he turns around and the people fall. 
His hand is like the arm of a ghoſt, when he ſtretches it from a cloud : 
the reſt of his thin form is unſeen : but the Pugs die in the vale. 


Mx fon beheld the 13 of the foe; and he ſtood in the fi- 
lent darkneſs of his ſtrength. « Am! alone, ſaid Oſcar, 1 in the 
midſt of a thouſand foes ?—Many a ſpear is there !—many a darkly- 
rolling eye — Shall I fly to Ardven ?—But did my fathers ever fly! 
The mark of their arm is in a thouſand battles. —Oſcar too will 
be renowned. Come, ye dim ghoſts of my fathers, and behold 


my deeds in war !—I may fall; but I will be renowned like the 
race of the e Morven “ . 


H ſtood, growing in his place, Uke the flood of the narrow vale. | 
The battle came, but they fell: bloody was the ſword of Oſcar. 


Tux noiſe reached his people at Crona ; they came like a hundred 
ſtreams. The warriors of Caros fled, and Ofcar remained like a 
nk left by the ebbing ſea. 


* This paſſage is very like the ſoliloquy What danger, fingly if Iſtand the ground, 


of Ulyſſes upon a fimilar occaſioon. My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Qihoi 25, mi wel; ey αν Xax0v, Yet wherefore doubtful? let this op 
aint Piewpal, ; ſuffice ; 
abo rapEIH cg · ro ds pryiov aixev cnc The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 
Mzvos* Sce. : Hom, Il. 11. To die or conquer proves a hero's heart, 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain? And knowing this, IE now a ſoldier's part. : 
What ſhame, inglorious if 1 quit the plain?  _ | „ 
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Now dark and deep, with all his ſteeds, Caros rolled his might 
along : the little ſtreams are loſt in his courſe ; and the earth is rock- 
Battle ſpreads from wing to wing : ten thouſand 
{words gleam at once in the ſky. But why ſhould Offian ſing of 
battles For never more ſhall my ſteel ſhine in war. I remember 
the days of my youth with ſorrow ; when I feel the weakneſs of my. 
arm. Happy are they who fell in their youth, in the midſt of their 
renown I They have not beheld the tombs of their friend: or fail- 
ed to bend the bow of their ſtrength. Happy art thou, O Oſ- 
car, in the midſt of thy ruſhing blaſt. Thou often goeſt to the 
fields of thy fame, where Caros fled from thy lifted ſword... 


Daxxxxss comes on my ſou}, O fair daughter of Toſcar, I be- 
hold not the form of my fon at Carun; nor the figure of Oſcar on 


Crona. The ruſtling winds have carried him far away ; and the 
a of his father is ſad. 


Bor u 1h, O > Malyina to the found of my Silas, and the 
roar of my mountain ſtreams. Let the chace be heard on Cona ; 
that I may think on the days of other years. And bring me the 
harp, O maid, that I may touch it when the light of my ſoul ſhall 
ariſe. Be thou near, to learn the ſong ; aa future times ſhall 
hear of Offian. 


| Taz ſons of the feeble hereafter will lift the voice oh Cona ; 

and, looking up to the rocks, ſay, © Here Offian dwelt.” They 
ſhall admire the chiefs of old, and the race that are no more: 
while we ride on our clouds, Malvina, on the wings of the roaring 
winds. Our voices ſhall be heard, at times, in the deſart; 3 and we 
| hall 608 en the winds of the rock. 


THE 


ll 
$ 
[ 
| 
| 


and his beloved ſon Oſcar, were inter- ſtrengt hn. Is AlAn Ixiii. 1. 
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UR youth is like the dream of the hunter on the hill of heath. 


He ſleeps in the mild beams of the ſun ; but he awakes amidſt + 


a ſtorm ; the red lightning flies around: and the trees ſhake their 
heads to the wind. He looks back with joy, on the: ae of me 


Jun; and the on dreams of his reſt ! 


Wuzn ſhall Oflian's youth return, or - his ; in the ſound 
of arms? When ſhall I, like Oſcar, travel + in the light of my 
ſteel? Come, with your ſtreams, ye hills of Cona, and liſten to | 
the voice of Oſſian ! The ſong riſes, like the ſun, in my foul; and 


bt heart feels the Joys of other times. 


I BEHOLD mn” towers,, 0 Sas! _ the — x thy ſhaded | 


wall: thy ſtreams found in my ear; thy heroes gather round. 


F ingal fits i in the midſt; and leans on the ſhield of Trenmor :—his 


® Tnis-thona, i. 4. the and of waves, woven. The work ãtſelf is loſt, but ſome 
was a country of Scandinavia ſubject to its epiſodes, and the ftory of the poem, are 


on king, but depending upon the king- handed down by tradition. There are 
dom of Lochlin.— This poem is an epiſode ſome now living, who, in their youth, have 


introduced in a great work compoſed by heard the whole repeated. ors 
Offian, in which the actions of his friends, ' + Travelling in the greatneſs of his 


ſpear : 5 
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ſpear ſtands againſt the wall; he liſtens to the ſong of his bards.— 
The deeds of his arm are heard; and the actions of the king in 
his youth. 


-, 


 Osxcar had returned from . ad, and heard the hero's praiſe. | 
-— He took the ſhield of Branno * from the wall; his eyes were 
filled with tears. Red was the cheek of youth. His voice was 
trembling, low. My ſpear ſhook its * head i in his hand : he 
poke to Morven's 91 0 * 162 „ 5 > 


FinGAL chou kg of 155883 Offian, next to him in war ! ye 
have fought the battle in your youth; your names are renowned in 
the ſong. —Ofcar is like the miſt of Cona ; I appear and vaniſh.— 
The bard will not know my name.—The hunter will not ſearch in 
the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, O heroes, in the battles of 
Inis-thona. Diftant is the land of my war !—ye ſhall not hear of 
| Ofcar's fall. Some bard may find me there, and give my name 
to the ſong. —The daughter of the ſtranger ſhall ſee my tomb, and 
weep over the youth that came from afar. The bard ſhall fay, at 
the feaſt, hear the ſong of Oſcar from the diſtant land ! 


3 replied the king of Morven ; thou ſhalt fight, ſon of my 
fame Prepare my dark-boſomed ſhip to carry my hero to Inis- 
thona. Son of my ſon, regard our fame ;—for thou art of the race 
of renown. Let not the children of ſtrangers ſay, feeble: are the 
ſons of Morven!——Be thou, in battle, like the roaring ſtorm : 


mild as the evening ſun in peace.—Tell, Oſcar, to Inis-thona's king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth; when we ſtrove in the combat 
together i in the days of Agandecca. | 

„This is Branno, the father of Everal- round the lake of Lego.—His great aBions 
lin, and grandfather to Oſcar ; he was of are handed down by tradition, and his h- 
Iriſh extraction and lord of the country t. has paſſed into a proverb. 


Tuzy 


The 
Tur rv lifted up the ſounding fail ; the wind whiſtled through the 
thongs *of their maſts. Waves laſhthe oozy rocks: the ſtrength of 
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My ſon beheld, from the wave, the land of groves. 


He ruſhed into the ecchoing bay of Runa: and ſent his ſword to 


- Annir king of ſpears, 


Tur gray- haired hero 405 W he Fe the ſword of F weed. 
His eyes were full of tears, and he remembered the battles of their 
youth. Twice they lifted the ſpear before the lovely 9 : 
heroes ſtood far diſtant, as if two ene contended. | 


Bur now, * the Gas, I am old ; the ſword lies uſcleſs i in my 


hall. 


Thou who art of Morven's race Annir has been in the ſtrife 


of ſpears; but he is pale and withered now, like the oak of Lano. 
I have no ſon to meet thee with joy, or to carry thee to the halls of 


his fathers. 


Argon is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is no _more.— 


My daughter is in the hall of ſtrangers, and longs to behold my 
tomb Her ſpouſe ſhakes ten thouſand ſpears; and comes I: like 
cloud of death from Lano.— Come, to ſhare the feaſt of Annir, ſon | 


of echoing Morven. 


TREE days they feaſted together ; on the fourth Annir heard 
the name of Pies, rapid in the ſhell x; and purſued 1 | 


boars of, Runa. | 


— 


Leather thongs were uſed one, ple 


time, inſtead of ropes. 


.F Cormalo had reſolved on 2 war © again 0 


his father i in law Annir king of Inis. thona, 
in order to deprive him of his kingdom : 
mn 1 of his 1 18 was 5 much re- 


„ OST” 


| ed f. . Boch a ar- 
mies came ſoon to a batile, in which the 


conduct and valour of Oſcar obtained a com- 
1 


di An 2 a 
by ha death of Cormalo, who fell in a ſingle 
combat, by Oſcar's hand.— Thus is the 
ſtory delivered down by tradition ; though 


the poet, to raiſe the character of his ſon, 
makes Oſcar himſelf propoſe the expedition. 


1 Te rejoice in the ſbell is a phraſe. for 
| feafting fumptuouſly and drinking freely. 
I have obſerved in a preceding, note, that 


che ancient Scots drunk in ſhells. 
BESIDE 


A 
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Bzs1DE the fount of moſſy ſtones, the weary heroes reſt. The tear | 
{Guida in ſecret from Annir : and he broke the riſing ſigh. Here 
darkly reft, the hero ſaid, the children of my youth. This ſtone is 


the tomb of Ruro : that tree ſounds over the grave of Argon. 


Do 


ye hear my voice, O my ſons, within your narrow houſe ? Or do 
ye ſpeak in Gelato le when the winds of the deſart riſe ? 


2 W of 8 ſaid Oſcar, how fell the children of youth ? 
The wild boar often ruſhes over their tombs, but he does not di- 


ſturb the huaters. 


They purſue deer * formed of clouds, and bend 


their airy Moe FOO We e their mum and mount 


the wind with } joy. 


* The 1 notion of Oftan concerning the 
ſtate of the deceaſed, was the ſame with 


that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They imagined that the fouls purſued, in 


their ſeparate ſtate, the employments and 
pleaſures of their former life. 

Arma procul,curruſque virum miratur inanis. 
Stant terra defixe haſte, paſſimque ſoluti 
Per campem paſcuntur equi, - que gratia 
Armarumque fuit viuis; que cura nitentis 
Paſcere 45, eadem ſequitur tellure repuſ#os. 

_ Viks. 

The chief beheld their chatioin from afar; 

Their ſhining arms and courſers train'd 
to war: © 

Their lances fix'd in earth, their Seats 

8 around, 

Free from the harneſs, graze the low ry 
Sound. | 


; 2 


2 


Na bog they had, alive, 


And « care a i after death ſurvive. 
e Davpxx. 

Tor „ — cioevinoay im 3 
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Hom, Oayſſ. 11. 


: Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 


A tow'ring ſpectre of gigantic mold; 


N HR as night he ſtands in act to throw | 


h aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
. his breaſt a wond'rous zone is roll'd 


Where woodland monſters. in in N 
gold, 
There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 
Therewar and havock and deſtrugtion ſtood, 
And yengeſul murder red with human blood. 
| Porz. 
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Cox MAL o, replied the king, is chief of ten thouſand ſpears ; 
he dwells at the dark-rolling waters of Lano *; which ſent forth the 
cloud of death. He came to Runa's ecchoing halls, and ſought the 
' honour of the ſpear +. The youth was lovely as the firſt beam of 
the ſun ; and few were they who could meet him in fight !—My_ 
heroes yielded to Cormalo : and my daughter loved the ſon of Lano. 


ARGon and Ruro returned from the chace; the tears of their 
pride deſcend They rolled their filent eyes on Runa's heroes, be- 
cauſe they yielded to a ſtranger : three days they feaſted with Cor- 
malo: on the fourth my Argon fought.—But who could fight with 
Argon !—Lano's chief is overcome. His heart ſwelled with the grief 
as 8 and he reſolved, in ſecret, to behold the death of my ſons. 


T went to = hills of 0 ng; ried the e Peas 
hinds. The arrow of Cormalo flew in ſecret ; and my children 
fell. He came to the maid of his love; to Inis-thona's dark-haired 
Roots A over the ee Annir remained alone. 


Nionr came on and bo appeared ; nor Argon's $ voice, nor Ru- 
ros came. At length their much- loved dog is ſeen; the fleet and 
bounding Runar. He came into the hall and howled; and ſeemed 
to look towards the place of their fall. We followed him: we 
found them here: and laid them by this moſly ſtream. This is the 
haunt of Annir, when the chace of the hinds is over. I bend like 
the trank of an aged oak above them: and my tears for ever flow, 


* Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, plains of autumn, and brings death to the 
remarkable, in the days of Offian, for people. Fincar, B. I. 
_ emitting a peſtilential vapour in autumn, + By the honour of the ſpear is meant the 
And thou, O valiant Duchomar, like the tournament practiſed _— the ancient 
miſt of marſby Lano ; when it ſails over the northern nations, 


„ | RownNan, 


A* - F E ˖ 4 7 ney 

O Ronnan I faid the riſing Oſcar, Ogar king of Gm call my 

heroes to my fide, the ſons of ſtreamy Morven. To-day we go to 

Lano's-water, that ſends forth the cloud of death. Cormalo will not | 
long Mee: death is often at the point of our ſwords. | 


Tu EY came over the deſart like ſtormy clouds, when the winds. 
roll them over the heath: their edges are tinged with lightning: 
and the ecchoing groves foreſee the ſtorm. The horn of Oſcar's 
battle is heard; and Lano ſhook over all its waves. The children 
of the lake convened around the ſounding ſhield of Cormalo. 


| Oscax fought, as he was wont in battle. Cormalo fell beneath 
his ſword : and the ſons of the diſmal Lano fled to their ſecret vales. 
Oſcar brought the daughter of Inis-thona to Annir's ecchoing, 
halls. The face of oy is eu with joy; he bleſt the mer of 
Fords. | 


n great was ind joy of Oflian, when he beheld the diſtant fail 
of his ſon! it was like a cloud of light that riſes in the eaſt, When 
the traveller is ſad in a land unknown; and diſmal night, with her 
ghoſts, is ſitting around him. | 


Wr brought him, with ſongs, to Selma's halls. Fingal ordered 
the feaſt of ſhells to be ſpread. A thouſand bards raiſed the name 
of Oſcar : and Morven anſwered to the noiſe. The daughter of 
Toſcar was there, and her voice was like the harp ; when the diſtant 
ſound comes, in the ing on the ſaft· ruſtling breeze of the vale. 


O Lay me, ye chat ſee the light, near ſome rock wy my hills: 
let the thick hazels be around, let the ruſtling oak be near. Green 
be the place of my reſt; and let the ſound of the diſtant torrent 
be heard. Daughter of Toſcar, take the harp, and raiſe the lovely 

| | | ſong 
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org of Selma; that fleep may overtake my ſoul in the midſt of 
Joy ; that the dreams of wy youth ey return, and the * of * 
e | a 8 0 


SrTMAI I behold thy to towers, thy trees, „ 
the heroes of Morven; and hear the ſong of bards. Oſcar lifts the 
ſword of Cormalo; and a thouſand youths admire its ſtudded thongs. 
They look with wonder on my ſon; and admire the ſtrength of his 
arm. They mark the joy of a” father's "903 ; oy 18 5 for an 
equal fame. | 


AND ye ſhall have your fame, O ſons or ſtreamy. Morven.—My 
ſoul is often brightened with the ſong ; and I remember the com- 


panions of my youth, But fleep deſcends with the ſound of the 


harp; and pleaſant dreams begin to riſe. Ye ſons of the chace ſtand | 
far diſtant, nor diſturb my reſt *. The bard of other times con- 
verſes now with his fathers, the chiefs of the days of old.—Sons of 
the chace, ſtand i diſtant ; diſturb not the dreams of GT 


* 1 6 you 0! ye 8 of Je- field, that ye fiir not up, nor awake my 
ruſalem, by the roes, and by the hinds of the love, till he pleaſe.  $SoLomoN's Song, 
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YON of the diſtant land, who dwelleſt in the ſecret cell! do I 
hear the ſounds of thy grove? or is it thy voice of ſongs? 
The torrent was loud in my ear, but I heard a tuneful voice; doſt 
thou praiſe the chiefs of thy land; or the fpirits + of the wind 
But, lonely dweller of the rock ! look over that heathy plain: thou 
ſeeſt green tombs, with their rank, » whiſtling graſs ; with their ſtones | 


* This poem is compleat ; nor dom: it 


appear from tradition, that it was intro- 
duced, as an epiſode, into any of Offian's 


great works.— It it called, in the original, 


Duan.a Chaldich, or the Culdee's pꝛem, 
becauſe it was addreſſed to one of the firſt 
Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were called, 

from their retired life, Culdees, or „e- 
gufered perſons, —The ſtory bears a near 
reſemblance to that which was the foun- 
dation of the Iliad. Fingal, on his return 
from Ireland, after he had expelled Swa⸗ 
ran from that kingdom, made a feaſt to all 
his heroes: he forgot to invite Ma- ronnan 
and Aldo, two chiefs, who had not been 
along with him on his expedition. They 
reſented bis neglect; and went over to Er- 


ragon king of Sora, A country of Scandi- 
navia, the declared enemy of F ingal. The 


valour of Aldo ſoon gained him a great 


reputation in Sora: and Lorma the beauti- 
ful wife of Erragon fell in love with him. 
He found means to eſcape with her, and 

to come to F ingal, who reſided then in 
Selma on the weſtern coaſt. —Erragon i in- 
vaded Scotland, and was flain in battle by 
Gaul the ſon of Morni, after he had re- 
jected terms of peace offered him by Fin- 
gal.—In this war Aldo fell, in a fi ele 
combat, by the hands of his rival Erragon; 


and the unfortunate Lorma akerwards died 


of grief, 
+ The poet alludes to the religious was 
of the Culdees. 
. of 


a aw BATTLE Lon: 
of may heads: thou ſceſt om ſon of the m_ but Oſſian's oO 
have failed. 5 


A MOUNTAIN-$TREAM comes roaring down and ſends its wa- 
ters round a green hill : four moſly ſtones, in the midſt of withered 
graſs, rear their. heads on the top : two trees, which the ſtorms 
have bent, ſpread their whiſtling branches around. This is thy 
dwelling, Erragon *; this thy narrow houſe : the ſound of thy ſhells 
have been long forgot in Sora: and thy ſhield is become dark in thy 
hall. Erragon, king of ſhips ! chief of diſtant Sora! how haſt 
thay fallen on our .pountains +! How i 1s the mighty low ! - 


Sow * the ſecret cell! doſt thou delight in ſongs? Hear the 
battle of Lora; the ſound of its ſteel is long ſince paſt. So thun- 
der on the darkened hill roars and is no more. The ſun returns h 
with his filent beams : the neg rocks, ys . heads of the 

mountains ſmile. 


Tur bay of Cona received our ſhips T Hah Ullin's rolling waves : 
our white ſheets hung looſe to the maſts : and the boiſterous winds 
| roared. behind the groves of Morven. The horn of the king i is 
ſounded, and the deer ſtart from their mocks. Our arrows flew in 
the woods ; the feaſt of the hill is ſpread. Our Joy was great on 
our rocks, for the fall of the terrible Swaran, 


* Erragon, or F erg- 0 fignifies the How are 5 mighty fallen i in the midſt | 
: rage of the waves ; probably a poetical name of the battle ! O Jonathan, thou waſt ſlain 
given him by Offian himſelf ; for he goes in thine high paces Th 


by the name of Annir in tradition. | 2 Sam. ii. 25. 
+ The beauty of Iſrael is lain on thy high t This was at 1 return from bis 
places: how are the mighty fallen! war 125 Swaran. 
| 2 SAM, i il. 19. 


Two 
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TW] ] Py were ** at our feaſt; and the rage of their bo- 


ſoms burned. They rolled their red eyes in ſecret: the ſigh burſts 
from their breaſts. They were ſeen to talk together, and to throw 


their ſpears on earth. They were two dark clouds, in the midſt of 


our joy; like pillars of miſt on the ſettled ſea: it glitters to the ſun, 
but the mariners fear a ſtorm. 


RNalsE my white fails, ſaid Ma-ronnan, raiſe them to the winds of 
the welt; let us ruſh, O Aldo, through the foam of the northern. 
wave. We are forgot at the feaſt: but our arms have been red i in 
blood. Let us leave the hills of Fingal, and ſerve the king of Sora. 
His countenance 1s fierce, and the war darkens round his ſpear. 
Let us be renowned, O Aldo, in the battles of ecchoing Sora. 


THey took their ſwords and ſhields of thongs ; and ruſhed to 
Lumar's ſounding bay. They came to Sora's haughty king, the 
chief of bounding ſeeds. —Erragon had returned from the chace : - 
his ſpear was. red in blood. He bent his dark face to the 1 2 
and whiſtled as he went. He took the ſtrangers to bis feaſts: 5 
they fought and conquered i in his wars. | 


AL Do returned with his fame towards Sora's Iofty walls. From 
her tower r looked the ſpouſe of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes of 
Lorma.— Her dark-brown hair flies on the wind of ocean: her 
white breaſt heaves, like ſnow on heath ; when the gentle winds 
| ariſe, and flowly move it in the light. She ſaw young Aldo, like 
the beam of Sora's ſetting ſun. Her ſoft heart fighed : tears 12 
her I and her white arm ſupported. her head. 


TukEE days ſhe far within the hält) and covetes grief with joy. | 
— On the fourth ſhe fled with the hero, along the rolling ſea. 


They came to "Con" 8 _— towers, to RE ws of er 
{Ut TU Q | Arno 


4 The BATTLE ef LORA: 


Al bo of the heart of pride! ſaid the rifing king of Morven, ſhall 

I defend thee from the wrath of Sora's injured king? who will now 

receive my people into their halls, or give the feaſt of ſtrangers, 

fince Aldo, of the little foul, has carried away the fair of Sora ? Go 

to thy hills, thou feeble hand, and hide thee in thy caves ; mourn- 
ful is the battle we muſt fight, with Sora's gloomy king. —Spirit 
of the noble Trenmor! When will Fingal ceaſe to fight? I was 

born in the midſt of battles *, and my ſteps muſt move in blood to 

/ my 1 tomb. But my hand did not injure the weak, my ſteel did not 
touch the feeble. i in arms.—l behold thy tempeſts, O Morven, which 

will overtrun my halls; when my children are dead in battle, and 

none remains to dwell in Selma, Then will the feeble come, but 

they will not know my tomb : my renown is in the ſong : and my 

actions ſhall be as a dream to future times. | 


| "Hep 1 gathered around e as che ſtorms round the 
| ghoſt of night ; when he calls them from the top of Morven, and 
prepares to pour them on the land of the ſtranger. He came to 
the ſhore of Cona, and ſent his bard to the king ; to demand the 
combat of thouſands; or the land of many bin. 


Fes ſat in his hall with FR companions nic his youth around 
him. The young heroes were at the chace, and far diſtant in the 
deſart. The gray-haired chiefs talked of other times, and of the 

actions of their youth ; when the aged Narthmor + came, the 8 5 
of ſtreamy Lora. | 


Tars 1 is no time, | begun the at to hear the ſongs of cer years : 
Erragon frowns on the coaſt, and lifts ten thouſand ſwords. . ; Glopmy 


*-Comhal the Father of Fingal was flain may, with propriety, be aid to have "TO - 
in battle, againſt the tribe of Morni, the born in the midſt of battles. _ 
very day that Fingal was born; ſo that * 4 n . We Lora, 5 : 

| 18 


is the king among his chiefs ! he is lie the abu e amidſt 
| W. of night. | 


| gf cm, faid Fingal, from thy hall, thou daughter of my love ; come 
from thy hall, Boſmina *, maid of ſtreamy Morven ! Narthmor, 
take the ſteeds of the ſtrangers, and attend the daughter of Fingal : 
let her bid the king of Sora to our feaſt, to Selma's ſhaded wall. 
—— — Offer him, O Boſmina, the peace of heroes, and the wealth 
of generous Aldo : our youths are far diſtant, and age is on our- 


trembling hands. 4] 

' Sas came to the hoſt of Erragon, like a beam of light to a cloud. 
nn her right hand ſhone an arrow of gold: and 1 in her left a 
e hell the ſign of Morven $ . 


ERRACGON at in her. preſence as a rock, before the ſud- 


| fon beams of the ſun ; when they iſſue from a broken cloud, divid- 


ed by the roaring wind. 


Sow of the diſtant Sora, begun the mildly bluſhing maid, come to 
the feaſt of Morven's king, to Selma's ſhaded walls. T ake the peace 
of heroes, O warrior, and let the dark ſword reſt by thy ſide.— And 
if thou chuſeſt the wealth of kings, hear the words of the generous 
Aldo. He gives to Erragon an hundred ſteeds, the children of 
the rein; an hundred maids from diſtant lands; an hundred hawks 
with fluttering wing, that fly acroſs the ſky. An hundred girdles 
ſhall alſo be thine, to bind high-boſomed women ; the friends of 


* Boſ-mhina, 2 and tender hand. She Roman province, which ſeems to be inti- - 
was the youngeſt of Fingal's children. mated in the phraſe of the feeds of frangers. 
+ Theſe were probably horſes taken in _ { SanGtified girdles, till very lately, were 


the incurſions of the Caledonians into the kept in many families in the north of Scot- 
1 22 | land; 
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che births of heroes, and the cure of the ſons of toil,—Ten ſhells 
ſtudded with gems ſhall ſhine in Sora's towers: the blue water 
trembles on their ſtars, and ſeems. to be ſparkling wine. — They 
7 gladdened once the kings of the world *, in the midſt of their ec- 
choing halls. Theſe, O hero, ſhall be thine; or thy white-boſom- 
ed ſpouſe. ——Lorma ſhall roll her bright eyes in thy halls; though 
Fingal loves the generous Aldo F ingal ge never injured a 
| hero, though his arm is Jong. - D 


Sor voice of Cona ! replied the hw tell him, that he Hoh: 
His feaſt in vain. Let Fingal pour his ſpoils around me; and 
bend beneath my power. Let him give me the ſwords. of his fa- 
thers, and the ſhields of other times; that my children may be- 
hold them in my halls, and ſay, «© Theſe are the arms of Fingal.“ 


Neve ſhall they behold them in thy halls, faid the riſing pride 
of the maid; they are in the mighty hands of heroes who never 
yielded in war.—King of the ecchoing Sora ! the ſtorm is gathering 
on our hills. Doſt thou not foreſce the fall of thy an ſon of 
the diſtant land ? 


sur came to Selma s ſilent halls; ; EY king beheld 65 GR 
eyes. . He roſe from his place, 'in his ſtrength, and ſhook his aged 
Ol? be —He took the ſounding mail of Trenmor, and the dark-brown 
ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs filled Selma's hall, when he ſtretch- 
ed his hand to his 15 : the ghoſts of thouſands were near, and 


land; they were bound about women in with words and geſtures which ſhewed the 
labour, and were ſuppoſed to alleviate their cuſtom to have come _—y from the 
Pains, and to accelerate the birth. They druids. 

were impreſſed with ſeveral myſtical fi- The Roman emperors. Theſe hell 
gures, and the ceremony of binding them were ſome of the 1 of the Fn 


1 4 the woman's waiſt, was accompan ed 
| Arne 
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— the death of the people. Terrible joy roſe in che face of the 


aged heroes: they ruſhed to meet the foe; their thoughts are on the 
actions of other years: and on the * of the tomb. | 


Now the dogs of the chace 8 at Trathal's tomb: Fingal 
knew that his young heroes followed them, and he ſtopt in the 
midſt of his courſe. Oſcar appeared the firſt ;—then Morni's ſon, 
and Nemi's race :—Fercuth * ſhewed his gloomy form : Dermid 
g ſpread his dark hair on the wind. Oſſian came the laſt, O fon of the 
rock +, I hummed the ſong of other times: my ſpear ſupported 
my ſteps over the little ſtreams, and my thoughts were of mighty 
men. Fingal ſtruck his boſſy ſhield; and gave the diſmal ſign of 
war; a thouſand ſwords , at once unſheathed, gleam on the wav- 
ing heath. Three ,gray-haired ſons of the ſong raiſe the tuneful, 
i mournful voice. Deep and dark with ſounding ſteps, we ruſh, a 
gloomy ridge, along like the ſhower of a ſtorm when it n 


. narrow Ps 


Tur e of TERA fat on his hill: the ſun-beam || of battle 
flew on the wind: the companions of his youth are near, with all 
their waving locks of age. joy roſe in the hero's eyes when he 
beheld his ſons in war; when he ſaw them amidſt the lightning of 
ſwords, and mindful of the deeds of their fathers ——Erragon came 
on, in his ſtrength, like the roar of a winter ſtream :- the battle falls 
in his courſe, and death is at his fide. © 


| Fear -cuth, the ſame with Fergus the man Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
of the word, or a commander of an army, Far round illumin'd hell. 1411 
+ The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Mil ron. 


Culdee. = 14 C I have obſerved in a former note, that 
4 He ſpake; an to confirm his W the ſtandard of Fingal was called the ſun - 


. out-flew. | N:  tbighs beam from its being Audded with ſtones 
Millions of flaming ſwords, 4 from the and * | 


3 „ | | Wuo 
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Wuo comes, faid Fingal, like the bounding roe, like the hart of 
bins Cona ? His ſhield glitters on his fide ; and the clang of his 
armour is mournful. He meets with Erragon in the firife !— 
Behold the battle of the chiefs !—it is like the contending of ghoſts 
in a gloomy ſtorm. But falleſt thou, fon of the hill, and is thy 
| white boſom ſtained with blood? OW r Lorma, Aldo is 
no more. 


Tux king took the FRA of his ſtrength ; for he was fad for the 
fall of Aldo: he bent his deathful eyes on the foe ; but Gaul met 
the king of Sora. Who can relate the n of the chiefs . The 
mighty ſtranger fell. | 


| Sons of Cona! Fingal cried aloud, ſtop the hand of death.— 

Mighty was he that is now fo low! and much is he mourned in 
Sora ! The ſtranger will come towards his hall, and wonder why it 
is filent. The king is fallen, O ſtranger, and the joy of his houſe 
is ceaſed. Liſten to the ſound of his woods : perhaps his ghoſt i is 
there; but he is far diſtant, on Morven, beneath the (wary. of a 
foreign toe. 


Sucn were the words of Fingal, when the bard raiſed the ſong 
of peace; we ſtopped our uplifted ſwords, and ſpared the feeble. 
foe. We laid Erragon i in that tomb; and 1 raiſed the voice of grief: 
the clouds of night came rolling down, and the ghoſt of Erragon 
appeared to ſome.— His face was cloudy and dark; and an half- 
formed ſigh is in his breaſt.Bleſt be n foul, O eee 5 
ben N wed terrible in war | 


Alen ties in Ai hall, at the light of a flaming oak: the 


1 night came, but he did not return; and the ſoul of Lorma is ſad. 


What detains thee, hunter of Cona 7 for, thou didſt promiſe to 
| LL return. 
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0 the deer been diſtant far; and do the dark winds 
figh, round thee, on the heath? I am in the land of ſtrangers, 
where is my friend, but Aldo? Come 2 Go 
1 beſt * 5 | © 


1 eyes are turned townrd 5 gate, and ſhe liſtens to the ruſt= 
lg blaſt. She thinks it is Aldo's tread, and joy riſes in her face : 
— but ſorrow returns again, like a thin cloud on the moon. 
thou, wilt not return, my love ? Let me behold the face of the hill. 
The moon is in the eaſt. Calm and bright is the breaſt of the 
lake! When ſhall I behold his dogs returning from the chace ? 
When ſhall I hear his voice, loud and diſtant on the wind? Come | 
from thy ecchoing hills, hunter of woody Cona! 


II s thin ghoſt ad on a rock, like the * beam of . 
moon, when it ruſhes from between two clouds, and the mid- 
night ſhower is on the field She followed the empty form over 
the heath, for ſhe knew that her hero fell.— heard her approaching 
cries on the wind, like the mournful voice of the breeze, when it 


ſighs on the graſs of the cave. 


SHE came, ſhe found her hero « tive voice was heard no more: 
filent ſhe rolled her fad eyes; ſhe was pale as a watry cloud, that 
riſes rom. the lake, to the beam of the moon. 


Fx w were hee days on Cons.: the fl into the tomb : Fingal 
commanded his bards; and they ſung over the death of Lorma. 
The daughters * of Morven mourned her for one day 1 in the year; 
when the dark winds of autumn returned. 


+ 'The daughters of Iſrael went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah the 
 Gileadite four days in a year. | | JuDGEs xi. 40. 
SON 


'4 


And 


— 
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Son of the diſtant land e, thou dwelleſt in the field of fame: O 


| let thy ſong riſe, at times, in the praiſe of thoſe that fell : that their 


thin ghoſts may rejoice around thee ; and the ſoul of Lorma come 


on a moon-beam +, when thou lieſt down to reſt, and the moon 


looks into thy cave. Then ſhalt thou ſee her Tour's ; but the tear 
is {till on Ber cheek. 


* The = addreſſes himſelf to the near the 1 of my reſt; when my * 


Culdee. thoughts are of peace; and the din of arms 
+ Be thou on a moon · beam, O Morna, is over. . n * . 
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TN ID not Offian hear a voice? or is it the found of days that are 
A PF no more? Often does the memory of former times come, like 
the evening ſun, on my ſoul. The noiſe of the chace is renewed ; 


and, in thought, I lift the ſpear. 
Who art thou, ſon of the night? The ſons of little men are aſleep, - 


But Oſſian did hear a voice: 


and the midnight wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is the ſhield of 
Fingal that echoes to the blaſt, it hangs in Offian's hall, and he feels 


* Conlath' was the youngeſt of Morni's | 
' ſons, and brother to the celebrated Gaul, 


| Who is ſo often mentioned in Offian's poems. 


| ceived, and according to the cuſtom of the 
times, feaſted, three days, with Conlath. 
On the fourth he ſet ſail, and coaſting the 


weather, into I· thona a deſart iſle. 


He was in love with Cuth6na the daughter 
of Rumar, when Toſcar the fon of Kin- 


fena, accompanied by Fercuth his friend, 


arrived, from Ireland, at Mora where 
Conlath dwelt. He was hoſpitably re- 


iſland. of Waves, probably, one of the He- 


brides, he ſaw Cuth6na hunting, fell in love 


with her, and carried her away, by force, 
in his ſhip. He was forced, by ſtreſs of 
In the 
mean- time Conlath, hearing of the rape, 


failed after him, and found him on the 
point of ſailing for the coaſt of Ireland. 
They fought ; and they, and their followers | 
fell by mutual wounds. Cuth6na did not long 
ſurvive : for ſhe died of grief the third day 
after. Fingal, hearing of their unfortunate 
death, ſent Stormal the ſon of Moran to 
bury them, but forgot to ſend a bard to 
fing the funeral ſong over their tombs. The 
ghoſt of Conlath came, long after, to Oſ- 


ſian, to intreat him to tranſmit, to poſte- 
rity, his and. Cuthona's fame. For it was + 


the opinion of the times, that the ſouls of the + 
deceaſed were not happy, till their elegies 


were compoſed by x'bard. Thus is the 


ſtory'of the poem handed down by tra- 
dition. | 


— 


122 CON LAT H and CU THO NA: 


it ſometimes with his hands. Ves !|—I hear thee, my friend; 
long has thy voice been abſent from mine ear! What brin gS = 
on thy cloud, to Offian, fon of the generous Morni ? Are the friends 


of the aged near thee ? Where is Oſcar, ſon of fame ?—He was of- 


ten near thee, O Conlath, when the din of battle roſe. 


GrosT of CoN LAT. 


| SLEEPS tha * voice of Cona, in the midſt of his ruſtling hall ? 
Sleeps Offian in his hall, and his friends without their fame ? The 
ſea rolls round the dark I-thona &, and our tombs are not ſeen by the 
| ſtranger. How long hall our fame be unheard, fon of the eccho- 
7 Morven ? 


1 


O ruar mine eyes could behold thee, as thou ſitteſt, dim, on 
thy cloud! Art thou like the miſt of Lano ; or an half extinguiſhed : 
meteor ? Of what are the ſkirts of thy robe? Of what is-thine airy 
bow ? But he is gone on his blaſt like the ſhadow of miſt.— 
Come from thy wall, my harp, and let me bear thy found. Let 
the light of memory riſe on I-thona ; that I may behold my friends. 
And Offian does behold his friends, on the dark-blue ile. —Fhe cave 
of Thona appears, with its moſly rocks and bending trees. A ſtream 
roars at its mouth, and Toſcar bends over its courſe. F ercuth is fad 
by his fide : and the maid + of his love ſits at a diſtance, and weeps. 
— een the waves deceive me ? Or do Þ hear them _ 


Toscar. 


Tur night was ftormy. From their hills the groaning oaks came 
down. The fea darkly-tumbled beneath the blaſt, and the roaring 
waves were Sanin againſt our rocks. The lightning came often 


* a % and of . ves, one of the + Cuthona the 888 of Rumar, — 5 
uniunhabited weſtern iſles. 15 Tof.ar had carried away by force, 


3 | ae | and 


and hewed th blaſted fern—Percuth | I ſaw the ghoſt of night * 


Silent he ſtood, on that bank ; his robe of miſt flew on the wind.— 
I could behold his tears: an 8 FO he ſeemed, "xd full of 


thought. 


_ FerevUTH. 


IX was thy father,. O Toſear ; ; and he foreſees ſome death among 
his race. Such was his appearance on Cromla, before the great 
Ma-ronnan fell. Ullin 1 with thy hills of graſs, how plea- 
ſant are thy vales! Silence i is near thy blue ſtreams, and the ſun is 
on thy fields. Soft is the ſound of the harp in Seläma ||, and lovely 


the cry of the hunter on Crdmla. But we are in the dark I-thona, 
ſurrounded by the ſtorm. The billows lift their white heads above 


our rocks : and we uke amidſt the . 


e is ane — fled; Fercath with we tocks of 


age ? I have ſeen thee undaunted in danger, and thine eyes burning 


with joy in the fight. Whither is the foul of battle fled ? Our fa- 
thers never feared. —Go : view the ſettling ſea: the ſtormy wind is 
| laid. The billows ſtill tremble I on the deep, and feem to fear the 
blaft. But view the fettling ſea : morning is gray on our rocks. 
The fun will Jook ſoon from his caft ; in all his pride of light. | 


* 1 was long thought, in the North af | beton concerning che extraordivary death. 


Scotland, that ſtorms were raiſed by the of that hero. 
ghoſts of the deceaſed. This notion is ftill f Ulfter in Ireland. 
entertained by the vulgar ; ſor they think that I Selamath benni, to behold, the name 


whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls of wind are of Toſcar's palace, on the coaſt of Ulſter, 
octafioned by fpirits, who tranſport them near che mountain Cromla the fcerie of 


ſelves, in at manner, from one. N the epic poem. 
another. | | -& . 


f Ma- ronnan was the brother of Toſ- And a Kill horror ſaddens all the deeps. 
car: R in his poſ- PoPE's Homer. 
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III TED up my ſails, with joy, before the halls of generons 
Conlath. My courſe was by the iſle of waves, where his love pur- 


ſued the deer. I ſaw her, like that beam of the ſun that iſſues from 


the cloud. Her hair was on her heaving breaſt ; ſhe, bending for- 8 


ward, drew the bow: her white arm ſeemed, behind her, like the 


ſnow of Cromla come to my ſoul, I ſaid, thou huntreſs of the 
iſle of waves! But ſhe ſpends her time in tears, and thinks of the ge- 
nerous Conlath. Where can I find thy peace, Cuthona, lovely maid 15 


. 
12 


1 „ _ Cv- THONA . 5 


"AF DISTANT ſteep bends over the ſea, with 8 trees 8 Woch 
rocks: : the billows roll at its feet: on its ſide is the dwelling of 
roes. The people call it Ardven. There the towers of Mora riſe. 
There Conlath looks over the ſea for his only love. The daughters 
of the chace returned, and he beheld their downcaſt eyes. Where 
is the daughter of Rumar? But aeg anſwered ne Ponce ee 


on een een af the One: aaa itt 2 as ©, 
. ee 1 


N N mall! return to her peace; to "a halls of Skin: | 
Conlath. He is the friend of Toſcar: I have feaſted in his halls. —, 
Riſe, ye gentle breezes of Ullin, and ſtretch my. ſails towards Ard- 
ven's ſhores. Cuthona ſhall. reſt on Ardyen : but the days of Toſ- 
car will be fad. —I ſhall fit i in my cave in the field of the ſun. The 
blaſt will ruſtle in my trees, and I ſhall think it is Cathona's y voice. 
Due talent diſtant fon in . ws of the mighty-Contath: Hh Kd banierons 


Flo om biiw u ee eee eee ne ide 
iS . as N found F the ſound of the waves ; her dae 
waves; a poetical name given her by tion is Gorm- huil, the blue - eyed een 


Offian, on acount of her mourning to the a ens 
end ite HT 5, bak + Yo wind 34 mw ammo h] + 
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5 the ſkirts of their robes, like gray and watry miſt. When ſhall 
I fall, O Rumar ?—Sad Cuthona ſees her death. Will not Conlath 
| e me, before 1 enter che narrow houſe * ? | | 


ww 


n 


An he will behold thee, O maid : he comes 8 the rollin 8 
ſea. The death of Toſcar is dark on his ſpear; and a wound is in 


his fide. He is pale at the cave of Thona, and ſhews his ghaſtly | 
wound +. Where art thou with thy tears, Cuthona ? the chief of 


Mora dies. The viſion grows dim on my mind: I behold the 
chiefs no more. But, O ye bards of future times, remember the 
fall of Conlath with tears: he fell before his day f; and fadneſs 
darkened in his hall. His mother looked to his ſhield on the wall, 
and it was bloody . She knew that her hero died, and her ſorrow 
was heard on Mora. 


| Ant chou Pele on FRE rock, Cuthona, beſide the fallen chiefs ? 


The night comes; and the day returns, but none appears to raiſe | 
their tomb. Thou frightneſt the ſcreaming fowls || away, and thy 


tears forever re Thou art pale as a watry cloud, that riſes 
from A lake. 1 | 


3 | THE 
The grave. ei t Nam guia nec fato, merita nec morte 
+ = enhumati venit imago | peribat, 
Conjugis, ora modis adtollens pallida miris Sed miſera ante diem, Sc. VIIC. 
Crudelis aras, ao: pectora. ferro III was the opinion of the times, that 
| ne . VII G. the arms left by the heroes at home, became 


 _ — the ghoſt appears bloody the very inſtant their owners were 
Of her unhappy Lord: the ſpectre ſtares, killed, though at ever ſo great a diſtance. 
And with erected eyes his bloody boſom The ſituation of Cuthona is like that 

bares, DaropEx. of Rizpah, Saul's miſtreſs, who ſat by her 


1 what cloud is that? It carries the ghoſts of my fathers. I 15 


| 
| 
| 
4 
' 


* 


16 CON L ATH ad CUTHONA: 
Taz ſons of the deſart came, and they found her dead. They 


raiſe a tomb over the heroes; and the reſts at the fide, of Conlath. 
— Come not to my dreams, O Conlath ; for thou haſt geceived thy 


fame. Be thy voice far diſtant from my hall; that ſleep may deſeend | 


at night. O that I could forget my friends: till my footſteps ceaſe 
to be ſeen! till I come among them. with W and lay my aged 


limbs in the narrow houſe ! 


ſons after they had been hanged by the until water 1 on them out of hea» 

Gibeonites. ven, and ſuffered neither the birds of the 
And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiab, took air to reft on them by day, nor r 22x 

ſackcloth, and ſpread it for her upon the of prey bp night, | | 


rock, from the beginning of the harveſt 4 72 e tr i 
CARTHON: 
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A P O E M. 


TALE of the times of old! The deeds of days of other 
years — The murmur of thy ſtreams, O Lora, brings back 


the memory of the paſt. The found of thy woods, Garmallar, is 

lovely in mine ear. Doſt thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with 
its head of heath? Three aged firs bend from its face; green is the 
narrow Fir at its feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, 


* This poem is compleat, and the ſub- 
ject of it, as of moſt of Oſſian's compoſi- 
tions, tragical. In the time of Comhal 
the ſon. of Frathal, and faber of the cele- 
| brated Fingal, Cleſs@mmor the ſon of 
Thaddu and brother of Morna, Fingal's 
mother, was driven by à florm- into the 
river Clyde, on the banks of which ſtood 
Balclutha, a town belonging to the Bri- 
tons between the walls. He was hoſpitably 
received by Reuthimir, the principal man 
in-the place, who gave him Moina his only 
daughter in marriage. Reuda, the ſon of 
Cormo, a Briton wWho was in love with 
Moina, came to Reuthamir's houſe, and 
behaved haughtily towards Cleſsammor. A 
quarrel inſued, in which Reuda was killed; 


and 


the Britons, who attended him preſſed fo 
hard on Cleſs:mmor, that he was obliged 
to throw himſelf into the Clyde, and ſwim 


to his ſhip. He hoiſted fail, and the wind 


being favourable, bore him out to ſea. He 
often endeavoured to return, and carry off 
his beloved Moina by night; but the wind 
continuing contrary, he was forced to 

Moina, who had been left wich child by 
her hufband, brought forth a ſon, and died 
ſoon after.——Reuthimir named the child 
Carthon, i. e. the murmur of waves, from 
the ſtorm which carried off Cleſsimmor his 
father, who was ſuppoſed to have been caſt 
away. When Carthon was three years 


old, Comhal the father of Fingal, in one 
of 


128 


and wakes its white head in the breeze. 


The thiſtle is there alone, 

and ſhades its aged beard. Two ſtones, half ſank in the ground, 
ſhew- their heads of maſs.” The deer of the mountaih avoids tlie 
place, for he beholds the gray ghoſt that guards it * ; for the mighty 
lie, O Malvina, in the narrow plain of the rock. A tale of the 
times of old! the- deeds of Ow" 520 aher "ore ' 


oh 


Wo comes "hom the land of 8 . His tliouſands ed 
him ? the ſun-beam pours its bright ſtream before him ; and his hair- 
meets the wind. of his; hills. His face is ſettled from war. He is 
calm as the evening beam that looks, from the cloud of the well on 


Cona's flefit vale. 


Who is it but Comhal's ſon +, the king of 


mighty deeds | He beholds his hills with Joy, and bids. a thouſand 


voices riſe. 


Ve have fled oyer your fields, ye ſons. of the diſtant 


land !- The king of the world ſits i in his hall, and hears of his people's 


: flight. 


He lifts his red eye of pride, and takes his father s ſword... 


Ye have fled over. our belds, ond of the een land 1. 


9 


of his —— againſt the We took 


and burnt Balclutha. Reuthimir was kil- 


led in the attack: and Carthon was carried 
ſafe away by his nurſe, who fled farther 
into the country of the Britons. Carthon, 
coming to mans eſtate was reſolved to re · 
venge the fall of Balclutha on Combal's 
poſterity. He ſet ſail, from the Clyde, 
and, falling on the coaſt of- Morven, de- 
feated two of Fingal's heroes, who came to 
oppoſe his progreſs. He was, at laſt, un- 

wittingly killed by his father Cleſsammor, 
in a ſingle combat. This ſtory is the 
foundation of the preſent poem, which, 


opens on the as n the death of 
Carthon, ſo that what paſſed before is in- 
troduced by way of epiſode. The poem is 
addreſſed to Cans the gg of Tof- 
carey!” 
It was 8 FOI that 


deer ſaw the ghoſts of the dead. To this 
day, when. beaſts ſuddenly ſtart without any 


apparent cauſe, the vulgar- think that they a 


ſee the ſpirits of the deceaſed. 


+ Fingal returns here, from an expedi- 
tion againſt the Romans, which was cele, 


brated by Offian in a e called the fr 2 
| 7 Crong.. 
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-  Surn. were the words of the bards, when they came to Selma's 
halls.——A thouſand lights“ from the ſtranger's land roſe, in the midft 
of the people. The feaſt is ſpread around; and the night paſſed away in 
joy. Where is the noble Cleſsammor , faid the fair-haired Fingal ? 
Where is the companion of my father, in the days of my joy? Sul- 
len and dark he paſſes his days in the vale of ecchoing Lora : but, be- 
hold, he comes from the hill, like a ſteed 4 in his ſtrength, who 
finds his companions in the breeze; and toſſes his bright mane in 
the ee r be the ſoul of Cleſsammor, why ſo Jon g from 
Selma? 55 


erm che chief, Gaid Cie. in the midſt of his fame ? 
Such was the renown of Comhal in the battles of his youth. Often 
did we paſs over Carun to the land of the ſtrangers: our ſwords re- 
turned, not unſtained with blood: nor did the kings of the world 
rejoiee. Why do I remember the battles of my youth? My hair 
is mixed with gray My hand forgets to bend the bow: and I lift 


* Probably wax-lights; ; which are often He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant IS" 


mentioned as carried, among other booty, And ſprings, exulting. Poee. 
from the Roman province, | Onalis ubi abruptis fugit præſepia vinclis 
+ Cleſſamh mor, mighty deeds. ' Tandem liber equus, campogue potitus aperto, 
t Haſt thou given the horſe Arength ? Ale in paſtus armentagus tendit equarum : 
Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder? , —— arre&iſque fremit cervicibus alt? 
He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth j in Luzxurians, OR lube per colla, per ar- 
his ſtrength. | Jos. mos. Vigo. 
s & dre Tis caròs Irrec wxornons im: Freed from his keepers, thus with broken 
p ryn, 5 . reins, 
Arch. amopprt as, c. | How. II. 6. The wanton courſer prances e e'or the plains: 
Tube wanton courſer thus with reins un- Or inthe pride of youth o- erleaps the mounds, 
".  honnd, And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 
Breaks from his fall, and beats the trem- O'er his ſhoulders flows his waving 
| bling ground; 2 mane: 
His head, now freed, he - to the ſkies ; - He neighs, he ſnorts, ws his had « on 
His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; high. 3 Davozx. 


wy SY A 
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a lighter ſpear. O that my joy would return, as when Ifirſt be- 


held the maid ; the white boſomed daughter of 2 Moina * 
with the dark-blue eyes! 


. | TzLL, ſaid the mighty Fingal, the tale of thy youthful days. 
Sorrow, like a cloud on the ſun, ſhades the ſoul of Cleſsämmor. 
Mournful are thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roaring Lora. 
Let us hear the ſorrow of thy Youth, and the an, of thy days, 


I T was in the days of peace, eplicd the * e 1 
came, in my bounding ſhip, to Balclutha's + walls of towers. The 
| winds had roared behind my fails, and Clutha's 4 ſtreams received 
my dark-boſomed veſſel. Three days I remained in Reuthimir's 
halls, and faw that beam of light, his daughter. The joy of the 
ſhell went round, and the aged hero gave the fair. Her breaſts 
were like foam on the wave, and her eyes like ſtars of light: her 
hair was dark as the raven's wing : her ſoul was. generous and mild. 
My love for Moina was great: and my heart poured. forth in joy. 
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Tax ſon of a ſtranger came; a chief who loved the white -boſomed 
Moina. His words were mighty in the hall, and he often half- 
unſheathed his ſword.— Where, he faid, is the mighty Comhal, the 
reſtleſs wanderer || of the heath ? Comes he, with his hoſt, to Bal- 
clutha, ſince Cleſsammor i is ſo bold ? | 


« Moina, ſoft in temper and perſon. We 
find the Britiſh names in. this poem derived 


from the Galic, which is a proof that the 
ancient language of the whole iſland was 
one and the ſame, 

\ + Balclutha, i. e. the town of Chae, pro- 
badly the Alcluth of Bede. 

+ Clutha, or Cluith, the Galic name of 
the river Clyde, the fignification of the 


JF 


wort is bending, in altufion to the winding 
courſe of that river. From Clutha is de- 
rived its Latin name, Glotta. 

| The word in the original here rendered 
by re/ileſs wanderer, is Scuta, which is the 
true origin of the Scoti of the Romans; an 
opprobrious name impoſed by the Britons, 
on the Caledonians, on account o the con- 
tinual incurſions into * 2 


My 
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My Soul, I replied, O warrior! burns in a light of its own. I 
ſtand without fear in the midſt of thouſands, though the valiant are 
diſtant far Stranger! thy words are mighty, for Cleſſammor is 
alone. But my ſword trembles by my fide, and longs to glitter in 
my hand Speak no more of Comhal, ſon of the winding Clutha ! 


Tu ſtrength of his pride aroſe. We fought ; he fell beneath 
my ſword. The banks of Clutha heard his fall, and a choufand 
ſpears glittered around. I fought: the ſtrangers prevailed: 1 
plunged into the ſtream of Clutha. My white fails toſe over tlie 
waves, and I bounded on the dark-blue ſea.—Moina came to the 
ſhore, and rolled the red eye of het tears: her dark hair flew on 
the wind; and 1 heard her cries. —Often did I turn my ſhip ! but 
the winds of the Eaſt prevaited. Nor Clutha ever fince have I ſeeh * 
nor Moina of the dark brown hair.—She fell in Bafclutha: for 1 
have ſeen Her ghoſt. I knew her as ſhe came through the duſky 
night, along the murmur of Lora: fhe was like the new moon ff 
ſeen through the gathered miſt : when the fky pours down its eee 
Net and the world is ſilent arid dark. 


Rare +, ye bards, aid the mighty Fingal, the praiſe of unhappy 
Moina. Call her n with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe 


„ 1 Dau. Obſeure in 1 and with 2 doubtful 
Errabat ſyua in magna: quam Troius heros view., 
Ut primum juxta fletit, agnovitque perumbram Doubtful as he who runs thro? Juſky night, 
Obſcuram, qualem primo qui ſurgere menſe Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain 
Aut videt, aut vidiſſe putat per nubila lunam, TH light, Se. _ Davy: 
Sc. | ViRs. + The title of this poem, in the original, is 
Not far from theſe Phoenician Dido ſtood, Dunn nu ati, i. e. The Pom of the Hymn: 
Frein from her enger her boſom bath'd probably on account of its many digreffions 
in blood. ftom the ſubjeQ, all which are in a ly- 
Whom when the Troje hero hardly knew ric meafure, as this ſong of Fingal, Fin- 
gal is celebrated by the Iriſh hiſtorians for 
8 2 his 


7a E r N 08: 


may reſt with the fair of Morven, the ſun- beams of other days, 
and the delight of heroes of old. —[ have ſeen the walls * of Bal- 
clutha, but they were deſolate. The fire had reſounded in the halls: 
and the voice of the people i is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha 
was removed from its place, by the fall of the walls. —The thiſtle 
ſhook, there, its lonely head: the moſs whiſtled to the wind. 
The fox looked out, from the windows, the rank graſs of the 
wall waved round his head. —Deſalate 1s the dwelling | of Moina, 
filence is in the houſe of her fathers —Raiſe the ſong of mourn- 
ing, O bards, over the land of ſtrangers.” They have but fallen 
before us: for, one day, we muſt fall. —Why doſt thou build the 
ball, fon of the winged days? Thou lookeſt from thy towers to-day; ; 
yet a few years, and the blaſt of the deſart comes; it howls in thy 
empty court, and whiſtles round thy half-worn ſhield. —And let the 
blaſt of the deſart come! we ſhall be renowned i in our day. The 
mark of my arm ſhall be in the battle, and my name in the ſong 
of bards.—Raiſe the ſong ; ſend round the ſhell : and let; joy be 
heard in my hall. When thou, ſan of heaven, ſbalt fail! if thou 
ſhalt fail, thou mighty light if thy beighunoly is n a e like 

| Fingal ere gee S Le - 


1.1 
en was the ſong of * in i the day of. Big His 1 


ſand bards leaned forward from their ſeats, to hear the voice of the 
king. It was like the muſic of the harp on the gale of the ſpring. 
Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal! why had not Offian the 
ſtrength of thy ſoul ?—But thou ſtandeſt alone, my father ; ; and 
who can _ the king of een £ ; 


his 8 in nekieg ln, 8 * The reader may compare this paſſage- 
genius, and his forcknowledge of events. with the three laſt verſes of the 1 3th: chap- 
-—O'Flaberty goes ſo far as to ſay, that ter of Iſaiah, where the ee ae 
"_ $ * were extant in bis own time. the rao of n. 05 

. | 1 A | Tur 
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Tur night paſſed away in the ſong, and morning returned in 
joy — the mountains ſhewed their gray heads; and the blue face of 
ocean ſmiled.— The white wave is ſeen tumbling round the diſtant 
rock; the gray miſt riſes, ſlowly, from the lake. It came, in the 
figure of an aged man, along the ſilent plain. Its large limbs did 
not move in ſteps; for a ghoſt ſupported it in mid air. It came 
| towards Selma's hall, and difſabved in a ſhower of blood... : 


he king 5 beheld the terrible acht, and be foreſaw the 

| death of the people. He came, in filence, to his hall ; and took 
his father's ſpear.—The mail rattled on his breaſt. The heroes roſe 
around. They looked, in filence, on each other, marking the eyes 
of Fingal.—They ſaw the battle in his face: the death of armies 
on his ſpear. —A thouſand ſhields, at once, are placed on their arms; 
and they drew a thouſand ſwords. The hall of Selma. brightened 
around... The clang of arms aſcends.—The gray dogs howl in 
their place. No word is among the mighty chiefs.—Each marked 
the "eyes of the King, ; and t ned his We 


Sons of Morven, begun the Kings FIRE is no Ame to fill . 
ſhell. The battle darkens near us; and death hovers over the land. 
Some ghoſt, the friend of Fingal, has fore warned us of the foe.- 
The ſons of the ſtranger come from the darkly-rolling ſea. Fe or, 
from the water, came the ſign of Morven' s gloomy danger Let 
_ each * aſſume his heavy ſpcar, and gird on his father's ſword. —Let 


* Ev parv Tis Joo el. au 9acnida Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, 
e Hon. ii. 382. Borne ev'n or high; for this wy vin pour 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let every Grecian wield, down, © 
And every Grecian fi x his brazen ſhield, &c. If I conjecture right, no  drieling ſhower, 
Poys, But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with 
Let each | „ M1L rox. 


* 
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the dark helmet riſe on every head; and the mail pour its d 
ing from every ſide.— The battle Einen 8 25 a enn and ſoon 
e e kara: eee 


Tur 1 moved on before his hoſt, like a cloud before «He 


of green fire; when it poprs on the fky of night, and mariners 


forſee a ſtorm. On Cona's rifing heath they ſtood : the white- 
boſomed maids beheld them above like a grove ; they foreſaw the 


death of their youths, and looked towards the ſea with fear. —The - 
. white wave deceived them for diftant Gails, and the tear is on 


5 their check. 


Tur fun roſe on the ſea, and we beheld = diſtant fleet. —Like the 
miſt of ocean they came: and ponred their youth npon the coaft. 
—The chief was among them, like the flag in the midſt of the 
herd. —His fhield is ftudded with gold, and ſtately ſtrode the king 
of ſpears. He moved towards Selma; ; his thouſands moved behind. 


Go, with thy ſong of peace, aid Fingal; 20, Ullin, to the king 


of ſwords. Tell him that we are mighty in battle; and that the 


ghoſts of our foes are many.— But renowned are they who have 


feaſted in my halfs! they ſhew tlie arms of my fathers in a foreign 


land: the fons of the ſtrangers wonder, and blef the friends of 


Morven's race; for our names have been heard afar ; the F of 


the world ook f in the _ of their people. 


Urte went wa his 10. Fingal reſted on his 8 he faw 
the mighty foe in his armour: and he bleſt the ſtranger's fon. 


t It was a cuſtom among the ancient different families, as monuments of the 
Scots, to exchange arms with their gueſts, friendſhip wah ſubſiſted en ol an- 
— Yr in the ceftorss © © 


Oe, 
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How ſtately art thou, ſon of the ſea! ſaid the king of woody 
Morven. Thy ſword is a beam of might by thy fide: thy ſpear is 
a fir that defies the ſtorm. The varied face of the moon is not 
broader than thy ſhield. —Ruddy is thy face of youth ! ſoft the 
ringlets of thy hair !—But this tree may fall; and his memory be 
forgot The daughter of the ſtranger will be fad, and look to the 
rolling ſea:—the children will ſay, « We ſee a ſhip ; perhaps it is the 
« king of Balclutha.” The tear ſtarts from their mother's _ 
Room we of ne | 


7 Svcu were the words of the king, when Ullin came to 3 
Carthon: he threw down the ſpear before him; and raiſed the ſong 


OT oe | - 


Gomes to the feaſt of Fingal, St e the its ſea! par- 


take the feaſt of the king, or lift the ſpear of war. The ghoſts of 
our foes are many : lus renqmnad are the. Froongs een 


- BznoLD that held, O 9 3 many a green hill riſes there, 
with moſly ſtones and ruſtling graſs : theſe are the tombs of Ne 
foes, the ſons of the rolling ſea. | 


Dos thou ſpeak to the feeble in arms, faid Carthon, bard of 
the woody Morven.? Is my face pale for fear, ſon of the peaceful 
ſong? Why, then, doſt thou think to darken my ſoul with the 
tales of thoſe who fell My arm has fought in the battle; my re- 
nown is known afar. Go to the feeble-in arms, and bid them yield to 
Fingal. —Hayve not I ſeen the fallen Balclutha ? And ſhall I feaſt with 
Comhal's ſon ? Comhal! who threw his fire in the midſt of my fa- 
ther's hall! I was young, and knew not the cauſe why the virgins 
wept. The columns of ſmoke pleaſed mine eye, when they roſe above 
my walls; I often looked back, with gladneſs, when my friends 
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"fled along the hill. But when the years of my youth came on, 1 


beheld the moſs of my fallen walls: my figh aroſe with the morn- 


ing, and my tears deſcended with night. —bShall I not fight, I ſaid to 
my ſoul, againſt the children of my foes ? _ I will Rent, on Es 
*E = the Mg of my foul. ie | | He 455 


oy. 


. IS SHY aodhiobed Siva the as a 3 at once, their 
nid ſwords. He ſtands, in the midſt, like a pillar of fire; the 
tear half-ſtarting from his eye; for he thought of the fallen Balclu- 
tha, and the crowded pride of his ſoul aroſe. Sidelong he looked up 


to the hill, where our heroes ſhone in arms; the ſpear trembled in N 


his r and, bending foreward, he n to threaten the __" 


e I, ſaid Fingal to his ſoul, meet, at once, the king | Shall I 
ſtop him, in the midſt of his courſe, before his fame ſhall ariſe ? 
But the bard, hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the tomb of Car- 
thon; Fingal took his thouſands, along with him, to battle, before 

the noble-Carthon fell. N o: bard of the times to come] thou 
ſhalt not leſſen Fingal's fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and 
Fingal behold the battle. If he overcomes, I ruſh, in 1 ſtrength, 
like the roaring — of Cona. ps 


Fog Wu o, of my bebe our 4 meet the ſon of the rolling ſea? Many 
are his warriors on the coaſt : and rok, is his aſhen Rar: hs 


crab * roſe, in his Arength, the fon of the FFP Lor- . 
mar: three hundred youths attend the chief, the race þ of his native 
ſtreams. Feeble was his arm ito aan ee he fell; and his 
e f fled. | | | 


= Cath-*huil, the eye of 1 | 8 a ; 'F Doan 8 not « on the _ Hooting 
+ It appears, from this paſſage, that with the . preſent tribes in the north of 
un. was eſtabliſhed, in the days of Scotland, 


Connar 
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\ Connar® A bid the battle, but he broke his heavy Fees he | 
: ay bound eh field: and Carthon e his . 19 


| Cres AMOR ! ſaid the. ME of Ae hw is 8 
of thy ſtrength ? Wilt thou behold Connal bound ; thy friend, at 
the ſtream of Lora? Riſe, in the light of thy ſteel, thou friend of 
Comhal. Let the Lale of Bebctuths feel the e of Mor- 
ven's race. | 


Hz roſe in the Wee of b his ſteel, 5 g bis e hich: 
He fitted the ade _ and ruſhed, in es. ar 


CaxrT HO ſtood, on that Wey . and ſaw the heroes ap- 
proach. He loved the terrible joy of his face: and his ſtrength, in 
the locks of age. Shall I lift that ſpear, he ſaid, that never 
ſtrikes, but once, a foe? Or ſhall I, with the words of peace, pre- 
ſerve the warrior's life ? Stately are his ſteps of age lovely the 
| remnant of his years. Perhaps it is the love of Moina; the father 
of car-borne Carthon. Often have I heard, that ne Uvvele at the | 
eochoing ſtream of Lora. | | 


Sven were his 1 ns Cleſsimmor came, and lified high 
his ſpear. The youth received it on his ſhield, and ſpoke the words 
of peace. Warrior of the aged locks f Is there no youth to lift 
the ſpear? Haſt thou no fon, to raiſe the ſhield before his father, 
and to meet the arm of youth ? Is the ſpouſe of thy love no more? 
or weeps ſhe over the tombs of thy ſons? Art thou of the kings of 
men? What will be the fame of my ſword if thou ſhalt fall? 

This Connal is very much celebrated, in the North who: prot — 

in ancient poetry, for his wiſdom and va» ſcended from him. 

bur: there is a ſmall tribe * ran. $i Fingal/&d not then 8 
CHI EW eee 


* 
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I will be great, thou ſon of pride! begun the tall Cleſsammor. 
I have been renowned in battle; but I never told my name * to a 
foe. Yield to me, ſon of the wave, and then thou ſhalt know, chat 
the whe > ny Awad is in many a field. 


"1 NEVER yielded, ag of Genre! 1 reading. the ankle 3 of Car- | 
thon: I have alſo fought in battles ; and I behold my future fame. 
Deſpiſe me not, thou chief of men; my arm, my ſpear is ſtrong. 
Retire . thy friends, and let 8 n _— 


* 
. 


War doſt thou ae my foul, ——_ Cleſcimmor with a tear? N 
Age does not tremble on my hand; I ſtill can lift the ſword. Shall 
I fly in Fingal's ſight; in the et kin L loved ? Son of the ſea ! 
I never fled : exalt thy Nied ſpear. 144% „„ 


. Tuev fought, Hikes: bb contending ——_ that ſtrive to roll the 
wave. | Carthon bade his ſpear to err; for he {till thought that the 
foe was, the ſpouſe of Moina.— He broke Cleſsammor 8 beamy | 
ſpear i in twain : and ſeized his ſhining ſword. But as Carthon was 
binding the chief; the chief drew the dagger of his fathers. He 
ſaw the foe's uncovered fide; and 1 chere, a Wound. 


Aut oF J 


Finca a= Cleſsmmor 5 he moved in "he found of his 
ſteel i The hoſt ſtood ſilent, - in his preſence ; ; they turned their eyes 
towards the hero. —He came, like the ſullen noiſe of a ſtorm, before 
the winds ariſe : the hunter hears i it in \ the we: and retires to the 
cave of the rock... 


To tell one's name to wh enemy was batants, the battle immediately ceaſed ; 
reckoned," in thoſe days of hetoiſm, a ma · and the ancient amity of their forefathers 
nifeſt evaſion of fighting him; for, if it was renewed.» Amun who tells bis name 
was once known, that friendſhip ſubſiſted, 10 bit np, was of old an ignominious 
of old, beten the anceſtors of the com- term for a coward. 


CARTHON 
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| CarTHon ſtood in his place: the blood is ruſhing down his 
ſide: he ſaw the coming down of the king; and his hopes of fame 
aroſe * 3 but pale was his cheek : his hair flew looſe, his hel- 
met ſhook ee the force Ir Carthon failed ; but n 7 5 
trong. | ; 


| Fi NGAL beheld 5 heroe' s blood ; he ſtopt the oel ſpear. 
Yield, king of ſwords! ſaid Comhal's ſon; I behold thy bloog. 
Thou haſt been mighty i in battle; and thy fame ſhall r never fade. | 


Ar chou the king ſo far renowned, ha FY car-borne Car- 
thon? Art thou. that light of death, that frightens the kings of the 
world ?—But why ſhould Carthon aſk ? for he is like the ſtream of 
his deſart; ſtrong as a river, in his courſe : ſwift as the eagle of the 
ſky.—O. that I had fought with the king; that my fame might be 
great in the ſong | that the hunter, beholding my tomb, might fay, 
he fought with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies — ; he 
has poured « out his force on the feeble. | 


Bur a Sa ſhalt not die hn np replied 0s Jon, hr Mor- 
ven: my bards are many, O Carthon, and their ſongs deſcend to 
future times. The children of the years to come ſhall hear the fame 
of Carthon; when they fit round the burning oak +, and the night 
is ſpent in the ſongs of old. The hunter, fitting 1 in the heath, 
ſhall hear the ruſtling blaſt ; and, raiſing his eyes, behold the rock 


where Carthon fell. He ſhall turn to his ſon, and ſhew the place 


This expreffion zdmite of a double I In the north of Scotland, till very 
ing either that Carthon hoped to ac- lately, they burnt a large trunk of an oak 
-quire-gloryi by killing Fingal ; or to beren- at their feſtivals; it was called; the txuntiof 
dered famous by falling by his hand. The the feaft; Time had, ſo much, conſecrated 
laſt is the moſt probable, as Carthon i is al- the cuſtom, that the vulgar thought it a 
ready wounded, 1 25 kind of ſacrilege to diſuſe it. , 


A 
—_— 
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where the mighty fought ; ; © There the king of Balclutha fought, | 
| like the arent of a thouſand ſtreams.” | 


LAS 
no 


hag oy- 7 role in Sales a he lifted his ai eyes. e gave 
his ſword to Fingal, to lie within his hall, that the memory of 
Balclutha's king might remain on Morven —The battle ceaſed along 
the field, for the bard had ſung the ſong of peace. The chiefs ga- 
thered round the falling Carthon, and heard his words, with ſighs. 
Silent they leaned on their ſpears, while Balclutha's hero ſpoke. 
His hair ſighed in the wind, and his words were feeble. 


Kix of Morven, Carthon ſaid, I fall in the midſt of my courſe. 
| A foreign tomb receives, in youth, the laſt of Reuthamir's race. 
Darkneſs dwells in Balclutha : and the ſhadows of grief in Crathmo. 
But raiſe my remembrance on the banks of Lora: where my fa- 
bers dwelt. Perhaps the huſband of Moina will mourn oyer his 
fallen Carton. 


Hs words reached the heart of Cleſsammor: A fell, in ſilence, 
on his ſon. The hoſt ſtood darkened around : no voice is on the 
plains of Lora. Night came, and the moon, from the eaſt, looked 
on the mournful field: but till they ſtood, like a filent grove that 
lifts its head on Gormal, when the loud Wien a are laid, 12 505 dark au- 
tumn is on the plain. | th 


TI REE days they mourned above Carthon ; on the fourth his a- 
ther died. In the narrow plain of the rock they lie; and a dim 
ghoſt defends their tomb. There lovely Moina is often ſeen; when 
the ſun-beam darts on the rock, and all around is dark. There ſhe 
1s ſeen, Malvina, but not like the daughters of the hill. Her e 
are from the ige 8 land; and ſhe is ſtill alone. | 


2 „„ | _ FiNGAL 
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FIN GAL was. {ad for Carthon ; he deſired his bards to mark the 
day, when ſhadowy autumn returned. And often did they mark 
the day and ſing the hero's praiſe. Who comes ſo dark from ocean's 
roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud ? Death is trembling in his hand! 
his eyes are flames of fire Who roars along dark Lora's heath? 
Who. but Carthon, king of ſwords ? The people fall! ſee} how 
he ftrides, like the ſullen ghoſt of Morven But there he lies a 
goodly oak, which ſudden blaſts overturned | When ſhalt thou riſe, 
Balclutha's joy! lovely car-borne Carthon ?——Who comes 6. dark 
from ocean's roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud ? 


_ Syucn were the words of the bards, i in the day of their mourning : 

I have accompanied their voice; and added to their ſong. My ſoul 
has been mournful for Carthon ; he fell in the days of his valour : : 
and thou, O Cleſsammor ! where is thy dwelling in the air ?—Has 
the youth "forgot his wound? And flies he, on the clouds, with 
thee ?——1 feel the ſun, O Malvina, leave me to my reſt. Perhaps 
they may come to my dreams; I think I hear a feeble voice. —The 
beam of heaven delights to ue on the grave of Carthon : I feel it 
warm around. | 


O THOU that rolleft above *, round as the ſhield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, O ſun! thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt 
forth, in thy awful beauty, and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky 3 
the moon, cold and pale, finks in the weſtern wave. Bat thou thy- 
ſelf moveſt alone : who can be a companion of thy courſe ! The 
oaks of the mountains fall : the mountains themſelves decay with 


* This paſſage is ſomething fimilar to Of this new world ; at whoſe light all the 
Satan's addreſs to the Sun, in the fourth _ ſtars 
book of Paradiſe Loſt. | Hide their diminiſtd heads ; to thee I call, 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, But with no friendly voice, and add- "oo name = 
Looks from as ſole dominion like the god O ſun l— 


years ; 
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years ; the ocean ſhrinks and grows again: the moon herſelf is loſt 
in heaven; but thou art for ever the ſame ; rejoicing in the bright- 
neſs of thy courſe. When the world is dark with tempeſts; when 
thunder rolls, and lightning flies; thou lookeſt in thy beauty, from 
the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Offian, thou lookeſt 
in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more; whether thy yellow 
hair flows on the eaſtern clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of 
the weſt. But thou art perhaps, like me, for a feaſon, and thy 
years will have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, careleſs of 
the voice of the morning. Exult then, O fun, in the ſtrength of 
thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light 
of the moon *, when it ſhines through broken clouds, and the 
miſt is on the hills; the blaſt of north is on the Plain, _ e 

ſhrinks in the midſt of his j journey. 


Auale per incertam lunam fab luce ma- Thus W travellers in woods by: Ait 
ligna . By the moon's doubtſul, and malignant light: 

D iter in ſuvis; ubi cœlum condidit umbra When Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 

Tupiur, & rebus nox ab/tulit atra colorem, And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before 

Me. their eyes. 8 Dxvp. 


— 


DEATH ef CUCHULLIN: 


A 


P O E M' 


f 8 the wind on Fingal's ſhield ? Or is the voice of paſt times in 
my hall? Sing on, ſweet voice, for thou art pleaſant, and car- 


Car-borne Songlan ! 


* Tradition throws conſiderable light on | 
the hiſtory of Ireland, during the long reign 


of Fingal, the ſon of Comhal, in Morven. 
Arth, the ſon of Cairbre, ſupreme king 


of Ireland, dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Cormac, a minor.——The petty kings and 
chiefs of the tribes met at Temora, the 
royal palace, in order to chuſe, out of their 
own number, a guardian to the young king. 
Diſputes, concerning the choice of a proper 
perſon, run bigh, and it was reſolved to end 
all differences by giving the tuition of the 
young king to Cuchullin, the ſon of Semo, 
who had rendered himſelf famous by his 
great aQions, and who reſided, at the time, 
with Connal, the fon of Caithbat, in Ulſter, 
Cuchullin was but three and twenty years 
old 8 when he aſſumed the management of 


rieſt away my night with joy. Sing on, O Bragela, rere of 


Ir 


affairs in Ireland: and the invaſion of Swa+ 
ran happened two years after. In the twen- 


. ty-ſeventh year of Cuchullin's age, and the 


third of his adminiſtration, Torlath, the 

ſon of Cantela, ſet up for himſelf in Con- 
naught, and advanced towards Temora, in 
order to dethrone Cormac, Cuchullin 
marched againſt him, came up with him 
at the Lake of Lego, and. totally defeated 
his forces. Torlath fell in the battle by 


Cuchullin's hand 5 but as he himſelf preſſed 


too eagerly on the flying enemy, he was 
mortally wounded by an ow, and died 
the ſecond day after. 

The good fortune of Cormac fell with 
Cuchullin: many ſet up for themſelves, - 
and anarchy and confuſion reigned. At 
laſt Cormac was taken off, nobody knew 


* how; 


— — 
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The DEATH of CUCHULLIN: 


IT is the white wave of the rock, and not Cuchullin's fails. Often 
do the miſts deceive me for the ſhip of my love ! when they riſe 
round ſome ghoſt, and ſpread their gray ſkirts on the wind. Why doſt 
thou delay thy coming, ſon of the generous Semo ?—F our times has 
autumn returned with its wins, and raiſed the ſeas of N 4 


Ef how; and Cairbar, one of the tbr 


for the throne, having defeated all his ri- 
vals, became ſole monarch of Ireland. 
The family of Fingal, who were in the in- 
tereſt of Cormac's family, were reſolved 


co deprive Cairbar of the throne he had 


uſurped; in particular, Oſcar the ſon of 
Offian had determined to revenge the death 


of Cathol, his friend, who had been aſſaſ- 


ſinated by Cairbar,—The threats of Oſcar 
reached Cairbar's ears: he invited him in 
a friendly manner to a feaſt which he had 


prepared at the royal palace of Temora, 


reſolving to pick a quarrel, and have ſome 
pretext for killing him. 

The quarrel happened; the RAI of 
both fought, and Cairbar and Oſcar fell by 
mutual wounds: in the mean time Fingal 
arrived from Scotland with an army, de- 
| feated the friends of Cairbar, and re-eſta- 

bliſhed the family of Cormac in. the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, ——T he preſent 
poem concerns the death of Cuchullin. 
It is, in the original, called Duan lach Leigo, 
i. e. The Poem of Lege Lake, and is an 
epiſode introduced in a great poem, which 
celebrated the laſt expedition of Fingal into 
Ireland. The greateſt part. of the poem 
is loſt, and nothing remains but ſome epi- 


ſodes, which a few old people in the north 


of Scotland retain on memory, Cuchul- 
lin is the moſt famous Champion in the 


- Triſh traditions and poems; in them he is 


always called the redoubtable Cuchullin ; and: 
the fables concerning his ſtrength and va- 
lour are innumerable. Oſſian thought his 
expedition againſt the Fir-bolg, or Belge 
of Britain, a ſubject fit for an epic poem; 
which was extant till of late, and was 
called Tora · na · tana, or a Diſpute about Poſ- 
ſeſſions, as the war which was the founda- 
tion of it, was commenced by the Britiſh: 
Belgz,. who inhabited Ireland, in order to. 
extend their territories. — The fragments. 
that remain of this poem are animated 
with the genuine ſpirit of Oſfan; ſo that 
there can be do doubt that it was of his. 

compoſition. . 

* Togorma, i. e. The fland of blue waves, 

one of the Hebrides, was ſubje& to Con- 

nal, the ſon of Caithbat, Cuchullin's friend: 
lle is ſometimes called the ſon of Colgar,. 
from one of that name who was the founder 
of the family,——Connal, a few days be- 

fore the news of Torlath's revolt came to. 


Temora, had ſailed to Togorma, his na- 


tive iſle; where he was detained by con- 


trary winds during the war in which Cu- 
chullin was killed. 


ſince 
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ſince thou haſt been in the roar of battles, and Bragela diſtant far.— 
Hills of the iſle of miſt! when will ye anſwer to his hounds ?— 
But ye are dark in your clouds, and ſad Bragela calls in vain. Night 
comes rolling down: the face of ocean fails. The heath-cock's 
head is beneath his wing: the hind ſleeps with the hart of the de- 
fart. They ſhall riſe with the morning's light, and feed on the 
moſly ſtream. But my tears return with the ſun, my fighs come 
on with the night. When wilt thou come in n thine arms, O chief 


of e __ p 


— 


PrEASANT is thy" voice in OMan' s ear, daughter of car-borne 
i Sers! But retire to the hall of ſhells; to the beam of the burning 
_ Attend to the murmur of the - ſea : it rolls at Dunſcaich's 
: Tet fleep deſcend on Gp blue 0964 and: * hero come to thy 


ms 


Cocnvr 1 In ſits at Lego's lake, at the dark rolling of wa- 
ters. Night is around the hero; and his thouſands ſpread on the 
heath: a hundred oaks burn in the midſt, the feaſt of ſhells is ſmok- 
ing wide. —Carril ſtrikes the harp, beneath a tree; his gray locks 
glitter in the beam ; the ruſtling blaſt of night is near, and lifts his 
aged hair. His bre is of the blue a 15 of its chief, Cu- 
chullin's friend. 10 | | 


7 


| War. art thou Sent, Connal, in the _y of the > h-R ſtorm? 
The chiefs of the ſouth have convened againſt the car-borne Cor- 
mae: the winds detain thy fails, and thy blue waters roll around 
thee. But Cormac is not alone: the ſon of Semo fights his battles. 
Semo) s fon, bis battles fights! the terror of the ſtranger! he that i is 


5 e 3 


WswW. 
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ke the vapour of death *, lowly borne by ſultry winds. The fun 
reddens 1 in its e wee the people fall around. 


7 


Soc was che ſong of Carril, 43s a hs of the foe appeared ; 
he threw down his pointleſs ſpear, and ſpoke the words of Torlath 
Torlath the chief of heroes, from Lego's fable ſurge: he that led | 
his thouſands: to battle, againſt car-borne Cormac. Cormac 'who- 
was diſtant far, in Temora's + ecchoing halls: he learned to bend. 
the bow of his fathers; and to lift the ſpear. Nor long didſt thou 
lift the ſpear,, mildly-ſhining beam of youth! death ſtands dim be- 
hind thee, like the —_— half of the moon .behind its growing 
light. 


Cvcnuiiin roſe before the bard t, that came 9 generous 
Torlath; ; he offered him the ſhell of joy, and honoured the ſon of 
ſongs. Sweet voice of Lego! he ſaid, what are the words of Tor- 
lath ? e he te to our feaſt or battle, the car-borne ſon of Cantela 1 


Hr comes to thy battle, replied the bard, to the ding ſtrife 
of ſpears. When. n is gray on Lego, Torlath will fight 


* On F tx ve gv Over a ang | 4 The bards were the heralds of ancient. 
08 KL E dviheoio duo ates oerujeveio, times; and their perſons were ſacred on 
Hom.1l. 5. account of their office. In later times 

As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, they abuſed that privilege; and as their 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſheding ſeeds perſons were inviolable, they ſaty riſed and 


of death, lampooned ſo freely thoſe who were not ; 


| Beneath che rage of burning Sirius Me; liked by their patrons, that they became a 
Choke the parch'd earth, and blacken all public nuiſance. Screened under the cha- 
dme ſkies. Pork. rafter of heralds,. they groſly abuſed the 
+ The royal palace of the-Iriſh kings; enemy when he would not-accept the terms: 
T eamhrath A to ſome of the they offered. | 1 
| Vards, | | CONDI: bead of a family. 


- 
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on the plain : and wilt thou meet him, in thine arms, king of 
the iſle of miſt? Terrible is the ſpear of Torlath ! it is a meteor of 
night. He lifts it, and the ren fall: death fits in the ightaing 
of * ſword. | | 

Do I Sits replied 8 the 2 of WEN i Torlath ? 
He is brave as a thouſand heroes ; but-my ſoul delights in War. The 
ſword reſts not by the ſide of Cuchullin, bard of the times of old! 


Morning ſhall meet me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms 
of Semo's ſon.—But fit thou, on the heath, O bard ! and let us 


hear thy voice: partake of the joyful hell ; and hear the Hog! of 


Temora. 


Tus is no time, replied the bard, to hear the ſong of joy; when 

the mighty are to meet in battle like the ſtrength. of the waves of - 

| Lego. Why art chew ſo. dark, Slimora *I with all thy ſilent woods ? 
No green ſtar trembles on thy top; no moon- beam on thy ſide. 

But the meteors of death are there, and the gray watry forms of 
10 8 rege, art thou dark, Slimora] with thy ſilent woods? 


He GEE in the ſound of his ſong; ; Carril accompanied his 


voice. The muſic was like the memory of joys that are paſt, plea- 
fant and mournful to the ſoul. The ghoſts of departed bards heard it 
from. Slimora's fide. Soft ſounds ſpread along the wood, and the 
filent valleys of night rejoice.— 80, when he ſits in the ſilence of 
noon, in the valley of his breeze, the humming of the mountain 
bee comes to Oſſian's ear: the gale d! it often i in its mu ; wat 


N the pleaſant ſound returns again. 


RalsE, faid Cuchullin, to his hundred ba” he fig of the 


; 80885 Fingal: that ſong which he hears at night, * the dreams 


i” Slia'- -mor, b hill, 


. of 


* 


— 
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of his reſt deſcend : when the bards ſtrike the diſtant barp, and the 
faint light gleams on Selma's walls, Or let the grief of Lara riſe, 
and the ſighs of che mother of Calmar *, when, he was bught, in 
vain, on his hills; and ſhe beheld his bow in the hall. Carril, 
place the ſhield of Caithbat on that branch; and let the ſpear of 
Cuchullin be near; that the found of 777 0 battle "nay riſe with the 


WF , 1 


Sry beam of the caſt, 1 e Dates ic award: of o7Þ 
| 18 323 5 9 nn 1 N 


Tur hero Wia on his father's ſhield : the pl of Lara roſe. 
The hundred bards were diſtant far: Carril alone is near the chief. 
The words of the * were his; and the _ of his RO was 
mournful. 


| Al crETRHA + with the aged locks ! mother of e Calmar ! r 
| why doſt thou look towards the deſart, to behold the return of thy 
ſon ? Theſe are not his heroes, dark on the heath : nor is that the 
voice of Calmar : it is but the diſtant grove, Alcletha ! 1 but the roar 
of the mountain wind! F 

WX bounds over Laras Keogh,” ſiſter of the noble Calmar? 3 
Does not Alclétha behold his ſpear? ? But her eyes are dim! Is it not 
the ſon of Matha, daughter of my love 4; 


* Calmar the ſon of Matha, His death ER, Ald :cla'tha, decaying beauty: - probably of 
related at large, in the third book of Fin- a poetical name given the 2 Calmar, 
gal. He was the only ſon of Matha; and by the bard himſelf. 1 

the family was extinct in him.— The ſeat 4. Alcletha ſpeaks. Calmar had promiſed 
of the family was on the banks of the river to return, by a certain day, and his mother 
Lara, in the neighbourhood of Lego, and and his fifter Alona are repreſented by the- 


probably near the place where Cuchullin , bard as looking, with impatience, towards. 
lay; 3 which circumſtance ſuggeſted to him, that quarter where they expected Calmar, 
"the lamentation of Alcletha over her ſon. would make his aun ae. f 


0 7 
« 
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© OY is but an aged oak, Alcletha! tied che lovely weeping 
Alona * it is but an oak, Alcltha, bent over Lara's s ſtream. But 
who comes along the plain? ſorrow. i is in his ſpeed. He lifts high 
the e nen, Alcletha, it is covered with blood ! 


Bur it is covered with X blood of foes , ſiſter of car-borne Cal- 
mar! his ſpear neyer returned unſtained with blood 4, nor his bow 
from the ſtrife of the mighty. The battle is conſumed in his pre- 
ſence: he is a flame of death, Alona -Youth of the mournful 
| ſpeed! where is the ſon of Alcletha ? Does he return with his 
fame? in the midſt of his echoing ſhields ?——Thou art dark and 
filent !—Calmar: is then no more. Tell me not, warrior, how he. 
fell, for I cannot hear of his wound. 


"> doſt thou look towards the. defart, mother of wig Writ 
Calmar f— 


Sven was the ſong of Carril, when Cuchullin lay on his ſhield': 
the bards reſted, on their harps, and ſleep fell ſoftly around. The 
' fon of Semo Was awake alone; 3 his ſoul was fixed on the war. | 
The burning oaks began. to decay; | faint red light! is ſpread around. 
x feeble voice is heard: the ghoſt of .Calmar came. He ſtalked 
In the beam, Dark is the wound i in his fide. His hair is diſordered 

and looſe. Joy fits darkly on his face; and he ſeems to invite 


Cuchullin to his cave.. 4; : ; 
A Aldine, exquiſitely beautiful. 3 of Saul ee, not empty. 2 Sam. 
+ Acletha ſpeaks. _ * ; RE 3 


' From the blood of the laid; from Hp She addreſſes herſelf to Larnir, Cal- 
the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jona- mar's friend, who had returned with the 
than returned not Para and- the ow al news of his death. : 


Sox: 
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Sox of the cloudy night! ſaid the riſing chief of Erin ; Why doſt 
| thou bend thy dark eyes on me, ghoſt of the car- borne Calmar ? 

Wouldeſt thou frighten me, O Matha's fon ! from the battles of 

' Cormac ? Thy hand was not feeble in war; neither was thy voice * 
for peace. How art thou changed, chief of Lara! if thou now 
doſt adviſe to fly! But, Calmar, I never fled. . never feared + 
the ghoſts of the deſart. Small is their knowlege, and weak their 
hands; their dwelling is in the wind. But my foul grows in 
danger, and rejoices in the noiſe of ſteel. Retire thou to thy cave; 
thou art not Calmar's ghoſt; he os peru in i n you arm was 
like the thunder of Heaven. 


He retired in his blaſt with j joy, for he had heard che voice of 
his praiſe. The faint beam of the morning roſe, and the ſound of 
Caithbat's buckler ſpread. Green Ullin's warriors convened, like 
the roar of many ſtreams.— The horn of war is heard over Lego; ; 
the mighty Toflath came. 


Why doſt thou « come with thy thouſands, Cuchullin, ſaid the chief 

of Lego. I know the ſtrength of thy arm, and thy ſoul i is an un- 
extinguiſhed fire Why fight we not on the plain, and let our hoſts 
behold our deeds? Let them behold us like roaring waves, that 
tumble round a rock: the mariners haſten away, and look on their 
ſtrife with fear. e ee 3 


3 riſeſt, like the fun, on my ſoul, 8 the ſon of Semo. 
Thine arm is mighty, O Torlath ! and worthy of my wrath. Re- 
* 18 men oy Wan, to Slimork' 8 * 8488 4 behold the chief of 


* See Calmar J 86 in the frſt bock ＋ 40 cuchullin 8 pi to Ct, 4 con- 
of Fingal. | omg Crugal's ghoſt, Fin. b. 2. 


4 . 5 , Ein, 


— 
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Erin, in the day of his 8 tell to a 8 if 
Cuchullin muſt fall, tell him J accuſed the winds which roar on 
Togorma's waves.—Never was he abſent in battle, when the ſtrife 
of my fame aroſe. —Let this ſword be before Cormac, like the beam 
of heaven: let his counſel ſound in Temora in the day of danger.— 


Hrx ruſhed, in the ſound of his arms, like the terrible ſpirit of 

Loda *, when he comes in the roar of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters 

battles from his eyes.—He ſits on a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas : his 

mighty hand is on his ſword, and the winds lift his flaming locks.—- 

80 terrible was Cuchullin in the day of his fame.—Torlath fell by 

his hand, and Lego's heroes mourned.—They gather around the 

chief like the clouds of the deſart. A thouſand ſwords roſe at once; 

a thouſand arrows flew.; but he ſtood like a rock in the midſt of a. 

roaring ſea. They fell around; he ſtrode in blood: dark Slimora. | 
ecchoed wide. The ſons of Ullin came, and the battle ſpread over . 
Lego.—The chief of Erin overcame ; he returned over the field- 

with his fame. 


But pale he fe | The joy of his face was dark. He rolled: 
Dis eyes in ſilence. The ſword hung, unſheathed, in his hand, and | 
ba _ bent at _ Ws 


\ 


* Loda, in the third boalk of Fingal, i is I | oro TE rds aero "Apns- 
mentioned as a place of worſhip i in Scandi= Oc r e rost uer avepas, obst rgoir- 
"*navia: by the ſpirit of Loda, the poet pro- Ovp Zordos tel Euvinxs ad e. 
bably means Odin, the great deity of the 80 ſtalks in arms the griſly god of Thrace, - 
northern nations. He is deſcribed here When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, | 
with all his terrors about him, not unlike And Ae nations to the waſte of wars. 
Mars, as he is introduced in a ſimile, in 5 | Xn Ty Port. 
the ſeventh Iliad, | | | 


CARRIL 


| 2 
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CARRIL,. ſaid the king in ſecret, the ſtrength of Cuchullin ib! 


My days are with the years that are paſt: 


and no morning of mine 


ſhall ariſe. — They ſhall ſeek me at Temora, but T ſhall not be found. 
Cormac will weep in his hall, and ſay, „ Where is Tura's chief ?” 
—But my name is renowned | my fame in the ſong of bards.—— 


The youth will fay in ſecret, O let me die as Cuchullin died; renown 


cloathed him like a robe; and the light of his fame is great. 


Draw 


the arrow from my fide; and lay Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place 


the ſhield of Caithbat near, 28 Wy Wy behold me amid the 


arms of my fathers. _ 


A. : 
* P 


Aber is the fon of Semo fallen *, ſaid Carril with a figh ?—— 
Mournful are Tura's walls; and ſorrow dwells at Dunſcaich. — Thy 
ſpouſe is left alone in her youth, the ſon +'of thy love is alone.— 
He ſhall come to Bragela, and aſk her why ſhe weeps.—He ſhall 
lift his eyes to the wall, and ſee his father's ſword. —Whoſe ſword is 


that? he will fay : 


and the ſoul of his mother is ſad. Who is that, 


like the hart of the deſart, in the murmur of his courſe His eyes 


look wildly round in ſearch of his friend. 


Connal, ſon of Colgar, 


where haſt thou been, when the mighty fell? Did the ſeas of 
Togorma roll round thee ? Was the wind of the ſour in TO _ 


* The Iriſh hiſtorians have placed. Cu- 
chullin in the firſt century. — The tranſlator 


has given his reaſons for fixing him in the 
third, in the difſertation which is prefixed 
to this colledion. In other particulars 
the accounts of Keating and O'Flaherty 


coincide pretty nearly with Offian's poems, 


and the traditions of the Highlands and 
Iſles. They fay that he was killed in the 
twenty: ſeventh year of his age, and they | 


* 


give him a great character for his wiſdom 


and valour. 


+ Conloch, who was 1 very 


famous for his great exploits in Ireland. 
He was ſo remarkable for bis dexterity in 
handling the javelin, that when a good 


markſman i is deſcribed, it has paſſed into a 


proverb, in the north of Scotland, He is 


unerri ng as the arm of Conlach, 


The 


"of Bo in «bbs 
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The ih heve fallen in 8 and thou * A nene 
tell it in Selma, nor in Morven's woody land ; F * wall he fad, 
and the ſons * "00 delart x mourn. 


- By * dark {liars of Ing they: erat 
eth . at a diſtanee, lies, the companion of Cuchullin, at the 
chace——Bleft i be thy foul, ſon of Semo ; thou wort mighty in 
battle. Thy firength was Like the ſtrength of a ſtream : | thy ſpeed 
like the cagle's wing. Thy path in the battle was terrible: the 
ſteps of death were behind thy ſword. Bleſt be thy ſoul, ſon of 

0 Gxr-borne chief of Dunſcaich ! | 


p I | 


Tuo haſt not fallen by che ſword of the mighty, neither was thy 
blood on the ſpear of the valiant.— The arrow came, like the ſting 
nor did the feeble hand, which drew the 
bow, perceive it. Peace to thy ſoul, in thy cave, chief of the 


iſle of Miſt! 


Taz mighty are diſperſed at Temora: there is none in Cor- 
mac's hall, The king mourns in his youth, for he does not 
behold thy coming. The ſound of thy ſhield is ceaſed; his 


1 Tt was ; of old, cn bury the 
favourite dog near the maſter. This was 
not peculiar to the ancient Scots, for we 


find it practiſed by many other nations in 


their ages · of heroĩſm. here is a ſtone 
 ſhewn till at Dunſcaich in the iſle of Sky, 
to which Cuchullin commonly bound his 
dog Luath,The * goes by his name 
to this day. 


X 


| This is the ſong of the bards over Cu- 
chullin's tomb. Every ſtanza cloſes with 
ſome femarkable title of the hero, which 
was always the cuſtom in funeral elegies.— 


The verſe of the ſong is a lyric meaſure, 


and it was of old ſung to the harp. 
They were ſwifter than eagles, they 
were ſtronger than lions, 2 Sam. i, 23. 


foes 
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foes are gathering round. Soft be wo reſt in thy cave, _ 
of Erin 8 n 


Ae will not hope 3 8 or ſee 47 ails i in ocean's "ny 
er ſteps are not on the ſhore: nor her ear open to the voice 
of thy rowers.—She ſits in the hall of ſhells, and ſees the arms of 
him that is no more.—Thine eyes are full of tears, daughter of 
car-borne reg — be hoot foul in hats O Ser of 
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AUCH TER of heaven +, fair art thou! the filence of thy face 
is pleaſant. Thou comeſt forth in lovelineſs : the ſtars attend 


thy blue ſteps in the eaſt, 


* Tt may not be improper here, to give 
the ſtory which is the foundation of this 
poem, as it is handed down by tradition, — 
Uſnoth lord of Etha, which is probably 
_ that part of Argyleſhire which is near Loch 
Eta; an arm of the ſea in Lorn, had three 
ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan by Slis- 
Sima, the daughter of Semo and ſiſter to the 
celebrated Cuchullin. The three brothers, 
when very young, were ſent over to Ireland, 
by their father, to learn the uſe of arms, un- 
der their uncle Cuchullin, who made a great 
figure in that kingdom. They were juſt 
landed in Ulſter when the news of Cu- 
chullin? s death arrived. Nathos, though 


very young, took the command of Cu- 


chullin's army, made head againſt Cairbar 
the uſurper, and defeated him in ſeveral 
| battles, Cairbar at laſt having found means 
to murder Cormac 18 lawful king, the ar- 


X 2 


The clouds rejoice in thy preſence, O 
moon, and brighten their dark-brown ſides. 


Who is like thee in 
heaven, 


my of Nathos ſhifted ſides, and he himſelf 


was obliged to return into Ulſter, in order 
to paſs over into Scotland. 

Dar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with 
whom Cairbar was in love, reſided, at that 
time, in Selama a caſtle in Ulſter : ſhe ſaw, 
fell in love, and fled with Nathos ; but 


a ſtorm riſing at ſea, they were unfortunately 


driven back on that part of the coaſt of Ul- 
ſter, where Cairbar was encamped with his 
army. The three brothers, after having de- 
fended themſelves, for ſome time, with great 
bravery, were overpowered and Tain, and 
the unfortunate Dar-thula killed herſelf up- 
on the body of her beloved Nathos. h 
Offian opens the poem, on the night pre- 
ceding the death of che ſons of Uſnoth, and 
brings in, by way of epiſode, what paſſed 
before. He relates the death of Dar- thula 
differently from the e tradition; his 
| | account 
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heaven, daughter of the night? The ſtars are aſhamed in thy pre- 
ſence, and turn aſide their green, ſparkling eyes.—Whither doſt 
thou retire. from thy courſe, when the darkneſs & of thy countenance. 
grows? Haſt thou thy hall like Offian ? Dwelleſt thou in the ſha- 
dow of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen from heaven? Are they whe 
rejoiced with thee, at night, no more ?—Yes!—they have fallen, fair 
light! and thou doſt often retire to mourn. But thou thyſelf 
ſhalt fail, one night; and leave thy blue path in heaven. The ſtars 
will then lift their green heads : they who. were aſhamed in thy 
preſence, will re} oice. 


Tilo art now dothed with thy e look from thy gates 
in the ſky. Burſt the cloud, O wind, that the daughter of night 
may look forth, that the ſhaggy mountains may 3 and the 
e (RES ae in light. ; 0 


Narnos +35 en the deep, and Althos that beam of youth, Ar- 
dan is near Bis brothers; they move in the gloom of their courſe. 
The ſons of Uſnoth move in darkneſs, from the wrath. of car-borne. 
| Cairbar t. | 


Wo is that dim, by their fide ? 8 night has covered her dent 
Her hair fighs on ocean's wind ; her robe ſtreams in duſky wreaths. 
She is like the fair ghoſt of heaven, in the midit of his ſhadowy 


account is the moſt probable, as fajcide | + Nathos ſignifies youthful, Ailthos, exe 
ſeems to have been unknown in thoſe early quifite beauty, Ardan, pride. 
times: for no traces of it are Sond 1 in the 4 Cairbar, who murdered. Cormac king 
old poetry. of Ireland, and uſurped the throne, He was 
+ The addreſs to the moon is very beau- afterwards killed by Oſcar the ſon of Oſſian 
tiful in the original. It is in a lyric mea- in a ſingle combat. The poet, upon other 
ſure, and appears to have been ſung to the occaſions, gives him the epithet of red- 8 
hap. | _ haired 
M8 The poct means the pier” wane, 


miſt, 


A Bi OE 4 
miſt. Who is it but Dar- thula *, the firſt of Erin's maids ? She has 
fled from the love of Cairbar, with the car-borne Nathos. But the 
winds deceive thee, O Dar-thula ; and deny che woody Etha, to 
thy fails. Theſe are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that the 
roar of thy climbing waves. 
towers of the foe lift their heads. Ullin ſtretches its green head into 
the ſea; and Tura's bay receives the ſhip. Where have ye been, ye 
ſouthern winds! when the ſons of my love were deceived ? But ye 
have been ſporting on plains, and purſuing the thiſtle's beard. O* 
that ye had been ruſtling in the ſails of Nathos, till the hills of Etha 
roſe ! till they roſe in their clouds, and faw their coming chief! 
Long haſt thou been. abſent, Nathos! and _ day of thy return 
is . 10 


4 


Per the had: of n FOR 3 lovely: thou waſt lovely i in 
the eyes of Dar-thula. Thy face was like the light of the morning. 
thy hair like the raven's wing. Thy ſoul was generous and mild, 
like the hour of the ſetting ſun. Thy words were the gale of the 
teeds, or the gliding ſtream of Lora. 


Bur when the rage of battle roſs, thou waſt like a ſea in a ſtorm: 

the clang of 8 arms was terrible: the hoſt vaniſhed at the ſound 
of thy courſe. It was then Dar-thula beheld thee, from the top 
of her moſſy tower: from the tower of Selama}, where her fa-- 
thers dwelt. 42S 


| 8 


* Dar- thũla, or Dart- huile, a woman f That is, the day appointed by deſtiny. 
with fine eyes. She was the moſt famous We find no deity in Offian's poetry, if fate is 
beauty of antiquity. To this day, when not one; of that he is very full in fome of 
'a woman is praiſed for her beauty, the his poems in the tranſlator's hands. 
common phraſe is, that „he is as kvely as 1 The poet does not mean that Selima : 
Dar-thula, | which is mentioned as the ſeat of Toſcar in 

| Viſter,- 


The halls of Cairbar are near; andthe 


hot DAR-THUL A: 


Lovxly art thou, O ſtranger ! ſhe ſaid, for her trembling foul 
40500 Fair art thou in thy battles, friend of the fallen Cormac * 
Why doſt thou ruſh on, in thy valour, youth of the ruddy look ? 
Few are thy hands, in battle, againſt the car-borne Cairbar O that 
I might be freed of his love + ! that I might rejoice in the preſence 
of Nathos ! Bleſt are the rocks of Etha ; they will behold his 
ſteps at the chace ! they will ſee his white boſom, when the winds 
lift his raven hair! 


suck were thy words, Dar-thula, in Seläma's moſſy towers. But, 
now, the night is round thee : and the winds have deceived thy 
fails. The winds have deceived thy fails, Dar-thula : their bluſter- 
ing ſound is high. Ceaſe a little while, O north wind, and let me 
hear the voice of the lovely. Tp voice 18 Ys. Dar-thula, be- 
tween the * blaſts. | 5 5 


ARE theſe the ka of Nathos, and the-roar of his mountain- 
ſtreams ? Comes that beam of light from Uſnoth's nightly hall? The 
miſt rolls around, and the beam is feeble: but the light of Dar- 
thula's ſoul is the car- borne chief of Etha ! Son of the generous Uſ- 
noth, why that broken ſigh ? Are we not in the land of ſtrangers, 

chief of e Etha ? | 


TRESsE are not the rocks of Nathos, he replied, nor the roar 


of his ſtreams. 


Ulſter, in the poem of Conlath and Cu- 


thona. The word in the origival ſignifies 


either beautiful to behold, or a place with a 


pleaſant or wide proſpect. In thoſe times, 


they built their houſes upon eminences, 
to command a view of the country, and 


to prevent. their being ſurprized: many 


No light comes from Etha's s halls, for they are 


of them, on that account, were called Se- 
lima. The famous Selma of. Fingal is 
derived from the ſame root. Ef 

* Cormac. the young king of Ireland, 
who was privately murdered by Cairbar. 


3 That is, of the love of Cairbar. 


diſtant 


A P O E M. {a 


diſtant far. We are in the land of ſtrangers, in the land of car-borne 
Cairbar. The winds have deceipged us, Dar-thula. Ullin lifts 
here her green hills. Go towards the north, Althos ; be thy ſteps, 
Ardan, along the coaſt ; that the foe may not come in darkneſs, and 
our Ip of Etha fail. 


I wiLL go towards that molly tower, and ſee who dwells about 
the beam. —Reſt, Dar-thula, on the ſhore ! reſt in peace, thou beam 
of light! the ſword of N athos i is around thee, like the lightning 
of heaven. y | 


He went. She fat alone, and heard the rolling of the wave. 
The big tear is in her eye; and ſhe looked for the car-borne 
Nathos.—Her ſoul trembles at the blaſt. And ſhe turns her ear 
towards the tread of his feet. The tread of his feet is not heard. 
Where art thou, ſon of my love! The roar of the blaſt is around 
me. Dark is the cloudy night. But Nathos does not return. 
What detains thee, chief of Etha ?—Have the foes met the hero in 
the ſtrife of the night? 


He returned, but his face was dark: he had feen' his departed | 
friend. It was the wall of Tura, and the ghoſt of Cuchullin ſtalked 
there. The fighing of his breaſt was frequent ; and the decayed 
flame of his eyes terrible, His fpear was a column of miſt : the 
ſtars looked dim through his form. His voice was like hollow 

wind in a cave and he told the tale of grief. The ſoul of Nathos 
was fad, like the ſun *® in the day of miſt, when his face 

is watry and dim. 


Cr cn in nubem, mediogue be ruyro' miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
erbe 3 Vn. Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling 
c ſtreams. Da 


Wray 


e,, D A NR TF H UL a: 

Wu v art thou fad, O Nathos, ſaid the lovely daughter of Colla ? 
Thou art a pillar of light to Dar-thula : the joy of her eyes is in 
Etha's chief. Where is my friend +, but Nathos? My father 
reſts in the tomb. Silence dwells on Selama : fadneſs ſpreads on 
the blue ſtreams of my land. My friends have fallen, with Cormac. 
The mighty were ſlain in the battle of Ullin, | 


| Sürurn 0 darkened on the plain. The blue ſtreams falled before 
mine eyes. The unfrequent blaſt came ruſtling in the tops of 
Selima's groves. My ſeat was beneath a tree on the walls of my 
fathers. Truthil paſt before my ſoul ; the brother of my love ; he 
12 was abſent I in battle againſt che car-borne Cairbar. 


| BzxpinG on his ſpear, the Seh- aired Eels came: his down- 

caſt face is dark, and ſorrow dwells in his ſoul. His ſword is on 
the ſide of the hero: the helmet of his fathers on his head 2 
battle grows in his breaſt. He _ to hide _— 


DAR-THULA, he FO ſaid, thou art the laft of Colla's race. 
Fruthil is fallen in battle. The king * of .Selama is no more.—— 
Cairbar comes, with his thouſands, towards Selama's walls. —Colla 
will meet his pride, and revenge his ſon. But where ſhall I find 
thy ſafety, Dar-thula with the dark-brown hair! thou art fury as 
15 the ſun-beam of haaren, and thy friends are low! I» 


Gu 5 gp or 4 3 to Cormac long alter the death of 


— * 4 
tn _ — . 


Era 3 7 BY : Cuchullin. : 
a—_——p %%,%j˖. [401 "£54 1 * dri * It i 18 very common, in Otzen'n poetry, g 
porn. How. vi. 431. to = the title of King to every chief an 
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„ Wa 


339 


An is the ſon of ns fallen, I faid with a burſting figh ? 
Ceaſed the generous foul, of Truthil to lighten through the field? 
Muy ſafety, Qolla, is in that bow ;. L haye learned £0, pierce the 
deer. Is not Cairbar like ah Hard Fe Wee Wer of 
Sen, Tech en 


Tur Pain i; pony — with. io joy: and the rome tears of 
his eyes; poured down. The lips of . Colla trembled. His gray 
beard. whiſtled in the blaſt. Thou art the ſiſter of Truthil, he faid, 
and thou burneſt in the fire of his ſoul. Take, Dar-thula, take 
that ſpear, that brazen ſhield, that burniſhed helmet: they are the 
ſpoils, of ,a warrigr.;, a ſon of early cyopth.——When, the light 
riſes, on Seläma, we go ta meet the e car-borne | Cairbar.—But =_ 

ou near the arm of Colla; beneath the ſhadow of my ſhield. 
Thy father, Darthula, could once defend thee ; but age is trembling 


on his hand;——The. ſtrength of his arm has failed, and his foul 3 is 
Us: cened with grief. en 0 let Sn ni 257 m5 oval [ 


CE OS 424 783 24+ g * 
en 01 Het sk 


951 We paſſed the r in 1 The light _ morning 7 * 1 
ſhone in the arms of battle. IT he. gray-haired hero moved be- 
fore. The ſons of Seläma convened : around the. founding. ſhield 
of Colla. But few were they i in the "plain, and their locks were 
Stay. The youths had fallen with "eruthil,” in "the bartle'© 8 car- 


borne Cormac. . 231 gg ; bo WTHL 14 7 37 f | 
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— 


| COMPANIONS. of my youth | Pp FRY it was not FN you 
have ſeen me in arms. It was not thus I ſt ſtrode to battle, when the 
great Confadan elle” _ . are laden with Srief. The darkneſs 


* 


Te poet te make Gamer er Ba very young man. it eee in 
ehuti's arming herſelf for battle, more pro- all 'belief, enters av par 
bable, makes here amour to be that of 2 1 artiryta, * 3 
7 a Ga 4% MEU ict volt 0 
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of age-comes like the thift of the deftrt. | My Mics Is worn with 
years; my ford is fixed in its plate!” I Ad "to ny foal, thy 
evenitig mall be calin, and thy departure Nice a "Hiding (Hglit. Bur 
the ſtori his returned; I Perd Hke ah aged GK) My bbughs ale 


fallen on Selama, and I tremble in my place. Wuiere 4 art thou, 
with thy! fallen heroes, O my C car-borne Truthil ! Thou anfwereſt 
not from thy ruſhing blaſt }' and the ſou of thy father is fad. But 
I win be ad no thre, Cairbar or Cold nt fall. Tel the re- 
0 15 Arcagth o of 'my atm. My heart ken wü of Battle: 


? 


411+ i tlomud Or 1 bus 


Tur vo arch Bis ford. The eat Blades of His 

roſe. "They moved along” the plain. Their gray Hair le > 
the wind. —Cairbar tat, at the feaſt, in the Ment plaih bf Lon T. 
He faw the coming of the heroes, and he called: his chiefs to battle” * 
Diese Aris! 512.53 NL 

WI Wu + touts! 1 tell Iich Nettie how tlie ſtrifẽ of battle Sea 

I have ſeen thee, in the midſt of thouſands, like the bean Uf Hess 
ven's fire; it is beautiful, but terrible; the people fall in its red 
| coutle. EFhe ſpear. of Colla flew, for he remernbered tie battles 
of his.) youth. Kn "Arrow cainie With its found, atd pierced'the he- | 
ro's SH "He fell on His ecebbing wield. MG ſtr" irted with 


* e aß til oft af ed o % wot wil lo to. 
. P It e cuſtom of thoſe: Ames, that: feat of T ruthil the ſon of Colla, and the 
every warrior at a certain age, or when he reſt of the party of Cormac,, whe Col 
became unfit for the field, fixed his arms, and his. aged v warriors arrived tor give "im. 
_ the pregt 78. Np £2 1 575 feaſted,. r 


never to appear in battle; and e ee N 1 it 
of life: was: called the im- of foxing the would be improper in the mouth of a wo- 
arm,. man, and could have nothing new, after 

Dona, 3 nunſiy luis. gs the Fur, the numerous deſeriptigns, of that kind, in 
tom, in the days of Oſfan, to foaſt after. bis other poems." He, At, the fame times, 
a victory. Cairbar had juſt provided an gives an opportunity to Dar-thula to pals. a N 

entertainment for his army, upon the de- fine compliment on her lover. 


fear; 
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fear; I ſtretiied my buckler over him; hat my ne breaſt was, 
ſeen. Cairbar came, with his ſpear, and he beheld Selima's maid; 
joy roſe on his :dark-brown face; he ſtayed the lifted eel. He raiſ- 
ed the tomb of Colla; and braughtꝭ me weeping to Seläma. He 
ſpoke the words of love, but my ſoul was fad. I faw the ſhields. of 
my fathers, and the ſword of car-borne Truthil. I ſaw the arms of 

the dead, e wet went: an my cheek . dig7519 
{hs 2 1 


11 NE Sin ou cdidſt come, O Nathos" : and gloomy Cairbar fled. He 


fled;like. th: 1 of the defart, before. the 1 95 beam. His 


at: Hier 


hoſts. were hot near: and feeble. Was bis a arm, Againſt t thy ſteel. 
WIV art thou fad} O'Nathos! fla the lovely miidf Colla? | 


e famaiſe8. wold. 2adls amid 
1THrave met, replied the hero, the CE my. 8 My Ar 
could not lift the ſpear, when firſt the danger roſe ; but my ſoul 
brightened before the war, as. the green-narrow vale, when the ſun 
oo. bis ſtreamy beams, before he hides his head in a ſtorm. My 
foul brightened ! 1 danger before, I ſave, fgelama's fair before I law 
thee, like a ſtar, that lunes on —— at n e den 
* een de ighty IE ng b 47; 


Wer are Lin n the Jan ad, of the foe, and the winds have, 83 us, 
Dar- thula Uthe frength of c gur friends ; is not near, nor the moun- 
tains of Etha. Where hall 1 and thy pegce, daughter of mighty 
Calla: 1, The brothers of Nathos are brave: and his own ſword has 
ſhone. i in war. But what : Are the ſons of Uſmnoth,t o the hoſt of e car- 
borne Cairbar !'O that the winds had brought thy fails, Oſcar =? king 


£ 


* It is 1 with Ofian, to repeat, at the ſolved on the expedition, into kad, a- 
end of the epiſodes, the ſentence which in⸗ gainſt Cairbar, Who kad aflaffinated his 


/ troduced: them. It brings back the mind of} drjend Cathal, the ſon of Moran, an Irifb- 
the geader to the main ſtory of the poem. man of noble extraction, and in the intereſt 


+ Oſcar, the ſon of Offian, had long re- of the family of Cormac, 8 
T 2 | of 
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of men! thou didſt promiſe to come to tlie battles of fallen Cormac. 
Then would my hand be ſtrong as the flaming arm of death. Cair- 
bar would tremble in his halls, and peace dwell round the lovely 
Dar- thula. But , doſt n . my ſoul? The Gas of Vat 
Na rye 309 are fro ym and coolto alfowt £3; 1 
10 £141 l Uüchn ien : 1 e 5 Wi 
AND "A" will 3 O He ald tha Ne foul of oa wr 
never ſhall Dar-thula behold the halls of gloomy Cai! rbar.. Give me 
thoſe arms of braſs, that glitter to that paſſing 1 meteor ; 3 * ſhe them i in 
the dark-boſomed ſhip. Dar-thula will enter the battle of ſteel. al 
Ghoſt of the noble Colla ! do I behold thee on that cloud? Who is 
that dim beſide thee ?' It is the car-borne Truthil. Shall I behold 
the halls of him that flew e 8 ert Nan . will not Chapt 


1 1 


them, ſpirits of my | love? | WG 307 eh NY e oct ek 


ge roſe in the face of Nabe when he Bend the white We 
maid. Daughter of Selima l thou ſhineſt on my ſoul. © Come, with 
thy thouſands, Cairbar! the firength of Nathos is returned. And 
thou, O aged Uſnoth, ſhalt not hear that thy ſon has fled. I remember 
thy words on Etha ; when my fails begun to riſe: when I ſpread them 
towards Ullin, towards the moſſy walls of Tura. Thou goeſt, he 
ſaid, O Nathos, to the kin 8 of ſhields ; to Cichullin chief of men 
wha; never fled from dang ger. Let not thine: arm be feeble neither 
be thy thoughts of flight; leſt the ſon of Semo ſay that Etha's race 
are weak. His words may come to Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſoul 


in the hall pin tear is. on his check. He gave | this ſhin . 
* ſword. | AB mic beef yurhfl 


1 came to Turn $ bay: Aus the halls of Tura were ;filent ; 1 looked 
around, a a; ans Was none to n al the chief all e E 
hh went 


* lr! 
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— hall/of, his ſhells, ' where the arms nm... 
But the arms were gone, and aged Lamhor * fat in tears. 


Wuence are the arms of ſteel, ſaid the riſing Lamhor? The 
light of the ſpear has long been abſent from Tura's duſky * walls 
Come ye from the 1 ſea? Or from Temora's t a halls? 


| We come from the ſea, I faid, from Uſnoth's gung towers. We 
are the ſons of Slis-sama ꝓ, the daughter of car- borne Semo. Where 
is Tura's' chief, ſon of the filent hall? But why ſhould Nathos 
aſk ? for 1 behold thy tears. How did the mighty fall, "That of the 
ome # Tura ? I | | 
He fell not, Lamhor replied, like hs flent ſtar of Ge 4 when 
It ſhoots through darkneſs and is no more. But he was like a me- 
teor that falls in a diſtant land; death attends its green courſe, and 

itſelf i is the ſign of wars.——Mournful are the banks of Lego, and 


the roar TE ie Lara! Tree the hero fell, fon of the noble 
Vſnoth. 


AnD the hero fell in the mal of ſlaughter, I id with a burſting 
figh. His hand was ſtrong in battle; and death was behind his 
ſword. We came to Lego s mournful banks. We found his rifing 
tomb. His conpanions in battle are there; his bards of many ſongs. | 
Three days we mourned over the hero: on the fourth, I ſtruck the 


ſhield of Caithbat. * heroes ee around with j Joys « and ſhook 
their beamy pray.” 


8 Ak Be „„ there by Cairbar 
I Temora was the royal palace of the who uſurped his throne. 
- ſupreme kings of Ireland. It is here called t Slis-ſeamha, ſeſt boſom. She was the 
2 on account of the death of Cor - wife of Uſnoth and daughter of Semo the 


ec | „ Aan 


* 
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Col ATH Was near with his hoſt; the friend of addons Cair- 


bar. 


We came like a ſtream by night, an 


and his heroes fell. When 


| the, people of the valley roſe , they ſaw their blood with morning's 
light. i, But We rolled away, like wreaths of miſt, to Cormac's sec 
choing: hall. Qur ſwords roſe to defend. the king But Temora $ 


850 E15 


halls were empty. Cormac had fallen i in Bis wor The king of 


Erin was no more. 


21 


f 
@ 


6c Le ined the ie ſons of Ulin. 1 1 Sch f 


e that, long having threatened rain, retire behind the hills, 
The ſons of Uſnoth moved, in their orief, towards Tura's funding 
bay. We paſſed by Selima, and Cairhar retired like Lano' s miſt, 


len i is RFA, Io the winds of the deſart. 


> & 84 


+ <4. 2 » _ 4 — — * 


. was, Las 1 beheld. thee, 0 — 82 like the Vghe of Etha's * 
Lovely is that beam, I ſaid, and the crowded ſigh of my | boſom roſe. 
Thou cameſt in thy beauty, Dar-thula, to Etha's. mournful chief. 


18 near. 


But the winds have deceived us, daughter of Colla, and the foe 


EY 


111. — foe is near, A the — — Fan of Althos 0 1 
1 their clanging arms on the coaſt, and faw the dark wreaths of 
| Erin's ſtandard. Piſtinct is the voice of Cairbar +, and loud as 


And Welse to paſs that night, that 
the angel of the Lord went out, and ſmote 


in the camp of the Aſſyrians, an hundred 
fourſcore and five thouſand: and when they 
_ 'roſe- early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead men. 2 KIs xix. 35. 

F Alchos had juſt returned from viewing 
the coaſt of Leua, whither he had been 
ſent by Nathos, the beginning of the night. 


+ Cairbar had gathered an army,” to the 


coaſt of Uifter, in order 10 ppaſe Fingal, 


who prepared for an expedition, into lre- 
land to re-eſtabliſh the houſe of Cormac 


on the throne, which Cairbar had uſurped. 


Between the wings of Cairbar's army was 

the bay of Tura, into which the ſnip of the | 

ons of Uſooth as driven: ſothatthere was 

no poſſibility of their eſcaping. 
3 | 2 


Cromla's 5 
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Cromls's-falling ſtream. He had ſeen the dark * on, the ſea, be- 
fore the duſky night came down. Hay people, wakes on Lena's * 
plain, and W ten gaga __ | 


20111 . 10 ;} 8 


"IL FD 


dot thou roll with all thy foam, thou roaring ſea of 5 Why 
do ant ruſtle, on your dark wings, ye whiſtling tempeſts of the ſky ?— 

Do ye think, ye ſtorms, that ye keep. Nathos on the coaſt? No: 
his ſoul detains him, children of the night Athos bring my 
father's arms: thou ſeeſt them beaming to the ſtars. Bring the r 
of Semo , it ſtands in the dark-boſomed ſhip. 


Hz brought the artis. - Nathos clothed. His limbs in all their | 
ſhining ſteel. The ftride of the chief is lovely: the] joy of his eyes 
terrible. He looks towards the coming of Cairbar. The wind is 
ruſtling i in his air. Dar-thula is ſilent at his fide: her look is 
fixed on the chief. She ſtrives to hide the OY _ and two tears 
fell in- ker Wr e MT fl 


(54 11 


. 8 ſaid the chief of Etha, Ike a cave in an wk. 1 

Dar- thula there: and let thy arm be ſttong. Ardan ! we meet the 
foe, and call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that he came in his 
founding ſteel, to meet the fon of Uſnoth !——Darthula'! if thou 


ſhalt eſcape, ook 1 not on the fallen Nathos. "7 7 _ 0 Al- 
thos; towards the EDN groves of Fan | 


ttt 2917 Tt esto 21 CET f 
* The ſeene of the preſent poem is nearly here was given | to o Umoch on 1 marri 
the ſame with that of the epic poem in this it being the cuſtom then for the fath ies 
collection. The heath of Lena and Tura the lady to give his arms to his fon in law. 
are often mentioned. N eee TAR ceremony uſed upon theſe occaſions 
+ Semo was riding Fas Nathos by is ee ee nde 
hes Ron's ſide. The ſpear mentioned. n ona ab Jad tr dt + ; 
| | Terr 
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TI I to the chief *, that his fon fell with fame ; that * ſword 
did not ſhun the battle. Tell him I fell in the midſt of thouſands, 
and let the joy of his grief be great. Daughter of Colla! call the 
maids to Etha's echoing ball. Let their ſongs ariſe for Nathos, 
when ſhadowy autumn returns. . that the voice of Cona + might 
be heard in my praiſe! then would my beit n = * an of 
my mountain winds. | | 


Ax p my voice ſhall pra g thee, Nathos chief of ME 1 Etha! - 
The voice of Oſſian ſhall riſe in thy praiſe, ſon of the generous Uſ- 
noth! Why was I not on Lena, when the battle roſe ? Then n 
the ſword of Oſſian defend thee ; or himſelf fall low. „ Fame 0 


Mx fat; that nicht zu Selma round the ſtrength of the ſhell. 
The wind was abroad, in the oaks; the ſpirit of the mountain + 
ſhrieked. The blaſt came ruſtling through the hall, and gently 
touched my harp. The ſound was mournful and low, like the ſong 
of the tomb. Fingal heard it. firſt, and the crouded ſighs of his 
boſom roſe. Some of my heroes are low, ſaid the gray-haired 
king of Morven. I hear the ſound of death on the harp of my ſon. 

Oſſian, touch che ſounding ſtring; bid the ſorrow. riſe ; 5; that 1 5 
we me y fy with Joy to Morven's muy hills. 18 


ai 


I rovenzp the harp before tho Hos, the Gina was tan 
and low, Bend forward from your clouds, I faid, ghoſts of my fa- 
thers! bend; lay by the red terror of your: courſe, and. receive the 
falling chief; whether he comes from a diſtant land, or riſes from 
the Fils ſea. Let his s robe of miſt be Hear; his ſpear” that is 


* Uſnoth © © 8 that deep and Aae ſound which 
+ O, the ſon of Fingal, is; often, precedes a florm; — nn, 
poetically called the voice of Cona. ' re beer g air: nn rq 
t By the ſpirit of the mountain is meant E a 


var 


formed of e Place an kdf-extibguiſhed meteor by his ſide, 
in the form of the hero's ſword: And, oh! let his countenance be 
lovely, that his friends may delight in his preſence. Bend from 
your clouds, I my ghoſts of my fathers! bend. 


we Beek e Wi in Sdmay to the lightly=trembling Wb 
But Nathes was on Ullin's ſhore, ſurrounded iby the night; he heard 
the voice of the foe amiliſt the roar of rn waves. Silent he 


1 75 their voice, Wers rer _ * 

2ST 5212 iin Þi 

1 /MozninG * n e whey 1 * Erin ber : like 

gray rocks, with all their trees, they ſpread along the coaſt, Cair- 

bar ſtood, in the midſt, a grimly liked whey he ſaw the foe. 

27 2634-00 : {It lige bis bY: 

N e in s reagihs nor \could;Dar-thula 

Nay behind. She came with the hero; liſting her ſhining ſpear. 

And who are theſe; :in their armour, in the pride of 1 Who 

*but the ſons of ne Althos and ä Ardan? 

DR] 7d * i loge 20 afi:d rh 20 3 30 
© Come; ſaid Moana chief F of the e gb 'Tengoral., I r 

Pate: be on the coaſt for the white=boſomed-maid.:' His-people are 

not with Nathos ; they are behind that rolling ſea. Why doſt thou 

bring thy thouſands againſt the chief of Rtha ? Thou berate from 

ou eee when de ger e ene JT by 


N , 7 FT 5 
„ 7 1 1 
ns 


Wes e best Abele 6 Ghall Erin's awe with, thee? 
Thy fathers were not among the renowned, nor of the kings of 


men Are che arins of fees in their halls ? Or the ſhields of other 


. e ef cenowned en ns nor does de ehe wich | 


PE. 3 alludes to the flight of Cas bes beitet Iz 15040} ol; a iiduurT ü 
e „ Tur 


— 
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Tux tear ſtarts from car-borne Nathos kid tuched his eyes to hĩs 
brothers. Their ſpears flew, at once, and three heroes lay on earth. 
Then the light of their ſwords: gleamed en high the ranks of Erin 
yield; as a ridge of dark clouds before chan * N AER bs 


Mane. 1A u en arrows e the ſons bet Ukaoth, felt. 5 ＋ * 
fell like three young oaks which ſtood alone on the hill; the tra- 
veller ſaw the lovely trees and wondered how they grew ſo; lonely; 
the blaſt of the deſart came, by night, and' laid their green heads. 
low ; next. day he returned Bay. OE were renal 2 heath 


was bare. 


* eo” 


da ſtood i in filent grief, al bekeld cheat fall; no o tear i is 
in her eye: but her look is wildly fad. Pale was her 7 cheek her 
trembling lips broke ſhort an half- formed word. Her dark hair 
flew on the wind. —But gloomy Cairbar came. Where is thy 
lover now ? the car-borne chief of Etha ? Haſt thou beheld the halls. 
of Uſnoth ? Or the dark-brown hills of Fingal? My battle had: 
roared on Morven, did not: the! winds meet Dar-thula. en 
„ e N have been low and ch W in e 


Hen meld Pw Foc: Dar-thule's ani; kar: bran of 3 aper 
ed. It appeared, but it was ſtained with blood for an arrow was 
fixed in her ſide. She fell on the fallen Nathos, like a wreath of DJ 

Her dark 1005 8 on his Nb and their bloed is pee 


111 f To, s * 


2 


bards; lends is, at "A ene of. Selim, hs Truthils * race 
have failed. When wilt thou riſe in thy W firſt. of Brin 8 


Truthil mas the founder of Duales aur. 7-3 4 e e 
44 | 7 maids > 


N 
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maids? Thy ſleep is long in the tomb, and the morning diſtant far. 
The ſun ſhall not come to thy bed and fay, Awake * Dar-thula ! 
awake, thou firſt, of women the wind of ſpring is abroad. The 
flowers ſhake their heads on the green hills, the woods wave their 
growing leaves. Retire, O ſun, the daughter of Colla is allcep. 

She will not come forth in her beauty: ſhe will not move, in the 
ſteps of her ben 


Soucn weak the ſong of the bards, 3 they raiſed the tomb. I 
ſung, afterwards, over the grave, when the king of Morven came ; 
when he came to green Ullin to fight with car-borne Cairbar. 


- * Riſe up, my love; my fair one, and in our land, The fig: tree putteth forth 
come away. For lo, the winter is paſt, her green figs, and the vines, with the ten- 
the rain is over, and gone. The flowers der grape, give a good ſmell. Ariſe, my 
appear-on the carth 3 the time of ſinging is I r eee 7 
men i n eee d 
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HE blue waves of Umm rot 
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*. 


x eie Te. geen Rifls are 


covered witlr day. Trees ſhake their dae 2 4 in the 
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— chi 6 „ Tha blus 


Though the hiſtory whichꝭ is the foun- 


dation of the preſent poem, was given in. 


the notes on the two pieces preceding, it 
may not be here improper to recapitulate 
ſome part of what has been ſaid. —Imme- 
diately aſter the death of Cuchullin, Cair- 
bar, lord of Atha, openly ſet up for him- 
ſelf in. Connaught, and having privately 
murdered young king Cormac, became, 
without oppolition, ſole monarch of Ire- 
land. The murder of Cormac was fo 
much refented by Fingal, that he reſolved 
on an expedition into Ireland againſt Cair- 
bar. Early intelligence of his deſigns came 
to Cairbar, and he had gathered the tribes 
together into Ulſter, to- oppoſe Fingal's 
landing; at the ſame time his brother 
; 4 


courſe: 


Cathmor kept himſelf with- an army near: 
Temora.— This Cathmor is one of the 
fineſt characters in the old poetry. His 


| humanity, generoſity, and hoſpitality, were 


unparallelled: in ſhort, he had no fault, but 
too much attachment to ſo bad a brother 
as Cairbar.— The preſent poem has its 
name from Temora, the royal palace of 
the Iriſh kings, near whieh the laſt and de- 
ciſive- battle was fought between Fingal! 
and Cathmor. What has come to the 
tranſlator's hands, in · a regular connection, 


is little more than the opening of the poem. 


— This work appears, from the ſtory of it, 
which is till preſerv'd, to have been one 
of the greateſt of Offfan's compoſitions... 


The variety of the characters makes it in- 


— ; 
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courſe of the mountain-ſtream is there; Cairbar ſtands on its banks. 
His ſpear ſupports the king: the red eyes of his fear are ſad. 
Cormac riſes in his ſoul, with all his ghaſtiy wounds. The gray. 
form of the youth appears in the midſt of daxkneſs, . and the bloody 
pours from his airy ſides.Cairbar thrice threw: his ſpear, on earth: 
and thrice he ſtroked his beard. His ſteps are ſhort; he often ſtopt: 
and toſſed: his: ſinewy arms. He is like a cloud in the deſart; that 
Voaries its r blaſt: the lan es PSs | 


Ey , e 


"#44 ET 
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Tux king, at length, reſumed his ſoul, and ol his pointed 


fpear: 
ä 


2 ;: and the wary, as.it is carried on 
by Fingal and Cathmor, affords inſtances 
of the greateſt bra very, mixed with incom- 
parably generous actions and ſentiments. 
One is at à loſs for which. ſide-to/ declare 
himſelf: and often wiſhes,. when both 
commanders march to battle, that both 
may return victorious. At length the good 
fortune of Fingal preponderates,. and the, 
family of Cormac ar are cha ani on the 
Iriſh throne. 24 

The Iriſh traditions relate the affair in 


another lights. and exclaim againſt Fingal. 


for appointing thirty judges, or rather ty 
rants,. at; Pemora, for regulating; the.affairs; 
of Irelaod;, They pretend to enumerate! 
manꝝ acts of oppreſſion committed by thoſe 
Judges; and; aſſum, that both theyzand a 
party of: Fingal's/ amy, which was left in 
Ireland to enforce their laws, were at Jaſt, 
* the kingdom. Thus the Iriſh tra- 


% 
[+> 4 
* W424 
. 


He turned. his eyes, towards Lena *. 
They appeared with ſteps of fear, — often looked behind. 


The ſcouts of ocean 


pm fay = hiſtorians *s that nation. 
It is ſaid, however, that thoſe gentlemen 
ſometimes oreate facts, in order afterwards · 


to make remarks upon them; at leaſt, that 


they adopt for real facts, the tfaditions of 


their bards, when they throw luſtre on · 
the ancient ſtate of their country. : 
The preſent poem opens in the morning. 


Cairbar is N as retired from the 
reſt of the Iriſh chiefs, 
* with remorſe for the murder- of Cormac, . 


and tormented! 


when news was brought him of Fingal's- 
landing. What paſſed, preceding that day, 
and ie negeſſary to be known for carrying 
on the poem, is: afterwards introduced by: 
way of epiſode, - nn Hieb 

The ſcene deſcribed . is We 


that of the epic poem, Fingal. In this 


neighbourhood-alſoithe ſons of Uſnoth were 


— 


x 
y# * Lig * 
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Ouirbar knew that the mighty were near, and called his 9 

chiefs. The ſounding ſteps of his heroes came. They drew, at 
once, their ſwords. ' There Morlath * ſtood with darkened face. 
Hidalla's buſhy hair ſighs in the wind. Red-haired Cormar bends 
on his Tpear, and rolls his ſide- long - looking eyes. Wild is the look 
of Malthos' from beneath two ſhaggy brows.—PFoldath ſtands like 
an oozy rock, that covers its dark fides with foam ; his ſpear is like 
Slimors's fir, that meets the wind of heaven. His ſhield is marked 
with the ſtrokes of battle; and his red eye deſpiſes danger. Theſe 
and a thouſand other chiefs ſurrounded car-borne Cairbar, when the 
ſcout of ocean came, Mor-annal -, from ſtreamy Lena.—His eyes 
hang! forward from his ne His lips 4 are whom whe. 3 ; * 


Do the chiefs of Erin and, he ſaid, filent as the grove of + even- 
ing? Stand they, like a filent wood, and Fingal on the coaſt ? 
_— 1 is n in hatgles. * King of e Morven. 


oy re haſt ho this 5 warrior, laid Cairbar with A eh 7 Are 
his heroes many on the coaſt? Lifts he 1 TY of battle | ? Or 
comes the king i in pores 10 


He comes not in peace, 0 Cai rbar: for 1 have ſeen his forward 


foe +; :. Teis A Beer of death: 


* 


* 'M6r-lath, great in Yo day of bat 
Hidalla', wildly looking hero. Cor-mar, er- | 
pert at ſea. Malch- os, flow RY 7 50 
he was treated as an enemy; if he kept the 


dath, generous. 


7 Mör-annail, flring breaths avery po 
per name for a ſcout, 


t Mor-annal here alludes to tho part 


 calar appearance of Fingal's ſpear, —If a 
man, upon his firſt landing in a ſtrange 


the blood of thouſands is on its. 


country, kept the point of his 3 "A 


ward, it denoted in thoſe days that he 
came in a hoſtile manner, and accordingly 


point behind him, it was a token of friend- | 


- ſhip, and he was immediately invited to 
the feaſt, avcording c f the bopitaity of 


the tines, 


ſteel. 
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ſteel. l came firſt to the ſhore, firong i in the gray hair of age. 
Full roſe his finewy limbs, as he ſtrode in his might. That ſword 
is by his fide which gives no ſecond ſ wound. His chield i is terrible, 
like the bloody moon, when it riſes in a ſtorm ben came 
Offian king of ſongs; and Morni's ſon, the firſt of men. Connal 
leaps forward on his ſpear : Dermid ſpreads his e e locks. 
—Fillan bends his bow: Fergus ſtrides in the pride of youth. 
Who is that with aged locks? A dark ſhield is on his fide. His 
| ſpear trembles at every ſtep; and age is on his limbs. He bends his 

dark face to the ground; the king of ſpears is ſad! It is Uſnoth, 
O Cairbar, coming to revenge his ſons. He ſees green Ullin with 
tears, and he remembers the tombs of his children. But far before 
the reſt, the ſon of Offian comes, bright in the ſmiles of youth, 
fair as the firſt beams of the ſun. His long hair falls on his back. 
_ — His dark brows are half hid beneath his helmet of ſteel. | His 
{word hangs looſe on the heroe's fide. His ſpear glitters as he: 
moves. 1 fled Wan his terfible wa e a _ W my 


Ph fly, thow Gola man, Ladd ths N nh ok Feldath: 

fly to the gray ſtreams of thy land, fon of the little foul! Have not: 
I ſeen that Oſcar? I beheld the chief in battle. He is of the 
mighty i in danger: but there are others who lift the ſpear.— Erin 
has many ſons as brave: yes more brave, O car-borne Cairbar! 
Let Foldath meet him in the ſtrength of his courſe, and ſtop 
tis mighty ſtream.— My ſpear is covered with the blood of the: 
| valiant 3. my ſhield 1 is 2 Nane wall. | 
. Otis ho asses 8688 of Fingal; it is ſaid of this ſword; kat it killed a 
made by Luno, a ſmith of. Lochlin, and man at every ſtroke; and that Fingal neuer 
aſter him PONY 2 Apen n uſed it, Wen traual 


by it ” 111 


Sari 


% 
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g Foldath alone Abet be foe, ens ah akiok-bedwn 
Malthos? Are not they numerous on our coaſt, like tlie waters of 
a thoufand ſtreams? Are not theſe the chiefs who vanquiſhed 
Swaran, When the ſons of Erin fled? And ſhall Foldath meet their 
braveſt hero? Foldath ef the heart of pride ! take the ſtrength of 
che people by thy fide ; and let Malchos come, My ſword is red | 
yu Unvghiter, rs who'has heard my words? FT ute * / 


99 al of green Erin, 3 the TY Hidalla, 1 not Bi ingal 
hea your words: leſt the ſoe rejoice, and his arm. be ſtrong in the 
land. Ve are brave, O warriors, and like the tempeſts of the 

cfart ; they meet the rocks without fear, and overturn the woods 
in their courſe. But let us move in our ſtrength, and ſlow as a 
gathered cloud, when the winds drive it from behind. — Then 
ſhall the mighty tremble, and the ſpear drop from the hand of the 
valiant. We ſee the doud-of death, they will fay.; and their faces 
will turn pale. Fingal will mourn in his ages and fay that his 
fame is ceaſed.—Morven will behold his chiefs no more: the moſs 
un ſhall y_ a oe 951 1106 1 1 . 


101 RW AR 1 or 5 in 1 like the Fare x a 
Hower-: it ſtands dark on Cromla, till the lightning, burſts its 
ſide: the valley gleams with red light; the ſpirits of the ſtorm 
rejoice. 80 ſtood the Meme king of Femora ; at e * 


words are heard. 


SPREAD the feaſt on Lena: and let my hundred Pech end 
And thou, red-hair'd Olla, take the harp of the king. Go to Oſcar 
E 2 v4 f words, and _ Wm to our e e we een 


* That is, * bas heard my „ He — hs . as a a" to 
"the Telf- -praiſe of F oldath.. | | 
hear 


Av EPIC POEM. 7. 


hear the ſong; ; to-morrow break the ſpears. Tell him that I have 
raiſed the tomb of Cathol *; and that my bards have ſung to his 
ghoſt.— Tell him that Cairbar has heard his fame at the ſtream of 
diſtant Carun . 
| NOR 

CATHMOR 11 is not here; the generous brother of n ; he i is 
not here with his thouſands, and our arms are weak. Cathmor is a 
foe to ſtrife at the feaſt : his ſoul is bright as the ſun. But Cairbar 
| ſhall fight with Oſcar, chiefs of the high Temora! His words for 
Cathol were many; and the wrath of Cairbar burns. He ſhall * 


on Lena: and my fame ſhall riſe in blood. 5 5 


Tur faces of the heroes brightened. They ke over Ci $ 


„ 


heath. The ſeaſt of elles 1s > Ber x 1275 of the © baits 


W N 40 the voice wy joy on \the colt 2 we * that the 


mighty Cathmor came. 


Cathol the ſon of Maronnan, or Moran, 


was mutdered by Cairbar, for his attachment , 
to the family of Cormac. He had attended 7 


| Ofcar to the war of 1nis-thona, where they 
_ contracted a great friendſhip for one an- 
other. Oſcar, immediately after the death 
of Cathol, had ſent a formal challenge to 
Cairbar, which. | he prudently declined, but 
conceived. a ſecret hatred againſt Oſcar, 
and had beforehand contrived to kill him at 
f the ſeaſt, to which he here invites him. 

+ lle alludes to the battle of Oſcar againſt 
Caros, king of ſbips; who is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with Carauſius the uſurper, 


; of Cathmor. 41 1 


Aa 


Cathmor the friend of ſtrangers! the 


brother 


10 S add in battle. Cairbar takes 
advantage of his brother's abſence, to per- 
petrate his ungenerous deſigns againſt Oſ- 
car; for the noble ſpirit of Cathmor, had 
he been preſent, would not have permitted. 
the laws of that hoſpitality, for which he wag 
ſo renowned himſelf, to be. violated.. The 
brothers form a contraſt: we do not deteſt 
the mean ſoul of Cairbar more, than we 
admire the diſintereſted and —— ow 

{| Fingal's army heard ha joy GUN way 
in Cairbar's camp. The character given 


of Cathmor is agreeable to the times. Some, 
through 


brother of red-haired Cairbar. But their ſouls were not the ſame: 
for the light of heaven was in the boſom of Cathmor. His towers 
roſe on the banks of Atha : ſeven paths led to his halls. Seven chiefs 
ſtood on thoſe paths, and called the ſtranger to the feaſt! But Cath- 


mor dwelt in the wood to avoid the voice of praiſe. 


; Xt i A came with his foes. Oſcar — to Cairbar's feaſt. Three 
hundred heroes attended the chief, and the clang of their arms is 


terrible. 


The gray dogs bounded on the heath, and their howling 


is frequent. Fingal ſaw the departure of the hero: the ſoul of the 
king was ſad. He dreads the gloomy Cairbar: wh! who of the race 


EE of Trenmor feared the foe ? 


My fon lifted high the 8 of Dama an wen wands, met 


him with ſongs. 


Cairbar concealed with files the death that was 


dark in his ſoul. The feaſt is ſpread, the ſhells reſound : joy bright- 
ens the face of the hoſt. But it was like e ariel 
ſup, wWheghe:ls ts hide bis red head, in a ſtorm. 


W WEE: were hoſpitable ; and 


others fell naturally into a cuſtom handed 
marks ſtrongly the character of Cathmor, is 


down from their anceſtors. 


his averſion to praiſe ; for he is repreſented 
to dwell in a wood to avoid the thanks of 
his gueſts; which is ſtill a higher degree 


of generoſity than that of Axylus in Ho- 
mer: for the poet does not ſay, but the 


good man might, at the head of his own 
table, have heard with pleaſure the praiſe 
beſtowed on him by the people he en- 


AFN dp dr Bonv a: yabos e Aeο 
TevPparidny, os evaicy bal atuy ev Avotn, 
"Apreros Brorow, Nd nv 97; "rn 3 
Iarras FRO voy ode ts obi vain. 

Hon. 6. 12. 

- Meas Twekes for 2 nn | 

with blood, © 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich and Or 

In fair Ariſde's walls, his native uy | 

He held his feat; a friend-to human race. 
Faſt by the road, his ever open door 

OY the N and reliev d the poor. 
EN. 
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 CarkBAR 1 bete in his arms; darkneſs gathers on his brow. The 
hundred harps ceaſed at once. The clang * of ſhields i is heard. Far 


diſtant on the heath Olla raiſed his ſong of woe. My ſon knew the 
ſign of death; and 1 ſeized his 1955 


OscAR | ſaid che dark - red Cairbar, I behold the ſpear + of Erin's 

kings. The ſpear of Temora glitters in thy hand, fon of the 

woody Morven ! It was the pride of an hundred kings, the death df 
heroes bo old. Yield it, ſon of Oſfian, yield it to car-borne Cairbar. 


as I yield, "Sits replied, the gift of Bins injured king : 
the gift of fair-haired Cormac, when Oſcar ſcattered his foes? I came 
to his halls of joy, when Swaran fled from Fingal. Gladneſs roſe 
in the face of youth : he gave the ſpear of Temora. Nor did he - 
give it to the feeble, O Cairbar, neither to the weak in ſoul. The 
darkneſs of thy face is not a ſtorm to me; nor are thine eyes the 
flames of death. Do I fear thy clanging ſhield? Does my ſoul 
tremble at Olla's ſong ? No: Cairbar, frighten thou the feeble; Oſ- 
car is like a rock. | 


Ap wilt thou not yield ths ſpear, replied hs riſing 28 of 
7 Cairbar ? Are thy words mighty becauſe Fingal is near, the gray- 


— When a chief was determined to kill a 
man that was in his power already, it was 


ed, by the ſound of a ſhield ſtruck with the 
blunt end of a ſpear; at the ſame time 
that a bard at diſtance raiſed the death-ſong. 
A ceremony of another kind was long uſed 
in Scotland upon ſuch occaſions. Every 
body has heard that a bull's head was ſerved 


up to Lord Douglas in the caftle of Edin- 
Aa 2 


| burgh, as a certain fgnal of hls approaching 
death. 
uſual to ſignify, that his death was intend- 


+ Cormac, the fon of Arth, had given 
the ſpear, which is here the foundation of 
the quarrel, to Oſcar when he came to con- 
gratulate him, upon Swaran's being e ex- 
pelled from Ireland. . 

1 Ti'-mor-ri', the-honje of the great king, 
the name of the royal en — 
kings of Ireland, © - 


| haired 


10 N 0 1k 4; 
haired warrior of Morven. He has fought with little men. But 
he muſt yaniſh before Cairbar, like a thin pale, of miſt before the 
winds of Atha “. 5 10 


WERE he who fought with eds ee A: 
Athas-chief would yield green Erin to avoid his rage. Speak. not 
of the mighty, O Cairbar ! but turn thy ſword on me. Our ſtrength 
out: but F gal is renowned! the firſt of mortal men! 


THEIR people ſaw the dakentos chiefs. Their . ſteps are 
heard around. Their eyes roll in fire. A thouſand ſwords are half 
unſheathed. Red-haired Olla raiſed the ſong of battle: the trem- 
bling joy of Oſcar's ſoul aroſe : the wonted joy of his _ when Fin- 
gal J horn v was heard. | 


| Dark as the ſwelling wave of ocean babes the riſing winds, when 
it bends its head near the coaſt, came on the hoſt of Cairbar . 
Daughter of Toſcar +! why that tear? He is not fallen yet. Many 
were the deaths of his arm before my hero fell !—Behold they fall 
before my ſon like the groves in the deſart, when an angry ghoſt 
ruſhes through night, and takes their green heads in his hand! 
Morlath falls: Maronnan dies : Conachar trembles in his blood. 
Cairbar ſhrinks before Oſcar 8 ſword; and creeps in darkneſs be- 
hind his ſtone. He lifted the ſpear in ſecret, and pierced my Of- 
car's fide, He falls forward on his ſhield : his knee ſuſtains the 
chief: but his ſpear is in his hand. See gloomy Cairbar þ falls. 
The ſteel pierced | his forehead, and divided his red hair behind. He 


„ 


* bY PTY Pall - river : ihe name of Cair- part of the poem, which related to the 

bar's ſeat in Connaught. death of Oſcar ker lover. 
+ The poet means Malvina, the daugh- + The Iriſh hiſtorians place the death of 
ter of Hem to whom he addreſſed . ben in the latter end of the third cen- 
tury: 
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Jah like a ſhattered. rock, which Cromla ſhakes fone its fide. But 
never more ſhall Oſcar riſe ! he learis on his boſſy ſhield. His ſpear 
is in his terrible hand : Erin s ſons ſtood diſtant and dark. Their 
ſhouts aroſe, like the crowded noiſe of ſtreams, and Lena echoed 


around, | 
9 2 


FinGAL heard ihe ſound ; and took his father's den His ſteps 
are before us on the heath. He ſpoke the words of woe. I hear | 
the noiſe of battle: and Oſcar is alone. Riſe, ye ſons of Morven; 
and join the hero's ſword. | 


OssiAx ruſhed along che heath. Fillan bounded over Lena. Fer- 
gus flew with feet of wind. Fingal ſtrode in his ſtrength, and the 
light of his ſhield is terrible. The ſons of Erin faw it far diſtant ; 
they trembled in their ſouls. They knew that the wrath of the 
king aroſe : and they foreſaw their death. We firſt arrived; we 
fqught; and Erin's chiefs withſtood our rage. But when the king 
came, in the ſound of his courſe, what heart of ſteel could ſtand ! 

Erin fled over Lena. | Death purſued” their flight. 7 A) 


We ſaw Ofcar nk on his ſhield. We ſaw his blood around. 
Silence darkened on every hero's face. Each turned his back and 
wept. | The king ſtrove to hide his tears. His gray beard whiſtled 
in the wind. He bends his head over his fon: and his words are 


mixed with fighs. pate SITY PLONE ONT "2 


AND art thou fallen, C Day in the midit of Fade 3 the ma 
of the aged beats over thee ! He ſees thy coming battles. He be- 


yr they ſay, he was killed ; in battle a- hate bards, the tranſlator thinks that the 
| gainſt Oſcar the ſon of Offian, but deny account of Oflan is as probable : at the 
that he fell by his hand. As they have worſt, it is but oppoſing one tradition to 
nothing to go upon but the traditions of another. 


holds 
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Holds the battles which ought to come, but they are cut off from 
thy fame. When ſhall joy dwell at Selma When ſhall the ſong 
of grief ceaſe on Morven ? My ſons fall by degrees : Fingal ſhall be 
the laſt of his race. The fame which I have received ſhall' paſs 
away: my age will be without friends. I ſhall fit like a gray cloud 
in my hall; nor ſhall I expect the return of a ſon, in the midſt of 
his founding arms. We ud heroes of Morven ! never more ſhall | 
Oſcar riſe ! | | W 


AND they did weep, O Fingal ; dear was the hero to their fouls. 
He went out to battle, and the foes vaniſhed ; he returned, in peace, 
| amidſt their joy. No father mourned his fon lain in youth; no 
brother his. brother of love. 'They fell, without tears, for the chief 
of the people was low! Bran * is howling at his feet: gloomy Luäth 
is ſad, for he had often led them to the chace ; ; to the bounding 
roes of the deſart. wr | 

warn cker beheld his friends . his white! breaſt roſe 
with a ſigh.— The groans, he faid, of my aged heroes, the howling | 

of my dogs, the ſudden burſts of the ſong of grief, have melted Oſ- 

"car's ſoul. My ſoul, that never melted before; it was like the ſteel 
of my ſword, —Offian, carry me to my hills Raiſe the ſtones of my 
fame. Place the horn of the deer, and my ſword, within my 
narrow dwelling:=The torrent hereafter may raiſe. the earth of 
my tomb: the hunter _ find the ſteel and N70 cc . has been 
% Ofcar's fword,” 0 DL 25 07 act TEL nody 16-0 12 


=] Bran was one of Fingt dogs. the in the 1 $ 3 bas given him the 
was ſo remarkable for his fleetneſs, that ſame properties with Virgits cry 
the poet, in a 122 N is not juſt now Saas 
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An» falleſt thou, ſon of my fame! And ſhall I never fee thee, 
Oſcar! When others hear of their ſons, I ſhall not hear of thee. 
| The moſs is on the ſtones; of his tomb, and the mournful wind j 18 
there. The battle ſhall be fought without him : he ſhall not pur- 
ſue the dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns from battles, 
and tells of other lands, he will ſay, I have ſeen a tomb, by the 
roaring ſtream, where a warrior darkly dwells : he was ſlain by car- 
borne Oſcar, the firſt of mortal men.—I, e e bim, 
| ng of My ee | | 


TnE Ps rad ons defended in action and 3 re- 
turned in the ſhadow of grief: our chiefs would have ſtood like 
cold droppin g rocks on Lena, and have forgot the war, did not 
the king diſperſe his grief, and raiſe his mighty voice. The chiefs, | 


MM new-wakened from dreams, lift their heads around. 


How long ſhall we weep on Lena; or pour our tears in Ullin ? | 
The mighty will not return. Oſcar ſhall not riſe in his ſtrength. | 
The valiant muſt fall c one day, and be no more known on his hills. 
Where are our fathers, O warriors! _ the chiefs of the times of 
| old? They have ſet like ſtars that have ſhone, we only hear the 
ſound of their praiſe. But they were renowned in their day, and 
the terror of other times. Thus ſhall we paſs, O warriors, in the day 
of our fall. Then let us be renowned when we may ; ang leave 
our fame behind us, like the laſt beams of the ſun, When he hides 
his __ ni in the n 


8 my a bard! ime hip of — king aus Oſcar 
to Selma, and let the daughters of Morven weep. We ſhall fight 
in Exin for the race of fallen Cormac. The days of my years beg n 


to fail: I feel the weaknels.of my 6. My fathers bend from 
Ha 2 | their 


its 39% NM ©O1K A. 
their clouds, to receive their gray-hair d ſon. But, Trenmor ! be- 
fore I go hence, one beam of my fame ſhall riſe: ſo ſhall my days 


end, as my years begun, f in fame: my life Halt DE one enn * 
1 255 to other times. N 100 | „„ 


Uiis mis d his whine Gila: the wikd of the N came — 4 
He bounded on the waves towards Selma's walls. — I remained, in 
my grief, but my words were not heard. The feaſt is ſpread on 
Lena: an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar: but no ſong. 
5s raiſed over the chief; for his ſoul had been dark and bloody. We 
remembered the fall of Cormac and what ou we = in Cair- 


ys __ 4 $65 419... Jens 3 voebalt +a be 


Tur ID came * * down. The light - an | hundred, oaks 
wk. Fingal: fat beneath a tree. The Chief of Etha fat near the 
king, the gray-hair'd ſtrength of Uſaoth. 


Orv Altben * ſtood. in the midſt, and told the tale of fallen 
Cormac. Althan the ſon of Conachar, the friend of car-borns 
Cuchullin : he dwelt with Cormac i in windy Temora, when Semo's 
ſon fought with generous Torlath, —The tale of Althan was mourn- 

13 6163; 46 er een bl 


ful, and the tear Was in 1 his c eye. 5 


bra 11 O £7 M Minden i 10 Hum 

+ Tur ſetting ſun was yellow on \ Dora t- Gray evening began 
to deſcend. + Temora's woods ſhook with the blaſt 'of the unconſtant 
wind. A cloud, at length, Sathered i in "the weſt,” . 


f - * 9 1 1 11 


* Althan, the ſon of Conachar, was the related, as here, the death of his 3 
chief bard of Arth king of Ireland. Aſter Cormac. 1 
the death of Arth, Althan attended his ſen + Althan 8 
Cormac, and was preſent at his death —He | f. Doira, the woody fate of a mountain ; 
| had made his eſcape from Cairbar, by the it is here 4 kill i in the N of 

means of Cathmor, and coming to Fingal, emo. 
Al | | ; 75 | | wakes 
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looked from behind its edge. ſtood in the wood alone, and ſaw a 
ghoſt on the darkening air. His ſtride extended from hill to hill: 
his ſhield was dim on his fide. It was the ſon of Semo: I knew 
the ſadneſs of his face. But he paſſed away in his blaſt z and all 
was dark around. My ſoul was fad. I went to the hall of ſhells. 
A thouſand lights aroſe: the hundred bards bad ſtrung the harp. 
Cormac ftood in the midit, like the morning ſtar *, when it rejoices 
on the eaſtern hill, and its young beams are bathed in ſhowers. 
The ſword of Artho || was in the hand of the king ; and he looked 
with joy on its poliſhed ſtuds: thrice he attempted to draw it, and 
thrice he failed : his yellow locks are ſpread on his ſhoulders : his 
cheeks of youth are red. amd over the beam of cas * 


he was ſoon to ſet. 


1 10 faid, with a ſmile, haſt hin beheld. my father? 
Heavy is the ſword of the king, ſurely his arm was ſtrong. O that 
J were like him in battle, when the rage ef his wrath aroſe ] then 
would I have met, hike Cuchullin, the car - borne ſon of Cantéla E 
But years may come on, O Althan! and my arm be ſtrong. Haſt 
thou heard of Semo's ſon, the chief ef high Temora? He might 
have returned with his fame; for he promiſed to return atlas 
My dards wait him ie 0. and my e 


* e eee My. tears began to 1 1 b 
eee eee ; 30 fle g nen 


18 Wah, abi „ N de ey lecks-the gn FOR 
Num F. enus ante alios aftrorum diligit i gnes, Diſpels the darkneſs, and the day renews... 
Extulit os ſacrum cœlo, tencbraſque rb iI. Dxvypen. 


Vds. Arth, or Anho, the father of Cormae 
$0 ment li- les exerts his radiant head, king « of Ireland, | 


The ſtar, bywhom the lightsof licav'n areledt - aw willed) od; 
. oe So 
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So of Conachar ! he Aid, is the king of Tura low? Why burſts 
thy ſigh in ſecret? And why deſcends the tear ?—Comes the car- 
borne Torlath ? Or the found of the red-haired Cairbar? They 
come for I ſee thy grief; and Tura's king is low !—Shall I not 
ruſh to battle ?—But I cannot lift the arms of my fathers O had 
mine arm the ſtrength of Cuchullin, ſoon would Cairbar fly; the 
fame of my fathers would be renewed ; and the anal _ 

wr times! | . | | 


. He took his bow of yew. Tears flow: from his ſparkling e eyes; — 
Grief ſaddens around: the bards bend forward from their harps. 
The blaſt touches their ſtrings, and the ſound of woe aſcends. | 


A voice is heard at a diſtance, as of one in grief; it was Carril 
of other times, who came from the dark Slimora *. He told of 
the death of Cuchullin, and of his mighty deeds. The people were 
ſeattered around his tomb: their arms lay on the ground. or 
had on" the battle, for the ſound of his ſhield had vegas, DIY: 


Bur ho, aid ho foft-veiced | Carell, come e like 1 
roes ? their ſtature is like the young trees of the plain, growing 
in a ſhower :—Soft and ruddy are their cheeks: but fearleſs ſbuls 
look forth from their eyes ? Who but the ſons of Uſnoth, the 
car-borne Chiefs of Etha? The people riſe on every fide, like the 
ſtrength of an half-extinguiſhed fire, when the winds come ſuddenly- 
from the deſart, on their ruſtling wings. The ſound of Caithbat's 
ſhield was heard. The heroes ſaw Cuchullin , in the form of 
lovely Nathos. So rolled his ſparkling ks? and ſuch was his is ſteps ; 


* Slimora, a \ bill i in Connaught, near 8 That is eee likeneſs > 
which Cuchullin was killed, betweenthe perſon of Nathos and Cachullin... 


on 
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on his heath. ——Battles are fought at Lego: the ſword of Na- 
thos prevails. Soon ſhalt thou behold him in thy halls, king of 


| TR Temora : 


4 ſoon may wy behold 1 0 Carril 1 the returning joy 
of Cormac. But my, foul is fad for Cuchullin ; his voice was plea- 
fant in mine ear.—Often have we moved on Dora, at the chace. of 
the dark-brown hinds: his bow was unerring on the mountains.— 
He ſpoke of mighty men. He told of the deeds of my fathers; and 
I felt the joy of my breaſt. But fit thou, at the feaſt, O Carril ;: 
I have often heard thy voice. Sing 3 in the eng of Cuchullin; and 
| be that mighty Og: 


Day roſe. 5 minke all 6. W ene Trathin | 
came to the hall, the ſon of old Gellama F.—T behold, he ſaid, a 
dark cloud in the deſart, king of Innisfail! a cloud it ſeemed at 
firſt, but now a eroud of men. One ſtrides before them in his | 
ftrength ; ; and his red hair flies in the wind. His ad rr be to 
dhe beam of the eaſt. anne 


| "Shs kin to the feaſt of Temora, replied. the Frog of x My 
| hall is the houſe of ſtrangers, fon of the generous Gellama 1 Per- 
haps it is the chief of Etha, coming in the ſound of his renown.— 
Hail, mighty ſtranger, art thou of the friends of Cormac ? But 
Carril, he is dark, and unlovely; and he draws: his nd. Is that 
ae of Fe bard of the times of old? * is $4": OE 
Ił is not Gn of Uſnoth, ſaid: Carril, how 2M chief of b Ata. 
IND comeſt then. in e arms to Temora, Cairbar of: the: 


* Celine, "abi hn * ele DATE WR 
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| 
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gloomy brow ? Let not thy ſword riſe a Cormac Whither 
| doſt thou turn thy ſpeed? 


He paſſed on in his darkneſs, and ſeized the hand of the king. 
Cormac forefaw his death, and the rage of his eyes aroſe.—Retire, 
thou gloomy chief of Atha: : Nathos comes with battle. Thou 


art bold in Cormac's hall, for his arm is weak. The ſword entered 
Cormacꝰs ſide: he fell in the halls of his farhere; His fair hair is 


in the duſt. His . is Shocking round.” 


T_T SO » 


b ur ton Ge in thy balls, I fd. 0 bon of . 
The ſhield of Cuchullin was not near. Nor the ſpear of thy 
father. Mournful are the mountains af Erin, for the chief of the 
people i is low !——Bleſt be thy foul, © Om Lr _— 
N the midit of di ou. o tier sch kan og 03 2mm: 


$; 


e "ot mk ears of Cairbar, 5 cloſed nk in x the 


midſt of darkneſs, | He feared to ſtretch his ſword to the bards %: 


though his ſoul Was dark, Three days we pined alone: on the 
fourth, the noble Cathmor came. He heard our voice from the 
cave; ; he turned the eye of Ais weeth on Cone 14 | 


chief of Ache l he fad. e e wilt 8 pain 3 Thy 
thikesk is like the rock of the defart ; and thy thoughts are dark. 
But thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he will ficht thy battles. 
| But Cathmor's ſoul is not like thine, thou feeble hand of war ! 
The light of my boſom is ſtained with thy deeds : the bards will 
not r of my renown. Ri th 58 tay, * bee wag heave, 


1 Althan wo. N » The e of 455 bards v were to ſa- 

1 That is, himſelf and Carril, as it af- cred, that even he, who had juſt murdered 

 terwards appears. his ſovereign, feared to kill them, | 
n 3 4 | 60 but 
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. but he fought for gloomy Cairbar.“ | They will. paſs. over my 

tomb in filence, and my fame ſhall not be heard. —Cairbar ] looſe 
the bards: they are the ſons. of other times. Their voice ſhall be 

heard. in other ages. when the kings of Temora have failed —— 


We came TE at _ _ of the chick. We 1— him i in his 
ſtrength. He was like thy youth, O Fingal, when thou firſt didſt 
lift the ſpear. —His face was like the plain of the ſun when it is 
bright: no darkneſs travelled over his brow. But he came with 
his thouſands to, Ullin ; to aid the red-haircd Cairbar ; and now he 

| comes mne 0: king of woody Morven.— 5 


Ah * him come, replied the kh J love a ſoe like Fo | 

His ſoul is great; his arm is ſtrong, and his battles are full of fame. 
hat the little foul is like a vapour that hovers round the marſhy 
lake: it never riſes on the green hill, left the winds meet it there: 
its ts dyelling is in the 6 cave, wg it ſends forth the dart of 2541 


„ere thowbaſt n 8 3 
Our young heroes, O warrior, are like the renown' of our fathers. 
bey fight in youth, and they fall: their names are in the ſong. 
But we are old, O Uſnoth, let us not fall like aged oaks; which 
| the blaſt overturns in ſecret. The hunter came paſt, and ſaw them 
lying gray acroſs a. ſtream. Ben eee patent and 


NE A Ine 3 RY 


Rarse, the Gag of joy, ye 1 of; 8 Nr * 1 N 
x the paſt.— The red ſtars look on us from che clouds, and 
ilently deſcend. Soon ſhall the gray beam of the morning riſe, 
und fhlewy us the foes of 8 un the hear of the 


un l 81 "os Mensen 3% Hor"! 51 king; 
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over the heath, like flames of fire. 
and the courſe of generous Cathmor. 


O 
go. to Mora's s dark- brown ae 


A 8 \ 

Let thine eyes travel 

Obſerve the foes of Fingal, 
'T hear a diſtant ſound, 


like the falling of rocks in the deſart. But ſtrike thou thy 
ſhield, at times, that they may not come through night, and the 
fame of Morven ceaſe, —T begin to be alone, my” fon, and 1 dread: 


Ve fall of my renown. 28 0 


. 


Tur voice of the Paris dien The RE awe on' ths hieta 
of Trenmor.—Sleex deſcended”, on his eyes, and his future battles. 


roſe in his dreams. 


The hoſt are fleeping around. Dark-haired 


Fillan obſerved the 8 His ſteps are on a a diſtant hill : we hear, 


* his clanging ſhield.” 
Doe of. te "tht ea Aae e 
N publiſhed, gives a different account 
of the death of Oſcar, the fon of .Offian, 
The tranſlator, though he well _— 
the more probable tradition concerning 
chat hero, was unwilling to reject a poem, 
| which, if nat really of Ofian's compoſition, 


has much of his manner, and conciſe turn 


of expreſſion. A more correct copy of 


1 


that fragment, which has ſinee come to the 
tranſlator s hands, has enabled him to cor- 


rect the imiſtake, into into which. a ſimilarity of. 
names had led thoſe who handed down the 
poem by tradition. The heroes of the 
piece are Oſcar the ſon of Caruth, and 


Dermid the Ton of Diaran. Oman, or- 


perhaps his imitatur, opens the poem with 


a lamentation for Oſcar, and afterwards, 
by an eaſy. tranſition, relates the ſtory of 
Qlcar, the ſon. of Caruth, who ſeems to. 


3 
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have bote be e chatacter, as tne 
name, with Oſcar, the ſon. of Oſſian. 


Ix” wy 2 3 


Though the tranſlator thinks he has good 
"reaſon to reje& the fragment as the com- 


poſition of Offian ; yet as it is, after all, 


ſtill ſomewhat doubtful whether it is or 


not, he has here ſuhioined it. 
7H openeſt thou Ah e Gildg.of 


my grief, O ſn of Alpin, inquiring 


how Oſcar fell 75 My eyes are blind with 
tears; but memory y beams on my beat, How 
can J relate the — death of the 
head of the Chief of the: war- 
riors, Oſcar, my * ſhall I ſee thee no. 
more! ; Th 

He fell as 6 . 8 Abs in a . as the 
ſun from the midſt of his courſe,” when 


clouds rife from the. waſte of the waves, 


when the blackneſs « of the ſtorm in wraps 
che rocks of Ardannider, 1. like an an- 


cient 1 


AFV E H c 
dient oak on Morven, I moulder' alone in 


my place. The blaſt hath lopped my 


branches away; and T tremble: at the 


Vings of the horth. Cdief of the war- 


riors, om I -ſhall 1 ee theo no 


more! 


travelled with death through the ranks of 
their pride. But Oſcar, thou ſon of Ca- 
ruth, thou haſt fallen low! No enemy fell 
by thy hand. Thy ſpear was ſtained with 
the blood of thy friend. 

Dermid and Oſcar were one : They 
reaped the battle together. Their friend- 
chip was ſtrong as their ſteel; and death 
walked between them to. the field. They 
came on the foe like two rocks falling 
from the brows of Ardven. Their ſwords 
were ſtained with the blood of the valiant : 
warriors fainted at their names. Who was 
equal to Oſcar, but Dermid ? and who to 
Dermid, but Oſcar ! 

They killed mighty Dargo in the field; 
Dargo who never fled in war. His daugh- 
ter was fair as the morn; mild as the 
beam of night. Her eyes, like two ftars 
in a ſhower: her breath, the gale of 
ſpring : 
ſaow: floating pn tlle moving heath. The 
warriors ſaw her, and loved ; their ſouls 
were fixed on the maid. Each loved her 
as his fame; each muſt poſſeſs her or die. 
But her ſoul was fixed on Oſcar; the ſon 
of Caruth was the youth of her love. She 
forgot the blood of her father; and loved 
the hand that flew him. 


But, ſon of Ada PR We fell my 
harmleſs as the graſs of the field ; the blood. 
of the mighty was on his ſword, and he 


her breaſts, as the new- fallen 


PO E N. 191 
Son of Caruth, ſaid; Dermid, I love ; 
O Oſcar, I love this maid, + But ber ſoul 
cleaveth unto thee; and nothing can heal 
Dermid.' Here, pierce this boſom, Oſcat; 
relieve me, my ſtiend, with thy ſword. 
My ſword, ſon of Diaran, ſhall never be 
ſtained with the blood of Der mic. 
Who then is worthy to ſlay me, 0 

Ofcar ſon of Caruth? Let not my life? 


paſs away unknown. Let none but Oſcar 


ſlay me. Send me with honour to the 

grave, and let my death be renowned. 
Dermid, make uſe of thy ſword; ſon 

of Diaran, wield thy ſteel. Would that 


I fell with thee ! that my death came from 


the hand of Dermid ! 

They fought by the brook of the moun- 
tain, by the ftreams of Branno. Blood 
tinged the running water, and curdled 
round the moſſy ſtones. The ſtately Der- 
-mid fell ; he fell, and ſmiled in death. 

And falleſt thou, ſon of Diaran, falleſt 
thou by Oſcar's hand! Dermid who ne- 
ver yielded in war, thus do I ſee thee fall ! 
le went, and returned to the maid 


of his love; he returned, but ſhe perceived | 


his grief. 

Why that gloom, ſon of Caruth ? -what 
ſhades 'thy mighty ſoul ? | 

Though onee renowned for the bow, 
O maid, I have loſt my fame. Fixed on a 
tree by the brook of the hill, is the ſhield 
of the valiant Gormur, whom I flew in 
battle. T have waſted the day in vain, nor 
could my arrow pierce it. 205 | 

Let me try, ſon of Caruth, the ſkill of 
Dargo's daughter. My hands were taught 


the bow: my father delighted in my ſkill. | 
. She 


192 
She went. He ſtood behind the ſhield. 
Her arrow ſle w, and pierced his breaſt. 
Bleſſed be that hand of ſnow; and bleſ- 
ſed that bow of yew! Who but the. 


daughter of Dargo was worthy to flay the 


ſon of Caruth? Lay me in the earth, my 

fair one; lay. mo by the fide of Dermid. 
Oſeas l the maid replied, I have the foul 

of the mighty Darga. Well pleaſed I can 
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meet death. My ſberow I can 8 
She pierced her white boſom im | 
She fell; the trembled; and died. o 
By the bropk of the hill 9 AY 
laid; a birct's/ unequal ſhade covers their 
tomb. Often on their green earthen tombe 
the branchy ſons of the mountain feed, 
when mid-day is Og and Rlence 
9 b aac W Veigüm at 10 
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| = wh + thöu Wa thy blue dete in heaven, yolden-taired 
ſon of the ſky! "The weſt has opened its gates; the bed of thy 
repoſe is there. The waves come to behold thy beauty : they lift 
their tremblin ing! heads: : they ſee thee lovely i in thy fleep ; but they 
ſhrink away * With fear. "Reſt, in thy ſhadowy cave, O ſun i and 
let hp teur Pe! in 0. e kt thouſan d e "ariſe to the 


» Ai! ; 77 


— 


1 41 2 14 PILES 4 — 


- * Fingal; e Þ fra an OA Ts interwoven. i] it. It re from tra- 
Which. he had made into the Roman pro, dition, that this poem was addreſſed to Ly 
vine, reſolv 9 15 to viſit Cathulla king of, Culdee, or one of the firſt 'Chiiftian miflio- 


Eis bre, "and brother | to Comala, whoſe-  nartes, And that the ſtory of the Spirit 
ſtory is related, at large, in th dramatic of Leda, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Odin 
poem, publiſhed in this collection. Upon of Scandinavia, was introduced by Oſſian in 
his coming in ſight of Carric-thura, the pa - oppoſition to the Culdee's doctrine. Be 
lace of Cathulla, he obſerved a flame on its this as it will, it lets us into Offian's no- 
top, which, in thoſe days, Was. a ſignal tions of a ſuperior being; and ſhews that 
of diftreſs. "The wind drove him into a be was not addicted to "the" ſuperſtition 
bay, at ſome diſtance” from Carrie-thura, which prevailed all the world: over; before 
and he was obliged to paſs the night on the the introduction, of Chriſtianity. 
ſhore, Next day he attacked the army of | "The ſong of Ullin, with Which the 
Frothal king of Sora who had beſieged” poet Gens, is in a lyric” meaſure! © It was 
Cathulla in his palsce of Cattic-thibra, and uſual with Fingal, when he returned from 
took Frothal Kinifelf priſoner, after he had His expeditions, to ſend his bards ſinging! 
engaged him in à ſingle combat. The de- before him. This ſpecies of triumph it 


liverance'of Carric-thura is the ſubject of called, by C Ban, the /ong F vidtory. / 1 


ms Rene, but ſeveral: other epiſodes are ew Unoaniongen vow slovail bns aitlide 
8 Cc | ſound 


ea Rest HUN. A 
ſound of the harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in the hall, the 
king of ſhells is returned ! The ſtrife of Crona “ is paſt, like ſounds 
thatare ng more : raiſg the 2 O bands, F * is reared, MI 
his fame 


SUCH was the ſong of Ullin, when Fingal returned from battle : 
when he returned in the fair bluſhing of youth ; with all his heavy 
locks. His blue arms were on the hero; like a gray cloud on the 
ſun, when he moves in his robes of miſt, and ſhews but half his 


beams; His heroes. follow. the king: the feaſt Mb W N 
Kingal, wars 6 bis e * bids the ſong to . 


Venere of 1 be Gig, 0 8 han nies! Ye. | 
on. whoſe, ſouls the blue hoſts of. our fathers riſe ! rike the harp in 
N hall ; and let Fingal heat the ſong. Pleaſant is the joy of gnief! 
it is like the ſhower of ſpring, when it ſoftens the branch of the 
oak, and the young leaf lifes its green head. Sing on, O bards, to- 
morrom We lift the fail. My blue eonrſe id through the ocean, 


* MED Co- 


to. Carric-thura's. walls ;, the molly, walls of Sarno, where Co- 
mäla dwelt. There che noble Cachulla, ſpreads the feaſt, of ſhells. 
The boars of his . . bees ur e e, bee fe bee | 


K i 271 K * n 2 7 9 7 7 2 
14 175 2 1 5 * „ * 5 «1 © * 1211 1 Pg; 


4 AN 4. nes & " 955 188 Ultia Ka, een at 
the harp} raiſe the ſong of Shurie, to pleaſe the king of Moruca. Let 


» Offian has celebrated the riß of Cro- Cronnan FS Minona, whoſe very names 
ua, in a particular poem. This poem is denote. that they ere fingers, 1 who per- 
connected with it, but it was impoſſible for, formed. in publie. Cronnan beiße; 4 
the: tranſlator to procure that part which imd, Mirage, or Min- 609, {ef 
relates to Crona, with any degree of purity. . ain. æll che dramatic; Deng of Offian 

+ One. mould think chat the. pas of, appear; 91 hang been preſented, befqre Kin- 
— and Vinvela were repreſented * * uon ſole mf ca. 1d moon 2:47 
bs Vinvela 


o : 
« A EE: To 77 | I x; ; 
$ 0 4 9 + — as jv; #1 4 eo! | 195 
—— * * 


Vinvela come in her beauty, like the ſhowery bow, when it ſhews 
its lovely head on the lake, and the ſetting ſun is bright. And the 
comes, O F ingal! her voice is ſoft but ſad. 


i ibn eb nnd be 


Met love's fon of the hill. He ipurſacs the Hying deer. His 
gray dogs are panting. around him ; his -bow-ſtring ſdunds in the 
wind. Deſt thou reſt by the fount of the rock, or by the noiſe of 
the mountain ſtream? the. ruſhes are nodding! with the wind, the 
miſt is flying over the hill. I will approach my love unperceived, 
and ſee him from the rock. Lovely I ſaw thee firſt by the aged oak 
of Branno &, . thow” Wert returning tall from n chace; the faireſt 
among thy friends. — : 

433 Suikkle. 1 

Mina) voice is W that lbs de farmed; 
1455 not by the nodding ruſhes; I hear not the fount of the rock. 
Afar, Vinvela T, afar I go to the wars of Fingal. My dogs attend 
me no more. No more 1 tread the Hill. No more from on High I 
ſee thee, fair-moving by the ſtream of the Plain; bright as the bow 
of heaven; as as, the moon on the weltern \ wave. © 
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[; thou art gone, O Shilric l and I: am 1 on the hill. "ii | 
deet ure ſeen on the browz void of fear they graze along. 
d damn ns a endrs ths hung tro, The hume 


Fes 


7» Bran, or cen pie manntalx- Se one ; which falls into the Tay a at eDun- 
3 it is here ſome river known by that keld. : 
Tame, in he days: of Oſſian. There are Bhin-bheul, a woman PRs" a melogious 
Loveta] ifmell rivers in the north of, Scotland voice. Bb in the Helle Language bas te 
ati ann" fame ey with the vin * ; 
60 Kode ls c 2. 1 is 


* 
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is far removed; he is in the field of nen anne ſons of 
the! waves! ſpare my 5 Shilric. s 18 5:1 o ert 


PILOT ee 2 26A? ö eo: 
HILRIC. | | 


5 & . 
N * 


Ir fall I muſt in the field ; ile high my grave, Vinvela. Gray 
ſtones and heaped-up earth, fhall mark me to future times. When 
the hunter ſhall fit by the mound, and produce his food at noon, 
„Some warrior reſts here,” he will ſay ; and my fame ſhall a in 
- his P ae me, Vinvela; when, low: ng I lie! 


> 1 


To 8 VIV ELA. . 


* 8 £4 5 3 thee—Indeed. my Shilric will fall. What 
ſhall I do, my love! when thou art gone for ever? Through theſe 
Hills I will go at noon : I will go through the ſilent heath. There 
I will fee tht place of thy reſt, returning from the chace. n. 
N þ-oc will fall; but J will . i ion Tam VE 


'\ + rx 5112 70 171 2827 Pr Le, 


* 1 * the chief, Gd the king 8 gy e bb 
conſumed the battle in his rage. But now my eyes behold him not. 
I met him, one day, on- the hill; his cheek was pale; ; his brow 
was dark. The ſigh was frequent in his breaft : his ſteps were to- 
wards the deſart. But now he * not in tl e crowd of f my Ckliefs, 
when the ſounds of my ſhields ariſe. Dwells he in che narrow 


hopl? fe the chief of high Carmora Fi. d. - 


Crontant ſaid Ullin of other times, aig end, $hilrics 
when he returned to his hills, and Vinvelâ was no more. He leaned 
on her gray moſſy ſtone; he thought Vinvela lived. He faw her 
fair- moving on the Spock but the bright form laſted not: the 


3 


'® The grave. os nds ras; thirthe former appeared ſomecimevin 
9 Carn- mr, high rocky bit the day«time in lonely 'unfrequented places, 
1 The diſtinction, which the ancient but che latter never but — nk 


Scots made between good and bad * difmal * ſcene, 5 
1 | Cn — 


ſun- beam fled. * the field, and he was * no more. Hear the 
ſong of Shilcc, it is ſoft but fad. 


ISI by 3 moſly fountain; on the top of the hill of m 

One tree is ruſtling above me. Dark waves roll over the heath. The 
lake is troubled below. The ** deſcend from the hill. No hun- 
ter at a diſtance i is ſeen; no whiſtling cow-herd is nigh. It is mid- 
day : but all ; is ſilent. Sad are my thoughts alone. Didſt thou but 
appear, O my love, a wanderer on the heath ! thy hair floating on 
the wind behind thee ; thy boſom heaving on the ſight ; thine eyes 
full of tears for thy friends, whom the miſt of the hill had con- 
cealed ! Thee 1 would comfort, my e and being thee to * fa- 
| ther 8 houſe. 5 5 | - 


hy is 5 the that there appears, like a beam of . A the 
heath? bright as the moon in autumn, as the ſun in a ſummer- 


ſtorm, comeſt, thou, loyely maid, over rocks, over mountains to me? 
—— She ſpeaks : but how weak her voice! like the breeze i in the 
_ reeds of the pool. 


| ReTuanesT thou ſafe from the war? Where are thy friends, 
| . I heard Athy death on the hill; AP and mourned | 
Ae, e 


E Ys, m | my file, 8 return but I alone of my race. Thou . ſee 
9 them. no more: their graves 1 raiſed on the plain. But why art 
thou o on the deſert hill? Why on the heath, alone? ft | 


.. /Atonz1 am, O Shilric! alone in the vine Page With grief 
for thee I eee Shilrie. Iam m paſe 3 in the tomb. 


* * 
=” S 
N 1289 


Suk 


aner Re 

Sur flects, the ſails away ; as gray miſt before che wind1==and, 

wilt thou not ſtay, my love? Stay and behold my tears? fair thou 
ee, Vinvela! fair thou waſt, when _u?!” | | 


By the 1850 wann I will fit; on the top of the bil of winds. 
| When mid-day is filent around, converſe, O my love, with me! 
come on, the wings of the gale! on the blaſt of the mountain, 
come! Let me + hear thy voice, as s thou paſſeſt, when bx is * 
lent around. | 


sven was the IM of Orviidat; on thi ce of Seltnw's 5 joy. But 
morning roſe in the eaſt ; the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal 
bade his fails to riſe, and the winds come ruſtling, from their hills. 
Inis- tore roſe. to fight, and Carric-thura's moſſy towers. But the 
fign of diſtreſs was on their top : the green flame edged with ſmoke. | 
, The king of Morven ſtruck his breaſt : he aſſumed, at once, his 
ſpear. His darkened brow bends forward to the coaſt : he looks 
back to the lagging winds, His hair is difordered o on his back, "T0 
filence of the king i is terrible. | 


"Nt tour came down on the fra; Rotha's bay Weelved the mie A 
rock bends along the coift with all its echoing wood. On the 
top is the circle * of Loda, and the moſſy ſtone of power. A nar- 
row plain ſpreads beneath, covered with graſs and aged trees, which 
the midnight winds, in their wrath, had torn from the ſhag 
rock. The blue courſe of a Aream | is theres, and the lonely brat f 
ocean purſues the "thiſtle's beard. e enen gelt 


Tur kams of thiee oiks ardfe : the feaft is b around! but 
the ſoul of the king is fat, for:Catric<thitta's battling chief. The 


uE The 5 of Loda is ſuppoſed to be a as s the ſpirit of Loda is thought to be the 
place of worſhip among the Scandinavians, ſame with their god Odin, 


wan, 


1 M 102 


wan, cold moon WR in the eaſt. Sleep. deſcended on the youths! 
Their blue helmets glitter to the beam; the fading fire decays. But 
ſleep did not reſt on the king: he roſe in the midſt of his arms, and 
h ny: aſcended the hill to. behold the flame of Sarno' 2 tower. "EY 


Tur Flies was. dim ol diſtant ; the moon r her red face in the 
5 eaſt. A blaſt came from the mountain, and bore, on its wings, the 
ſpirit. of Loda. He came to his place in his terrors ®, and he ſhook 
his duſky ſpear. His eyes appear like flames in his dark face; ; and 
his voice is like diſtant thunder. Fingal advanced with the yer wy 
his en and raiſed his voice on high. 


Sox of night, retire: call thy winds and fly! Why doſt chou 
G to my preſence, with thy ſhadowy arms? Do T fear thy 
gloomy 1 form, diſmal ſpirit of Loda? Weak is thy ſhield of clouds: 
feeble is that meteor, thy ſword. The blaſt rolls them together; 
and thou thyſelf doſt vaniſh, Fly. from my e *. VASE F 
call thy winds and fly! 


nir cho Rice 8 call my place, replied dis hollow voice ? 
The people bend before me. I turn the battle in the field of the 
valiant, I look on the nations and they vaniſh : my noſtrils pour 
the blaſt of death. I come f abroad on the winds: the tempeſts are 


before my face. But my dwelling is calm, above the clouds, the 
Reo 11 ay reſt are o ; | 


— — — ' *. 3 


i ids d thy calm fields, Sid Fingal, 2 e Gabe 
be forgot. Do my ſteps aſcend, from my hills, into thy peaceful. = 
plains? Do I meet thee, with a ſpear, an thy cloud, ſpitit of diſ- 


.* He is deſcribed, in a ſimile, in the the terrors of this mock divinity, and thoſe 
poem concerning ine death of Cuchullin. of the true God, as they are deſetibed in 

I There is a great 8 285 between the 18th Pſalm, | 

1 | | mal 


ven? No: he knows the weakneſs of their arms. 


%% CAR dhe EY L Yu v1 R A. 


airy par? But thou frowneſt in vain: I never fled from a 
men. And ſhall the ſons of the wind frighten the ger A of Mor- 


D. +4 "SY" 5 BE '{ 


Bf to he 2 replied 95 W receive 1 wind ET ; 
The blaſts are in the hollow of my hand : the courſe of the ſtorm is 
mine. The king of Sora is my ſon, he bends at the ſtone of my 
power. His battle i is around Carric-thura and he will prevail. Fly 
to thy land, ſon of Comhal, « or feel my flaming wrath. | : 


He lifted high his ſhadowy. ſpear ; and bent forward his terrible 
Wache. But the king, advancing, drew his ſword; the blade of 
dark-brown Luno x. The gleaming path of the ſteel winds thro' 


the gloomy ghoſt. The form fell ſhapeleſs into air, like a column of 
ſmoke, which. the ſtaff of the boy diſturbs, as it riſes from the balf- 


* 


extinguiſhed furnace. ya bas chow yr le 


. Tur Piri of Loda ſhrieked, as, rolled into himſelf, he roſe on 
the wind. Iniſtore ſhook at the ſound. The waves heard it on 
the deep: they. ſtopped, in their courſe, with fear: the compa- 


nions of Fingal ſtarted, at once; and took their heavy ſpears. a They | 
miſſed the king: they roſe with rage; 10 their 3 arms reſound. 


THE moon came forth in he eaſt. The king ind in as 


gleam of his arms. The joy of his youths was great, their-ſonls 


ſettled, as a ſea from a ſtorm. Ullin raiſed the ſong of gladneſs. The 
hills of Iniſtore rejoiced.' The flame of the oak aroſe; and the tales 


of heroes are told. 


— I 


— - 


The famous ſword of F Fing, made * Lay or e Lan, a mich of „leni. 


r 
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5 Bur Frothal, Sora's battling: king, fits in ſadneſs beneath a tree. 
The hoſt ſpreads around Carric-thura, He looks:towards the walls 

with rage. He longs for the blood of Cathulla, who, once, over- 
came the king in war. When Annir reigned * in Sora, the fa- 
ther of car-borne Frothal, a blaſt foſe on the ſea, and carried Frothal 
to Iniſtore. Three days he feaſted in Sarno's halls, and ſaw the flow 
- rolling eyes of Comala. He loved her, in the rage of youth, and 
ruſhed to ſeize the white-arrhed maid; Cathulla met the chief. The 
gloomy battle roſe; Frothal i is bound in the hall: three days he 
pined alone. On the fourth, Sarno ſent him to his ſhip, and he re- 
turned to his land. But wrath darkened in his ſoul againſt the noble 
Cathulla. When Annir's ſtone + of fame aroſe, Frothal came in his 
| ſtrength. The battle burned round OY and Oy $ A 
walls. O Ar in Jo e e - Ag FIR 7. 
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I ORNING 3 you 9 Frothal/ | a his 16 RIA 
Meld. His chiefs. ſtarted at the ſound ; they ſtood, hut their-eyes 
were turned to the ſea; They ſaw Hog near aſe 
a che noble Thu arent 208801; 366 N Qf0 + Dien 


" Mos. comes] 12 the ſtag. of the mountain, wich al his RR | 
hind him ?, Frothal, it is a foo ; I ſee his forward ſpead. : Perhapb it 
is the king of Morven, Fingal the firſt of men. +» His actions are well 
known.on Gormal ; the blood of his foes is in Starnd s hals. Shall 


1 aſk the peace t of kings? ene thunder of heaven. L- 


22. 
4 


111 «a . ; 
11041 * Py 49 - 


= Rar was + 46 BY father c of Ergen, | * Tha is, aſter t the ede 938055 To | 
| cl Vis King alter te deli er hi brolber erect the ſtone ef 0 obe e $ fame, was, in 
Frdthil Tue "death ef Eragon is the other Words, 16 fay that the 'petfon c Was 
ſubject of the ons ah Lora, a _ in this dead. 


_ colidtion,? 12 ie on 000 00D 90D. "Ro a 2.17 *- 
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aan) CARB ICS THU RA: 


Sox of the feeble hand, ſaid Frothal, ſhall my days begin in dark- 
neſs? Shall I yield before I have conquered in battle, chief of 
ſtreamy Tora? The people would ſay in Sora, Frothal flew forth 

like a meteor ; but the dark cloud met it, and it ĩs no more. No: 
Thubar, I will never yield; my fame ſhall Ow: me like Ugkt. 
55 No: 1 will never en * en Tho! id 10llittl 08 


Hs went Pa with the e of his 5 but Mey met a 
rock e : Fingal ſtood unmoved, broken they rolled back from his ſide. 
Nor did they roll in ſafety; the ſpear of the king purſued their 
1 | . field is covered 8 n A e hill ee 

rs 8 ff on 

FORT five their "ogg The ns pr f his HF, Wie 0 He 
bent his eyes to the ground, and called the noble Thubar. Thu- 
bar! my people fled. My fame has ceaſed to riſe. I will fight 
the king; I feel my burning ſoul. Send a bard to demand the com- 
bat. Speak not againſt Frothal's words, —But, Thubar! 1 love a 
mold; ; ſhe dwells by Thano's ſtream, the 'white-boſomed daughter 
of Herman, Utha with the foftly-rolling eyes. She feared the 
daughter & of Iniſtore, and her ſoft ſighs roſe, at my departure. Tell 

W that Vent P's wy that yy 1 eee in e 


I ; 1 
i 18 11. 9 45 1 7 14 
4 


Inken were - his * 4 reſolved to Goh. But the bot gen of 
Utha was near. She had followed her hero over the ſea, in the 
armour of a man. She rolled her eye on the youth, i in ſecret, from | 
beneath a glittering helmet. But now ſhe faw the bard as he went, 

and the ſpear fell thrice from her hand. Her Forde hair * on the N 


* By the daughter of 7 Fool 8 9 * e tas of F ad. | 
means Comala, of whoſe death Utha pro- Comala might return. 
bably had not heard; confequently ſhe 


— 


2 . wind. 


wind: Her white breaſt roſe, with as She lifted 3 1 


ere bur thrice ſhe failed. 9 41 
: ABS £753 2 2 E 75 - Di { 1 4 42. 74 


FINGAL heard 5 words of the bard; k "mo came in Re 1 
of ſteel. They mixed their deathful ſpears, and raiſed the gleam of 
their ſwords. But the ſteel of Fingal deſcended and cut Frothal's 
mield in ere His fair 1 is N Half: wan” hs: Wer 
his/death. 215051 raf 40 ort 50d) 


| Darxness gathered on Utha's foul. The tear rolled down her 
cheek. She ruſhed to cover the chief with her ſhield; but a fallen 
oak met her ſteps. She fell on her arm of ſnow; her ſhield, her 
helmet flew wide. Her white body: romp to the fight; her 
dark-brown hair is 8 1 B50! * 
F od igon liv forrior a; sf bas 3881 
PiN CAL „ tied the — he ape 2 uplifted 
ſword. The tear was in the eye of the kings as, bending forward, 
he ſpoke. King of ſtreamy Sora! fear not the ſword of Fingal. It 
was never ſtained with the · blood of the vanquithed;-it-never-pierced 
a fallen foe. '/ Let thy people rejoice along the blue waters of Tora: 
let the maids of thy love be glad. Why ſhouldeſt thou fall in thy 


Pg _ or 2 Sort 95 e | 
# 5 S TOLLL on 3 5 ei oni 
they * ſtood i in PRA 15 their 1c 2 Eke two o young trees of — 
plain, when the ſhower of ring i is on n their leaves, and 'the bod 
winds are laid.” r ee CCC ˙ BIN IS; ROI 
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DavcurTzR of Herman, Laid Frothal, didſt 1 come from 
Tora's ſtreams; didſt thou come, in thy beauty,. to behold thy war- 


eee e ee ee 
. | 1 rior 


2⁰ CARMKICE THVURA: 


rior low? But he was low: deſore the mighty, waid of the. fL w- tell⸗ 

ing eye! The feeblæ did: not overcome the ſan of carrbernga Anni. 
Terrible art thou, O king of Morven! in battles of the ſpear. n 
But, in peice, thou art like the fyn, when, he; looks: thro' a, fitent 

| ſhower: the flowers. lift their fain heads boſorg him; and the gales, 

ſhake their ruſtling wings. O that thou wortein Sora ! chat my feaſh = 

were ſpread l The future kings of gon Would ſee thy: arms and 
rejoice. They would rejoice at the fame of their fathers, who: ber 

| mm the elt. F _— | 


Þ#; J 110 475. % 2. TN $1 


1. eb Manis ted — 0 jun 8 F race hall Es 
heard. Mhen chiefs; are ſtrong in battle, then does, the: ſpng ariſe! 
But if: their ſwords are ſtretched oyer the feeble: if the blood of 
the weak has ſtained their arms; the bardiſhalh fqrget/ them in the 

ſong, and their tombs ſhall not be known. The ſtranger ſhall come 
and: byild:there; and rEmohe the heapedrup canth, An half- worn 
ſword- ſball riſe before him; and bending above it, he will. ay, 
4 Theſe are the arms of chiefs of old; but: theis names are not in 
c the ſong . Come thou. Q-Frothal, to the. feaſt, of Iniſtore: 
let the: mig! of __ dine: . mere 


„ P #4 3 
robs * 


nl took his ſpear, moving in * yy cy of is might. 
The Hater ol of Oarrigethura are opened. The feaſt of ſhells is s ſpread. 
—The voice e.of muſic aroſe... Gladyeſs e 15 bell. 
The voice of Ullin was heard; the harp of Selma W e 
Utha rejoiced in his preſence, and -denianded 1 g of grief; th "i 
big tear __ in her eye, when the ſoft * Crimora * rb | 


* * 


of belle Bib echo bi, nem to B 2 


© Them i is, a. propriety in, gehe tis le veau, tions of, Crim 


and * tha were . Chis, © 


4. 470 Dur 127071 = 
* bU 


the daughter of Rinval, who. Pr at Lotha's 8 + mighty eam. 
td 9 721 uſhing 1 maid 


$38 $255! 131? 2 > 91 427111 318 
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Wno cometh from the hill, like. a.cloud tinged with the beam of 
the welt?, Wygſe voice is that, loud as the wind, but P 5 81 2s 
the harp of Carril 57 It i is my 15 in the light 92 ſteel; 4 ſad is | 
his darkened brow. Live the mighty race of Fi ingal ? or ths 

diſturbs my Connal || ? E A 


r | 
art FP 1 9 Pg 3 1 . —— 
FF e I boaabaoi rad 


Roos Day vols beets. + CONNAL., 2A Tice mus To bangin s 
--Unkr be. I faw- neee chace, like a dea. af 
light. The ſun was on their ſhinlds. Like a ridge of fizz; they der 
ſcended the hill. Laudt it the. vaies of: the youth 3 the War, my 
love, is near. To-morrow the terrible Dargo comes to try the 
force of our race. The race of . he defies 3 ; the race of battle 


7275 } 5 ES "> <1 7 SY 
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. I n his fails Reg mid an the Able wave. "They 
ON came to land. Connal, ets are . warriors of Dargo ! 


— 


74.7 72 i f 120 *1 7 1b. nb aA 
TY was, ihe ancient: name. of. one Gychullia' 1 5 yes \g The name itſelf 1 is pro- 
of the great rivers in the north of Scotland. per to any bard, as it Fgnifies's « ſorighth 
The only one of them that ſtill retains a” and barmonious ound. F 
name of a like ſound is Lochy, in ver-. Connaß che fon of Diiritn\ was bn: 
neſaſhire; but whether iti is the river men- 2; the: moſt famous herd of) Fingal ; he: was 
tioned here, the tranſlator will not pretend... uin in- a bajtle; againſt, Dargp a. Briton 
to ſay. | but whether by the hand of the enemy, or 
* of. wor, a woman of « a great foul. that of his Nr tradition Goes not de- 
f Perhaps the Carril mentioned nere it teftihe. & 
OR OO 2b no entf 21 A e ail 
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5 ING me ai father 8 mield ; che boſly, iron ſhield of Rinval; 


that ſhield like the full moon when it moves darkened Wrought 
heaven. 


— ” * 9 7 
ae » 3 JO * 5 
10 445 1 inne DC 


Cain "og 


_ "TA AT iel 1 bring, 0 Connal; but it did not defend my father 
By the 8 of Gormar he fell. Thou may ft fall, o Connal! 


fide 


S £ - 
+1; 6 


whoa indeed 1 may: But raiſe my tomb, 98 Op ſtones, 


a a mound of earth, ſhall keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over 
my tomb, and beat thy mournful heaving breaſt. Though fair thou 
art, my love, as the light; more pleaſant than the * * dene z 


100. anner e ee 2 litt et Bobags 
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Ae io. 294: # 585 nen = 5 
THEN give me FE arms of light; that e and that ns 
of ſteel. I ſhall meet Dargo with thee, and aid my lovely Connal. 


Farewel, ye rocks of Ardven ! ye deer and ye ſtreams of the bil! b 
—We ſhall return no more. "Our tombs are diſtant far. „„ 


AnD did they return no more? faid Uthe 8 vrring * Fell 


the mighty i in battle, and did Crimora live?- Fler N were e 


Sa > l 


lovely ;., like the beam of the ſetting p is * Ulin ro the virgin” s 


tear, and took the ſoftly- trembling ud the ſong Was: larly” but | 
9 and e Carric-thura.” iq 16a Hivr 10 25 5 d ach 922 | 


tric 


Abr bn is a on ia [Hmunthings. gray miſt reſts on n the TY 
The whichvind } is heard on the heath. Dark rolls the river through 
the 


„A r 0B Mk - 1 
the narrow plain. A tree ſtands alone on the hill, ond; marks the 


ſlumbering Connal. The leaves whirl round with the wind, and 


ſtrew the grave of the dead. At times are ſeen here the ghoſts of 
+ the deceaſed, when the muſing hunter alone ſtalks Aiken over 


the heath. 


Wo can 3 the ſource of thy race, O Connal? and SF th re- 
| count thy fathers ? Thy family grew like an oak on the mountain, 
which meeteth the wind with its lofty head. But now it is torn 
from the earth. Who ſhall ſupply the place of Connal? | 


Manas aonthe din of arms; e RW 8 


Hedge he mor 5 Fingal ! O Connal! it was here thou didſt 
Thine arm was like a ſtorm ; thy ſword a beam of the ſky; 
2 ur a rock on the plain; thine eyes, a furnace of fire. 
Louder than. a ſtorm was thy voice, in the battles of thy ſteel. 
Warriors fell by oy ſword, as the thiſtle by the ſtaff of a boy. 


.Dazes. the —_— came On, like a cloud of thunder. His 
"kr were contracted and dark. His eyes like two caves in a rock: 
Bright roſe their words on each fide; dire was the clang of 


their ſteel, 


"Tax 23 of Rinval was near ; ny biigkt i in the armour 
of Ooty yr hehe is looſe behind, her bow is in her hand. 

She followed the youth to the war, Connal her much- beloved. She 
drew the ſtring on Dargo ; but erring pierced her Connal. He falls 
like an oak on the plain ; like a rock from the ſhaggy hill. What ſhall 
ſhe do, hapleſs maid He bleeds; her Connal dies. All the night 
long ſhe cries, and all the day, O Lorie, my love, and my friend | 

With ae the fad mourner dies, 
TH 1 | K Ran rn 
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EAT here incloſes the lovelieſt pair on the hill. The ral 
hows between the ſtones of the tomb; I often fit in the mournful 
ade. The wind ſighs through the grafs; their memory ruſhes on 
my mind. Undifturbed you iow grep bsgecder; in * 


mountain you reſt alone. 


Ann A be wur colt Gid'Utha, children of ſtreamy Lotha. 
I' will remember you with tears, and my ſecret ſong ſhall riſes 
when the wind is in the groves of Tora, and the ſtream is roaring 
near. Then fhaft 2 come on my Gul, with all eur n 


Tunxr days ealted the Age on the Fourth their white Als 
aroſe. The winds of the northr carry the flüp of Firigal to Morven's 
woody land. But the ſpirit of Loda fat, in His cloud; 'behind-the 

hips of Frothal. He hung forward with all his blaſts, and ſpread 
the white-boſomed ſails.— The wounds of his forts were tiot 
forgot he (ill feared * che hand of the king. ee 


The ftory of Firgat and me hit be 
Loda, ſuppoſed to bo the famous Odin, is 
the moſt. extravagant ftien in all Oſfian's- 
poems. It is not, however, without pre - 
cedents in the beſt poets; and it muſt be 
ſaid for Oſſian, that be ſays nothing but 
what perfectly agreed with the notions ' 


thought the fouls. Web Kc were inate- _ 
rial, and conſequemiy fuſdeptible of prin 
Whether a proof could be drawn from this 
paſſage, that Offian had no notion of a 
divinity, I ſhall leave to others to deter- 
le: : - it; aper h re chat by was 


of N e ee _ —_ dee beer 
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SE LM A 


\TAR of the falling night! fair is thy light in the wok. thou 
lifteſt thy unſhorn head from thy cloud: thy ſteps are 
ſtately on thy hill. What doſt thou behold in the plain ? The 
ſtormy winds are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes from 
_ afar. Roaring wayes climb the diſtant rock: The flies of evening 
are on their feeble wings, and the hum of their courſe is on the 
field. What doſt thou behold, fair light? But thou doſt ſmile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee, and bathe thy 
lovely hair. Farewel, thou ſilent beam Let the light of Ona 8 


ſoul ariſe. 


_ * + This | poem 1 the antiquity Py a 
| 2 which is well known to have pre- 


vailed afterwards, in the north of Scotland, 


and in Ireland. The bards, at an annual 
feaſt, provided by the king or chief, re- 
peated their poems, and ſuch of them as 

were thought, by him, worthy of deing 

preſerved, were carefully taught to their 
children, in order to have them tranſmitted 
to poſtetity It was one of thoſe! occa- 
ſions that afforded the ſubje& of the preſent 


> $*+ + 


. 


"nal. the ſongs of Selma, which title it was | 
thought proper to adopt in-the tranſlation. 
The poem is entirely lyric, and has great 
variety of verſification. The addreſs to 
the evening ftar, with which it opens, bas 


in the original all the harmony that num- 
bers could give it; flowing down with all 
that tranquility and ſoftneſs, which the 
. ſcene deſcribed naturally inſpires.—Three 
- of the ſongs which are introduced in this 
piece, were publiſhed among the fragments 
| 4 OR PRO in the arigi- .' 5 


of ancient poetry, _—_ laſt year. 


—_" dp 
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AnD it does ariſe in its ſtrength#! I behold my departed friends. 
Their gathering is on Lora, as in the days that are paſt. ——Fingal 
comes like a watry column of miſt; his heroes are around. And 
ſee the bards of the ſong, gray-haired Ullin; ſtately Ryno ; Alpin *, 
5 with the tuneful voice, and the ſoft complaint of Minona Ho] 
are ye changed, my friends, ſince the days of Seſcha's feaſt! when 
we contended, like the gales of the ſpring, chat, fying over the hill, 
by turns bend the feebly-whiſtling graſs. 


MixoxA Wed woech in her beauty; with down · eaſt look and 
tearful eye; her hair/flew-flowly on the'blaſt that ruſhed unfrequent 
from the hill. — —The ſouls of the Heroes were ſad when he raiſed 

the tuneful voice; for often had they ſeen the grave of Salgar f, and 
the dark dwelling of white · boſomed Colma . "FIN alone on 
che hill, with all her voice of muſic! Salgar /promiſed to come = 
but the night deſcended round. 1 — Agpanierns 
Git alone on the hill | | ö 


II I is eta . am alone, forlorn. on the hill of 1 The 
wind is heard in the mountain. | The torrent ſhrieks down the rock. 
No hut receives me from the rain; borlorn on the hill of vine. 


* yes 


LE — ſrom * PAP natives en 

f | bion, or rather Albin, the ancient name of from their, party- coloured: cloachs. 

| - Britain; Alp, big Inland, or country. Fhe + Offian introduces Airgun iu the 

| pPreſent name of our iſland has its origin in ideal ſcene in his own mind, which he had 
»the Celtic tongue; (o that thoſe who'de- deſeribed; but at the annual. ſcaſt of Selma, 
rived it from any other, betrayed their ig- Where the bards mee 
norance of the ancient language of our : fore Fingllll. i 
country. Brut in, vurirgatal iſland, f Sealg-'er, ee ien 

io called from the face of the country, Ly * a woman with fine has. 


4 1 5 CV . Rien 
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Riss, moon f from behind thy clouds; ſtars of the night appear 
Lead me, ſome light, to the place where my love reſts from the 
toil of the chace | his bow near him, unſtrung; his dogs panting | 
around him. But here I muſt fit alone, by the rock of the moſſy 
ftreath.” The gream and vas We foar 008 can} T Wer ans voice 


[ | Na 1 "i 9 3 | Ra Fi 

- Wav delays Pi why 8 of ahi hill, his . 2 
Here is the rock, and the tree; and here the roaring ſtream. Thou 
didſt promiſe with night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar 
gone? With thee I would fly, my father; with tliee, my brother 
of pride. Out race have . been _—— e 6491 eee 
v Salgar e il bigoch 46% 


bo 


"£11. vv 1 20! Zuibeu! tach to rio; * 2112 TO Re er I VI! FAR Y 905 1 : 
rA os a ate wd ane * ſtreatin, be thou filent «while 
Sagi RUE ubs el. Actos Gee and the rock. baren | 

en I am here. eee 
> Lo! the moon appeareth. The flood is bright in the vale. The 
rocks ate grey on the face of the hill. But I ſee him not on the 
brow kus dogs before bin ein not that Lk hae Here 1 
aun een 1 Tie gee! 4 8 1 > 

adi tut 242 Jo e s ab ane to Jinks mee: 
Bur who are theſe that lie e hs 1 50 . 
ay love and my brother ?=Speak: to me, O my friends i they anſwer 
not. My foul is tormented wih! fears. Ah! they are dead. 
Their ſwords. are red from the night. O my brother! my brother! 
why haſt thou flain my Salgar? why, O Salgar! haſt thou ſlain 
my brother? Dear wete ye both to me! what ſhall I fay in your 
Lord Thou wert fair on the hill among thouſands; he was 
Io 5 HS 8 terrible 
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terrible in fight. Speak to me; hear my voice, ſons of my love! 
But alas! they are filent ; ſilent for ever! Cold are their 
e e i 8 | wn. von iet | Ladiaokn: 46a. bel P 


On! from the rock of the hill; from the top of the windy 
mountain, ſpeak ye ghoſts of the dead! ſpeak, I will not be afraid. 
— Whither are ye gone to reſt? In what cave of the hill ſhall I _ 
find you? No feeble voice is on the wind; no anſwer. half-drowned 
ee eee 5/ 981 bar A505 ; 


ak 81 in my . e eee ler e eee 30067" 


. — ye friends of the dead; but cloſe it not till Colma come. My 


life flies away like a dream: why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here ſhall 
I reſt with my friends, by the ſtream of the ſounding rock. When 


c night comes on the hill; when the wind is on the heath; PE ghoſt 


Mall ſtand in the wind, and mourn the death of my friends. The 
hunter ſhall hear from his booth. He ſhall fear but love my 1 


For ſweet ſhall EF voice be for rien for pleaſant were they 
both to me. 


N 
soch was * 4 ang Minona by buchung 1055 of . 
Our tears deſcended for Colma, and our ſouls were fd.—Ullin came 
with the harp, and gave the ſong of Alpin. — The voice of Alpin 
was pleaſant: the ſoul of Ryno was a beam of fire. But they had 
reſted in the narrow houſe: and their voice was not heard in Selma. 
——Ulin; had returned one day from the chace, before the heroes 
fell. He heard their ſtrife on the hill; their ſong was ſoft but fad. 
They mourned the fall of Morar, firſt of mortal men.. His ſoul 
was like the ſoul of Fingal; his ſword like the ſword of Oſcar — 
But he fell, and his. father mourned : his ſiſter's eyes were full of 
tears. e s eyes were ful: of tears, the ſiſter of car-borne 
| Morar. 


Morar. She retired from the ſong of Ullin, like the moon in the 
weſt, when ſhe foreſees the ſhower, and hides her fair head in a 
cloud.—I touched the harp, with Ullin; the ſong of een roſe. 


Ryno. rel ths 


4 


Taz inal and the rain are over : calm i is the noon of day. The 
dase are divided i in heaven. Over the green hills flies the incon- 


— ſtant fun. Red through the ſtony vale. comes down the ſtream - of 


the hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O ſtream ! but more ſweet is 
the voice I hear. It is the, voice of Alpin, the ſon of the ſong, 
mourning for the dead. Bent is his head of age, and red his tear- 
ful eye. Alpin, thou ſon of the ſong, why alone on the ſilent hill ? 
why er TO: as a "Wok: in the wood; as a wave on Wh | 
| 8 Gore: | | 


? 


Alix. 

- My Y tears, 0 Ryno! ar are E the dead; my voice, for the bab 
tants of the grave. Tall thou art on the hill; fair among the ſons 
of the plain. But thou ſhalt fall like Morar *; and the mourner 
ſhall fit on thy tomb. The hills wall know thee no more; thy 
vow ns lie in a hall, Lewin 1 i 

6 7 wert Hiſt, 0 Morar ! as 2.706 po 3 bil terrible as . 
meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the ſtorm. Thy ſword i in baue, P 
as lightning in the field. Thy voice was like a ſtream after rain; , 
ke thunder on diſtant hills. Many f fell by thy a arm; FE they: Were.con- 
pits Tat on mos of thy wrath. | 
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Vr when Fen Aa. return from dale Dy" I was 7 
_ ow fs face was like the fun apices rain; 5 like * moon in n the: 
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filence of . eam as. as roaſt of. abe . + the ou 


Nakxow is FP 1 now ; dark 4 ep of i 
With three ſteps I compaſs thy grave, O thou who waſt fo role 


before! Four ſtones, with their heads of moſs, are the only memo- 
rial of thee. A tree with ſcarce a leaf, Tong grals which whiſtles | 


in the. wind, mark to tlie hunter 8 eye the grave of the mighty 
Morar. Morar! thou art low indeed. Thou haſt no mother to 
mourn thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead is ſhe that ö 


bronghs thee forth. F allen is the daughter of Morglin. Ir5itrs a1 


. — _— 4 


WIO on his Raf a this? who i is this, whoſetheat FOR SY + 
age, whoſe eyes are red with-tears, who quakes at every ſtep.—It is 
thy father *, O Morar! the father of no ſon but thee. He heard 
of thy fame in battle; he heard of foes diſperſed. He heard of 
Morar's fame 3 why did he not hear of his wound? Weep, thou 
father of Morar ! weep; ; but thy ſon heareth thee not. "Deep is the 
ſleep, of the dead ; low their pillow. of duſt. No more ſhall nie Hear 
thy voice ; no more ſhall he awake at thy call. When thalf i it be 


morn in he grave, to bid the flumberer awake 1 ET : 
5 14 Py WS £2 B73 ? 345 7 92 5 5880 


 FaREwEL, thou braveſt of men] thou conqueror in the field ! 


but the Held ſhall ſec thee no more; nor the dark wood be lightened 
with the ple nd6r bf thy Ned. Thou haſt left no ſon. But the 


* ſong Wall preſerve thy name. Future times ſhall bear of e wy 
hall hear of the fallen Mora. 


Hinte Nel 10 #2! 


Tur grief of all aroſe, but moſt the EY" foh at 35 . 7 
th eee hy en his on, who! in a Gays: of his 
1 rr x | 

* n the ſon of Carthul, — of 0 Sa. 3. e, the "oY and, 1 22 


78 I- mota, one of the weſtern iſles. * to be one of the Hebrides. 
| 200 . Armin, a hero, He was chief or petty 


youth. 
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| With Carmor * was near the. hero, the chief of the ecchoing Gal- 

mal. Why burſts the Gh of Armin, he ſaid ? Is there a cauſe to 
== The ſong comes, with its muſic, to melt and pleaſe the 
ſoul. It is like ſoft miſt, that, riſing from a lake, pours on the fi- 

lent vale; the green flowers are filled with de, but the ſun re- 
turns in his ſtrength, and the muſt is gone. Why art the ou fad, O 


Armin, chief of ſea-ſurrounded Gorma? 


Sab I am indeed: nor ſmall my cauſe of woe !—Carmor; ithou: 
- haſt loſt no fon ; | thou haſt loſt no daughter of beauty. Colgar the 
valiant lives; and Annira faireſt maid. The boughs of thy family 
Mouriſh, O Carmor! but Armin is the laſt of his race. Dark is thy 
bed, O Daura ! and deep thy ſleep in the tomb. When ſhalt thow 
awake with thy Gr with all thy yoice of muſic ? LED | - 


_ (Rix, winds of autumn, ns; bloke upon the dark heath! ſtreams 
of the mountains, roar l how, ye tempeſts, in the top of the oak 
walk through broken clouds, O mon I ſhow by intervals thy pale 
face] bring to my mind that fad night, when all my children fell 5 
when Arindal the mighty: a 3 when Du. the men failed, ' 


DavRa, my danghter? + Wi wert « ra fair as the moon on the 
hills of Fura f.; white as the driven ſhow; ſweet as the breath-- 
ing gale. Arindal, thy bow was ſtrong, thy ſpear was ſwift in 

the field: thy look. was like miſt on the wave; thy ſhield, a red 
cloud in a ſtorm. Armar, renowned in war, came, and ſought 
f Daura's 8 loye.; 5 he. * * 80 denied ; fair 8 the e of their. 
| friends. | | 


care erte a Ras, aue, . 


* * * * » 
2891 2 ; 1 21 * 8 
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ExArn, ſon of Odgal, re ned; for his brother Was ſlain by 
Armar. He came diſgui ea fon of the ſea: fair was his ſkiff 
on the wave ; white his locks of age.; calm his ſeri | ous brow. Fair- 
eſt of women, he ſaid, lovely daughter of Armin! a eie not diſtant | 
in the ſea, bears a tree on its ſide ; red ſhines the fruit afar. There 
Armor waits for Daura. L came to _ * _—_ rs roll- 
ing ſea. F 1 8 a. ritrrt. 


Snux went; and ſhe called on Armar. 8 3 but the 
ſon * of the rock. Armor, my love ! my love] why tormenteſt 
thou me with fear? hear, fon of Ardnart, hear: it is Daura who 
calleth thee ! Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. She 
lifted up her voice, and cried for her boothee: and her wa prince 
dal! Armin! none to relieve your Daura. Lein cli 5 


HER voice came over the ſea. Arindal n my ſon e from 
the hill; rough in the ſpoils of the chace. | His arrows rattled by 
his ſide; his bow was in his hagd : five dark gray dogs attended his 
ſteps. He ſaw fierce Erath on the ſhore : he ſeized and bound 
him to an oak. Thick fly the thongs + of the hide around his 
limbs ; he loads the wind with his . 


a e Sod * 3 in Pi e to 3 _ to = 
Abe came in his wrath, and let fly the gray-feathered ſhaft. . 
ſung; it ſunk in thy heart, O Arindal my fon ! for Erath the "hy 
tor thou diedſt. The oar is f at ones he pantel on-the rock 


a GI AY l! 2 th fon who 
the ecchoing back of the human voice from dwells i in the rock. 99 

a rock. The vulgar were of opinion, that + The poet here only means 1 Er- 
this repetition of ſound was made by a ſpi- ath was bound with leathern thongs. 
Tit within the rock; and they, on that ac- | e | 


and 


r SD © 57 6> SEL MA bn 


and expired; What is chy Brief, 0 Dunks when thr feet is 
yOu thy brother's * aha 21 
011-21 Sil. dd Hach ao: 2 ; * 


"Twi boat is broken in. Al I 1 F 4 plans into 


the ſea, to reſcue his Daura or die. Sudden a blaſt from _ ball | 


EOSIN Sorta: and 24 


0 


8 W 1 nooks; 33 was heard, to com 
plain Om. and bd more ber: colts Wen. Ph r 


» > 


wind ; and the rain Yelt hard on the fide of the mod in. E 88 


morning appeared, her voice was weak. It died away, like the 


evening- breeze among the graſs of the rocks. Spent with grief ſhe 
expired. And left thee Armin alone: gone is my in the 


war, and fallen my pride n women. 


Wurn 4 flora of this mountain come ; when the north lifts 
the waves on high ; I fit by the ſounding ſhore, and look on the 
fatal rock. Often by the ſetting moon I fee the ghoſts of my chil- 
dren. Half-viewleſs, they walk in mournful conference together. 
| Will none of you ſpeak i in pity? They do not regard their father. 
1 am 1 *. O Carmor, nor ſmall my cauſe of woe 


Suck were the words of the bards in the Spy of the ſong ; when 


the king heard the muſic of harps, and the tales of other times. The 


chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard the loyely ſound, 


They praiſed the voice * of Cona ! the firſt among a thouſand bards. 


But age is now on 9 tongue 3 and my ſoul has failed. I hear, 


* Offian is ee poetically called 4 voice 7 Cona. | 
| Ef ſometimes, 


+ dal 
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ſometimes, the ghoſts of bards, and learn their pleaſant ſong. But 
memory fails on my mind; I hear the call of years. They ſay, as | 
they paſs along, why does Offian fing ? Soon ſhall 17 lie i in bes nar- 
ro houſe, and no bard ſhall raiſe. his fame. e 2b 1009 ART 


* 
— f — 


ROL L on, ye 8 years, for ye KF no o joy on er 
courſe. Let the tomb open to Oſſian, for his ſtrength has failed. 
The ſons of the ſong are gone to reſt ;- my voice remains, like a 
blaſt, that roars, Ionely, on a ſea-· ſurrounded rock, after the winds 
are laid. The ae whiſtles ee, and the non: mariner 
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THLEASANT is the voice of thy ſong, thou lonely dweller 
1 of the rock. It comes on the ſound of the ſtream, along the 
narrow vale. My ſoul awakes, O ftranger! in the midſt of my hall. 
. ſtretch my hand to the hs, as in the days of other 3 —1 


* This piece, W 


compoſitions, is addreſſed to one of the firſt 


Chriſtian miffionaries.— The ſtory of the 
poem is handed down, by tradition, thus 


In the country of the Britons between the 


walls, two chiefs lived in the days 'of Fin- 


gal, Dunthalmo, lord of Teutha, ſuppoſed: . | | 
ö Calthon, helped him to "make his eſcape 
well known to be the 


to be the Tweed; and Rathmor, who 
dwelt at Clutha, 
river Clyde. Rathmor was not more 
renowned for his generoſity and hoſpitality, 
than Dunthalmo was infamous for his 
cruelty and ambition. Dunthalmo, thro- 
envy, or on account of ſome private feuds, 
which ſubſiſted between the families, mur- 
dered Cathmor at a feaſt ; but being after- 
wards touched with remorſe, he' educated 
the two ſons of :Rathmer, Calthon and 
Colmar, in his own houſe.— They grow- 


Ff 2 


. 8 
that they intended to revenge the death of 


their father, upon which Dunthalmo ſhut 
them up in two caves on the banks off 


Teutha, intending to take them off pri- 
vately.—Colmal, the — of Dun- 


© > WwW ew 


from priſon, and fled with him to Fi ingal, 
diſguiſed in the habit of a young warrior, 
and implored his aid againſt Dunthalmo. 
——Fingal ſent Ofian with three hundred 
men, to Colmar's relief. Dunthalmo hav- 
ing previouſly murdered Colmar, came to 
a battle with Oſſian; but he was killed by 
that hero, and his army totally defeated. 

Calthon married Colmal, his deliverer; 
and QfFan returned to Morven. 


Atretch 


220 CALTH ON AT OL MAL: 

ſtretch my hand, but it is feeble; and the ſigh of my boſom grows. 
Wilt thou not liſten, ſon of the rock, to the ſong of Offian ? 
My foul is full of other times ; the joy of my youth returns. Thus 
che lun + appears in + the woſt, after the ſteps 6© his. brightdeſs have 
moved behind a ſtorm ; the green hills lift their dewy heads : the 


blue ſtreams rejoice in the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his 
ſtaff, and his grey hair glitters in * beam. = 4 


| DosT thou not behold, ſon of the rock, a ſhield i in Offian's s hall? 
It is marked with the ſtrokes of battle; and the brightneſs of its 
boſſes has failed. That ſhield the great Dunthalmo bore, the chief 
of Hreamy Teuiths;——Dutthalmo bete # in battle Bete he 
fell by OMan's ſpear. anne ben el che rock; wo dhe tale of 
other n 5 +148 89 «4 8. 25 N 


R Ii. IE . 3 70 81 
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Naruwor ves chief of Clutha. "The feeble dwelt i in 12 hall. 
The gates of Nathmor were never -doſect; his feaſt was akvays. 
ſpread. The ſons of the ſtranger came, and bleſſed the generous 
chief of. Clutha. _ Bards. raiſed the ſong, and touched the harp : ; 
and joy: brightened. on the face. of the. mournful.—Dunthalmo came, 
in his pride, and ruſhed inte the combat of Rathmor. The chief 
of Clutha orereame: the rage of Dunthalino roſe—He came, by 

night, with his warriors ; and the” mig ty Rathmor fell. He fell 
in his halls, where his feaſt. was often ſpread for dagen. 61 


* 


+ If chane the radi fun with farewe —When a drewifel Gonm:away ia it 
By Bee rg | Through the broad. world dath fpread his 
e eee e the bd rerig, . .gaodly: ray 
The birds their notes renew, and * Atſight eee ben 
herds And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 
Atteſt nan and valley rings. Come forth aſreſh-0ut of their late diſmay, 


+... MazToON ch Aa 
— The fair ſun-ſhine i in n ſummer s dayz AY l SPENCER. 


Colmar 
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dende _ d Calthon were young, the ſons * nr Rath- 

They came, in the joy of youth, into their father's. hall. 

Ib behold him in his blood, and their burſting tears deſcend. — 

The ſoul of Dunthalmo melted, when he ſaw the children of youth; 

he brought them to Alteutha's 4 walls; they grew in the houſe of 

their foe. —They bent the bow in his Pan and came forth to 
ran battles.” 0 


— 3 Ses walls: of FOE fatherss i „ 
thorn in the hall. Their tears deſcended in ſeeret; and, at times, 
their faces were mournfal. Dunthalmo beheld their grief: his 
darkening ſoul deſigned their death. He cloſed them i in two caves, 
on the ecchoing banks of Teutha. The fun did not come there 
with his beams; nor the moon of heaven by night: The fons of 
Nate remained! in darknefs, and foreſaw their oma 


ter of Buschelme wept in desc ahi ene 

dpd ccd Her eye had folled in fecret on Calthon; his 
lovelineſs ſwelled in her ſoul. She trembled for her warrior; but 
| What could Colmal do? Her arm could not lift the ſpear; nor was 
| the ſword formed for her fide. Her white breaſt never roſe beneath 
a mail. Neither was her eye the terror of heroes, What canſt 
thou do, O Colmal! 3 for the falling chief Her ſteps are unequal; 
her hair is looſe : : her eye looked wildly through her tears.—She 


we 


1 A 7 rather Balteutha, the he unisertal language of . white iſland, 
town of Tweed, the name of Dunthalmo's I Caol-mhal, @ woman with ſmall Se- 
ſeat. It is obſervable that all the names brows; ſmall eye-brows were a diſtinguiſh- 

in this poem, are derived from the Galic ing part of beauty in Offian's time: and 
language; which, as I have remarked in a he ſeldom fails to give them to the fine 
preceding note, is a proof that it was once WENT HERON FP 


ny 
. : > 
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22 CAL HO N ad COL M A L.: 
came, by ni ight, to the hall * and armed her lovely form in ſteel ; 
the ſteel of a young warrior, who fell in the firſt of his battles. 


She came to Path cave of | Calthon, and looſed che ee om 
wu hands. e 


© Aha fn of. 8 the ſaid, pon the night is «ack. 1 
us fly to the king of Selma , chief of fallen Clutha ! I am the ſon 
of Lamgal, who dwelt in thy father's hall. I heard of thy dark 
dwelling in the cave, and my foul ag Ariſe, fon of n, 
for the __ dark. one 87 7 ( 


| BL EST voice l replied the chief _ thou from the darkly- 
rollin g clouds ? for often the ghoſts of his fathers deſcend to Cal- 
thon s dreams, . ſince the ſun has retired from his eyes, and darkneſs 
has dwelt around him. Or art thou the ſon of Lamgal, the chief 
I often ſaw in Clutha? But will I fly to Fingal, and Colmar my 
brother low? Will I fly to Morven, and the hero cloſed in night? 
No: give me that ph ſon of . . will 1 
his brother. F | 


| A: THOUSAND bender 3 the 3 firetch their Cm round 
car- borne Colmar, What can Calthon do againſt a hoſt fo great? 
Let us fly to the king of Morven, he will come with battle. His 
; arm i is ſtretched forth to the unhappy ; the lightning of his ſword 
is round the weak.—Ariſe, thou ſon of Rathmor ; the ſhadows will 
fly away, Dunthalmo will behold thy Rog on the field, * thou 
muſt fall in thy * | 


2» That is is, hs hall WY the arms taken as more. proper for a young woman, who 
from enemies were hung up as trophies. cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong enough to carry 
' Offian is very careful to make his ſtories the armour of a full-grown warrior, 
probable ; for he makes Colmal put on the + 28 


arms of a youth killed in his firſt battle, 5 | 
Be * ay 8 | r 


A POEM. . 223 


Tux gebung hero roſe; his tears deſcend for car-borne Pond 

He came with the maid to Selma's hall ; but he knew not that it 
was Colmal. The helmet cover'd her lovely face; and her breaſt 
roſe beneath the ſteel. Fingal returned from the chace, and found 
the lovely ſtrangers. They were hike: two beams of light, in the 
midſt of the hall. 


Tur king heard the tale of grief; and turned his eyes around. 
A thouſand heroes half-roſe before him; claiming the war of Teu- 
tha. I came with my ſpear from the hill, and the joy of battle 
roſe in my breaſt: for the king. e to Oſſian in the midſt cf 


the 3 


0 ee he ſaid; take the ns of Fingal ; 20. to 
Teutha's mighty ſtream, and fave the car-borne Colmar. Let thy 
fame return before thee like a pleaſant gale; that my ſoul may re- 
joice over my ſon, who renews the renown of our fathers. —Oflian ! 
be thou a ſtorm in battle; but mild when the foes are low It 
was thus my fame aroſe, O my ſon; and be thou like Selma's chief. 
— When the haughty come to my halls, my eyes behold: them not. 
But my arm is ſtretched. forth to the unhappy. My ſword defends: 
the weak. | A 


T REeJoiceD: in the words of hs king: and took my rattling 
arms. Diaran * roſe at wx fide, and Dargo + * of ſpears.— 
Three 


* Diaran,. father. of that Comm who hunting party, The lamentation of his- 

vas unfortunately killed. by n his miſtreſs, or wife, Mingala, over his body, 

W is extant; but whether it is of Oſſian's 

+. Dargo, the ſon of Collath, is cele- compolition, I cannot determine. It is 

brated in other poems by Offian. He is generally aſcribed to him, and has much of 

ſaid to have been killed by a. boar at a his manner; but ſome traditions mention 
ä 85 . | it: 


224 CALTH ON and COLMAL: 


Three hundred youths followed our ſteps: che lovely ſtrangers were 
at my ſide. Dunthalmo heard the ſound of our approach; he 
gathered the ſtrength of Teutha.— He ſtood on a hill with his 


hoſt; they were like rocks broken with thunder, when their bent 
trees are ſinged and bare, and the ftreams of their chinks have failed. 


TEE | . of Teutha rolled, in its pride, before the gloomy : 
foe. I ſent a bard to Dunthalme, to offer the combat on the plain; 


but he ſmiled in the darkneſs of his pride.— His unſettled hoſt 


moved on the hill; like the mountain- cloud, when the blaft has 


entered ity womb, and ſcatters the curling gloom on every fide. 


Try brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, bound with a Gag 


thongs: The chief is fad; but lovely, and his eye is on his friends; 


for we ftood, in our * on nee bank of ns. Don- 


1 n inden by 2 


—— As it hes ſome poetical merit, I have 


ſubjoined it. | 


H E ſpouſe of W in tears: 
for Dargo was no more! The heroes 


figh over Lartho's chief: and what ſhall. 


ſad Mingala do? The dark ſou! vaniſhed 


like morning miſt, before the king of | 


ſpears: but the generous glowed in his 
bed of thy repoſe? Where but in the 


tomb of Dargo? 


preſenee like the morning ſlar. 


Who was the faireſt and moſt 2 2 
Who but Collath's Nately ſon? Who ſat in 


the midſt of the wiſe, but t Dargo of wo 


mighty deeds? 


Thy hand touched the trembling harp : 


Thy voice was ſoft. as ſummer - winds.— 
Ah nie! what ſhall the heroes ſay? for 
| Dargo fell before a boar. Pale is the love- 


I 


he check; the look: WW whieh: was firm. in 


danger Why haſt | thou failed en our 


bills, thou fairer than the beams of the ſun? 


The daughter of Adonfion was lovely in 


the eyes of the valiant; ſhe was lovely in 
their eyes, but ſhe choſe to en ed 


of Dargo. 
But thou art alone, Mingala ! ! the at 
is coming with its clouds; where is the 


Why doſt thou lift the ſtone, O bard ! 
why doſt thou ſhut the narrow houſe ? 
Mingala's eyes are heavy, bard she muſt 


 fleep with Dargo. 


Laſt night I heard the ſong of Aker. 
tho's lofty hall. But filence dwells around 
my bed. Mingala reſts with Dargo. 


thalmo 


ck , 
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thalmo came o with bis ſpear, and, piorced 1 s ſide: he 7 
on t] the bank ; in his blood, and we heard his | broken ſighs - 5 


br Caxtrnon' hed" 1275 the fiream': : "F bounded ad on 1 
Pear. Teutha's race fell before us. N ght came rolling down, 
Danthalins reſted on a rock, amidſt an aged wood. The rage of 
his boſom, burned againſt the car-borne Calthon. But Calthon ſtood 
in his grief; he mourned the fallen TOs Colmar ſlain in hs 


before his fame , 1. ne anos i Bo ES batt 


4 $3 + 


I BADE the ſong of woe to riſe, to fork” the mournful chert but 
he ſtood beneath a tree, and often threw. his ſpear on earth. The 
humid eye of Colmal rolled near in a ſecret tear: ſhe TO the 
fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha's battling chief. 3 

"Now: half the Ss "ry 2 away. 1 Silence — nn Ek were 
on the field; ſleep reſted on the eyes of the heroes: Calthon's. 
ſettling. foul was Rill. His ces Were half-cloſed ; but the murmur 
of Teutha had not yet failed in his ear. Pale, and ſhewing. his 
wounds, the ghoſt of Colmar came: he bended his head over hes 
Heros enen his ace „ „ a on 


1 FEPS | the. fon of Rathmor in his ad. and his bake — 


2 


hinds ? Colinas 1 was not forgot till Ke fall; till * had blaſted | 
his youth. I ke pale beneath the rock of Lona. O let Calthen 
riſe! the morning tins bene, d. aD de 
8 honour. the fallen. 210 192 503 01 — JO 100} 50 
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III paſſed WT his blaſt. The rifng Calthon She dir of 


his departure.—He ruſhed in the ſound of his ſteel ; and unhappy 
Colmal roſe, She followed her hero through night, and dragged 
G g | her 
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her ſpear behind. —But when Calthon came tb Lona's 8 rock, he Te 
his fallen brother The rage of his boſom” roſe, and he ruſhed 
among the foe. The groans of death aſcend. They cloſe around 
the chief. —He is bound in the midſt, and brought to gloomy Dun- 
thalmo.— The out of j * aroſe ; 3 and the hills of night replied. — | 


1 ſtarted at the found : 4 and took my father 8 ſpear. Diaran roſe 
at my ſide; and the youthful ſtrength of Dargo. We miſſed the 
chief of Clutha, and our ſouls were ſad.—1 dicaded*thie.. departure 
of my ome; the Pride of 0 valour roſe. OE 


92 


* 
1 1 2 OY F 


— * 


Sons wr Motven, I faid, it is not thus © our Mis fought. 1355 
reſted not on the field of ſtrangers, when the foe did not fall before 
them. Their ſtrength was like the eagles of heaven; ; their re- 
nown is in the ug: But our people fall by degrees, and our fame 
begins to depart.— What ſhall the king of Morven ſay, if Offian 
conquers not at Teutha ? Riſein your ſteel, ye warriors, and follow 
the ſound of Offian' 8 courſe. He will not return, but renowned, to 
; the echoing \ walls of Selma. Em ay : 


"wn 6 on _ blue waters of Fei, * Coelmal ſtood 
before me in tears. She told of the chief of Clutha: and thrice 
the ſpear fell from her hand. My wrath turned againſt. the ſtranger; ;. 


for mg ſoul trembled for Calthon. 991 en, 11 91 


od of the! feeble hand, I faid, 0 Teuths' s Warriors bebe ch 
tears? The battle is not won with grief; nor dwells the ſigh in 
the ſoul of war Go to the deer of Carmun, or the jo wing herds 


of Teutha.— But leave theſe arms, oe 21 2 fear; a warrior r may 
life | them i in r battle, —— KS an, cob anda 
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1 tore the mail rod her ſhoulders. Her ſnowy breaſt appeared. | 
She bent her red face to the ground looked in filence to the 2 78 
The ſpear fell from my hand; and the ſigh of my boſom roſe. 
But when I heard the name of the maid, my crowding tears deſcended. 
I bleſſed the lovely beam of youth, and bade the battle moye.— 


Way, ſon of the rock: ſhould Offian tell how Teutha's warriors 
died ? They are now forgot in their land ; and their tombs are not 
found on the heath. —Years came on with their tempeſts; and the 
green mounds mouldered away. Scarce is the grave of Dunthalmo 
ſeen,” or the place where he fell by the ſpear of Oſſian. Some gray 
warrior, half blind with age, fitting by night at the flaming oak of 
the hall, tells now my actions to his ſons, and the fall of the dark 
Duathalmo. The faces of youth bend ee n N vader 3 


* 


Nase . and joy burn in their eyes. 108.97 o aiv od ud 


1 ee d the ® f Ridhitick bound to an oak; my ſword cut 
the thongs from his hands. And I. gave him the white · boſomed 
Fee wech the hall of Tapia and 0 eue 
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LMA, thy halls ae dilent. There is no ſound in the woods 
of Morven. The wave tumbles alone on the coaſt. Fhe ſi- 
lunt been of te fun ds on che field. The daughters of Morven 
come forth, like the bow of the fhower; they look towards green 
Ullin for the white fails of the oy OE \oomrrng bee 
but the winds of the north aroſe. 3117 0: 0; 


- 
- 


2 pours from the eaſtern hill, [ike witrenid fiend 7 It 
: 16 che Hock df Tabor, He has heard ef the abſence + A Fingal; 
He eruſts in ché ind f the north. His foul brightens with joy. 
Why doſt thou come, Lathmon? The mighty are not in Selma. 
Why comeſt thou with thy forward ſpcar ? Will the daughters of 
Morven fight ? But ſtop, O migtity ftream, in thy courſe ! Does 
not Lathmon behold theſe fails ? Why doſt thou vaniſh, Lathmon, 


epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgil's 
ninth ZEneid: The poem opens, with the 
firſt appearance of Fingal on the coaſt of 


he Lathmon a Britiſh prince, taking ad- 
vantage of Fingal's abſence in Ireland, 
made a deſcent on Morven, and advanced 


within fight” of Selma the royal palace. 
Fingal arrived in the mean time, and Lath- 
- mon retreated to a hill, where his army 
was fur 4 7 by. night, and himſelf taken 
priſoner y Offian and Gaul the ſon of 
Morni. 


bears a near reſemblance to the beautiful 


This exploit of Gaul and Oſſian 


Morven, and ends, it may be ſuppoſed, 
about noon the next day. The firſt para- 
graph is in a lyric meaſure, and appears to 
have b cen ſung, of old, to the harp, as a 
prelude to the narrative part of. the m, 
which i is in heroic verſe. 


like 


M Non — 
liks the miſt of the lake? But the von Norm is behind thee; 
___ purſues thy tieps/ | 


Tun hid of} Morven * Gi ſleep, as we rolled on the 2 
blue wave. He ſtretched his hand to his ſpear, and his heroes roſe 
around. We knew that he had ſeen his fathers, for they often de- 
ſcended to his dreams, when the fward of the for roſe over che 
land; and the battle darkened before us. 


eee haſt thou fled, O PP aid the TIT of Marven ? 
Doft thou ruſtle in the chambers of the ſouth, and purſue the ſhower: 
in other lands? Why doſt thou not come to my fails ? to the blue: 
face of my ſeas? The foe is in the land of Morven, and the king 
is abſent. But let each bind on his mail, and each aſſume his 
ſhield. Stretch every ſpear over the wave ; let every ſword be un- 
ſheathed. Lathmon'® is before us with his hoſt : he that fled 7 
from Fingal on the plains of Lona. But ke returns, Re ns 


ream, neee ee | make | : 


Soc were 4 . of Fingal. We rats into nn 
bay. Offian aſcended the hill ; and thrice ſtruck his boſly ſhield. 
The rock of Morven .replied ; and the bounding roes came forth. 
The foes were troubled in my preſence : and collected their darken- 
ed hoſt; for I ſtood, like a cloud on the hill, We or, in the arms 


of wy youth. 


It is ſaid, by ee that it was tbe I He alludes to a battle wherein F ingal 
intelligence of Lathmon's invaſion, that had defeated Lathmon, The occaſion of 
occaſioned Fingal's return from Ireland; this firſt war, between thoſe -heraes, is told 
though Offian, more poetically, afcribes the by Offfan in another poem, which the 
cauſe Nee e, One ene ſeen. 0 1 


e 7 . 5 1 . 
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Menxr * ar beneath a tree, at the roaring waters of Strumon : 

his locks of age are gray: he leans forward on his ſtaff; young 

Gaul is near the hero, hearing the battles of his youth. Often did 
he riſe, in the fire of his ſoul, at the mighty deeds of . 


Tun igel heard the bam lf Oſſian's ſhield 7 he 3 the ſign 
of battle. He ſtarted at once from his place. His gray hair part- 
ed on his back. He remembers the actions of other years. My 
| fon, he ſaid to fair haired Gaul, I hear the ſound of battle. The 
king of Morven is returned, the ſign of war is heard. Go to 
the balls of Strumon, and bring his arms to Morni. Bring the 
arms which my father wore in his age, for my arm begins to fail. 
Take thou thy armour, O Gaul; and ruſh to the firſt of thy batjles. 
Let thine arm reach to the renown of thy fathers. Be thy courſe in 
the field, like the eagle's wing. Why ſhouldſt thou fear death, my 
ſon! the valiant fall with fame; their ſhields turn the dark ſtream 
of danger away, and renown dwells on their gray hairs. Doſt thou 
not ſee, O Gaul, how the ſteps of my age are honoured ? Morni 
moves forth, and the young meet him, with reverence, and turn 
their eyes, with filent joy, on his courſe. But I never fled from 
danger, my ſon! my ſword lightened through the darkneſs of battle. 
The ſtranger melted before me; the ad were blaſted in my 
preſence. 1 ; 


Saur brought the arms to Morni : the aged warrior covered him- 
ſelf with ſteel. He took the 3 in his hand, which was oven 


Morni vas chief of a numerous tribe, two Nags ray reconcile in this 
in the days of Fingal and his father Com- poem. 

hal, The laſt mentioned hero was killed + Stru' Pa, . of the bil. Here 
in battle againſt Morni's tribe; but the the proper name of rivulet in the neigh- 
valour and conduct of Fingal reduced - bountiponef Selma. 

them, at laſt, to obedience. We find the | | | 
Kg 4s rained 
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| ſtained with the blood of the valiant. He came towards Fin gal, 

his ſon attended his ſteps. The ſon of Comhal * over the 
warrior, when he came in the locks of his age. 


| Kin of the roaring IO ſaid ho de joy of Fingal ; do 
I behold thee in arms, after thy ſtrength has failed? Often has 
Morni ſhone in battles, like the beam of the riſing ſun ; when he 
diſperſes the ſtorms of the hill, and brings peace to the glittering 
fields. But why didſt thou not reſt in thine age? Thy renown' is 
in the ſong. The people behold thee, and bleſs the departure of 
mighty Morni. Why didft thou not reſt in thine 1 For the foe 
will vaniſh before . e _ 

Sox of Comhal, replied the chief, the ſtrength of Morni's arm 
has failed. 1 attempt to draw the ſword of my youth, but it re- 
mains in its place. I throw the ſpear, but it falls ſhort of the mark ; 
and I feel the weight of my ſhield. We decay, like the graſs of 
the mountain, and our ſtrength returns no more. I have a ſon, O 
Fingal, his ſoul has delighted i in the actions of Morni's youth; but 
his ſword has not been lifted againſt the foe, neither has his fame 
begun. I come with him to battle; to direct his arm. His re- 
nown will be a ſun to my ſoul, in the dark hour of my departure. 
O that the name of Morni were forgot among the people! that 27. 
heroes would only wk cc Behold the fackay of Gaul! | 


N 


Kine of Sewon Fingal repliod, Gaul ſhall lift this ſword i in 
battle. But he ſhall lift it before Fingal; my arm ſhall defend 
his youth. But reſt thou in the halls of Selma ; and hear of our 
renown. - Bid the harp be ſtrung; ; and the voice of the bard ariſe, 
that thoſe who fall may rejoice in their fame; and the foul of 


M ory * with W ohn! thou haſt fought in 
battles: 
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dattles: the blood of ſtrangers is on thy ſpear: let thy eonrlſe be 
with Gaul in the ſtriſe; but depart” nat from the e oi 
left the for find you alone, and your fame fait at e. e e 


Lew Gaul ind les kent and my foul was mixed with bis. for 
the fire of the battle: was in bis eyes l he looked: to the foe with- joy. 
We. ſpoke the words of friendſhip in fecret; and. the lightning of 
our {words poured. together; for we drew. them behind the n. 
and tried the . r 0 arms on the n 5155 


— came pie e Fingal ſat at PR oe 
ook] Morni fat by his fide with all his gray waving lacks, Their 
diſcourſe is of other times, and the actions of their fathers. Three 
bards, at times, touched the harp; and Ullin was near with his 
ſong. He ſung, of the mighty Comhal; but darkneſs gathered + 
on Morni's brow; He rolled his red eye on. Ullin ; and the fong of 
the bard. teal. pal obſerved. the a ive” and he be 

0 8 rien Ot * 


Cnixr of Strümon, 53 that a rkne belt 4 Let Fre 45 of other 
years be forgot. Our fathers contended in battle; but we meet to- 
gether, at the feaſt. Our ſwords are turned on the foes, and they 
melt before us on the field. Let the Ke of our fathers te forgot, 


king of moſſy Strumon.. 


* Oſfian ſpeaks: The contin between 
the old and young heroes is ſtrongly mark- 
ed. The circumſtance of the latter's draw- 
ing their ſwards is well imagined, and. 
T with the impatience of young ſol- 
diere, juſt entered upon action. 

| + Ullin had chan — a je an. 


. 
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ni's brow, did not proceed ſrom any diſſike 


he had to Combal's name, though they 


were foes, . but from his fear that the ſong 
would awaken F "ingal to remembrance of 
the feuds which had fubſiſted of old be 


: tween. the familias. Fingal's ſpeceh an 


this, occaſion. abs und en 


* 3 7 
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Kine of Morea, == chief, I — thy father with 
joy. He was terrible in battle; the rage * .of the chief was deadly. 
My eyes were full of tears, when the king of heroes fell. The va- 
Hant fall, O Fingal, and the feeble: remain oh the kills, How 
many heroes have paſſed away, in the days of Morni! And I did 
not bras 1 neither did N 1 nn rat 


; — 111 [1 


iwb let the friends of Fingal WR for 5 Ane i hotline i that 
they may riſe, with ſtrengrh, to battle againſt car-borne Lathmon. 
T hear the ſound of his hoſt, like thunder heard on a diſtant heath. 
Offian } and fair-haired Gaul! ye are” fwiſt in the race. Obſerve 
the foes of Fingal from that woody hill. But approach them not, 
| your fathers are not near to ſhield you Let not 2 once fall at 
once. The valour of youth may fail. 


WX FR the words of the chief with Joy, — vB in the 


1 cling of our arms. Our ſteps are on the woody hill. - Heaven butns 


wich all its, ſtars, The | meteors of death ty © over : RO. The 
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13 725 N he ſaid, why bein the fout of Caf ? M heart 
beats high. My ſteps are diſordered ; and my hand tremibles on my 
ſword. When I look toward 8 the foe, my ſoul li tens. before me, 


and I re their ſleeping hoſt. "'Fremble thus the ſouls of the Valiant 
in battles of the ſpear — -How would the foul of Morni rife if . 


79 $153-2115 


.#:Thin/expotion: is armor — n 2 — 


iel It either ſignifes mat Combat ambiguity in the verhos 3 as, it was 
killed many in battle, or that he was im- bably IE the poet, 
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ſhould raſh on the foe !' Our renown would grow in the ar and 
our 599 be r in che 12 ww he brave. £03 ©5347 


dan < Mori, I ,regiled my „aul 4 in 1 I delight 
to ſhine in battle alone, and to give my name to the bards. But 
what if the foe ſhould prevail; ſhall I behold the eyes of the ms.” 
They are terrible in his diſpleaſure, and like the flames of death. — 
But I will not behold them in his wrath. Oſſian ſhall, prevail o1 or 
fall. But ſhall the fame of the vanquiſhed. cif ?—They. paſs away 
like a 'ſhadow. But the fame of Ofſian ſhall riſe. | His deeds ſhall 
be like his fathers. - Let us ruſh in our arms; fox of Morni, let us 
ruſh to battle. Gaul l if thou ſhalt, return, go to Selma's lofty 
wall. Tell to Evirallin * that I fell with fame ; carry this ſword to 
Branno's daughter. Let her give it to Oſcar, when che Tear of | 
my _ ſhall ariſe. 


"hon of F mg. Gail replied — a 1 vin is return 1 00 Ot 
ban is lowI— What would my father fay, and Fingal king of men ? 


| The feeble would turn their eyes and tay, © Behold the mighty 
Gaul who left his friend in his blood pe Ye ſhall not behold me, ye 
feeble, but in the midit of r my ' renown. Uſftan I have heard from 


my father the mighty deeds of heroes ; $ their RO deeds when 
alone; . the faul N e in dang er. ? 
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"Ron | Mori; 1 replied ar firode before” bin on 4 de heath, 
* fathers ſhall praiſe our valour, when they mourn our fan. A 
beam of gladneſs ſhall riſe on their fouls, when their eyes are full 
of tears. They will-fay, Our ſons have not fallen like the graſs 
of the field, — hey" {ſpread death "around them. -But why 


vir i JC S Wed un wn. of td on yore beik 


® Offian had married her a Kills Ge lady is introduced, a8 an ' epiſode, in the 


before. A fourth book of Fingal. Z 
| I | | | ould 
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ſhould we think of the narrow houſe? The ſword defend the va- 
liant. But death purſues the flight of the feeble; and their re- 
nown is not heard. 


Ws oy Sided þ 1 ; 8 came ty po: roar of A 
= DL which bent its blue courſe. round the foe, through trees that 
eochoed to its noiſe ; we came to the bank of the ſtream, and faw 
the ſleeping hoſt. Their fires were decayed on the plain; and the 
lonely ſteps of their ſcouts were diſtant far. I ſtretched my ſpear 


before me to ſupport my ſteps over the ſtream. But oo <xook | my | 
wand, and ſpoke the words of the valiant. | 


Ky ORG * the fon of Fingd cuſh on a 1 ow ?, Shall bis come 

| 10 a blaſt by night when it overturns the young trees in ſecret ? 
Fingal did not thus receive his fame, nor dwells. renown on the gray 
hairs of Morni, for actions like theſe. Strike, Oſſian, ſtrike the 
ſhield of battle, and let their thouſands riſe. Let them meet Gaul 
in his firſt den 225 he _ 0 the W ae of bis arm. 


| "My foul Ae over 99 warrior, * my 38 tears * 
ſoended. And the foe ſhall meet Gaul, I ſaid: the fame of Morni' $ 


fon. ſhall ariſe. | But, ruſh not. too far, my hero; let "the gleam of | 
thy ſteel be near to 'Offian, Let our hands join in laughter. 
Gaul! doſt thou not behold that rock ? Its gray ſide dimly gleams 


to the ſtars. If the foe ſhall 1 let our back be towards the 
wQ . propoſal * Gaul is F morz ing ditwayed "wich. wn bound "of Offian's 
noble, and more agreeable to true heroifm;” ſhield, which was the common ſignal of 
than the behaviour of :Ulyſſes/ and Dio- battle, thought that Fingal's whole army 
med in the Iliad, ar that of Niſus and Eu- came to attack them; ſo that. they fly in 
ryalus in the ZEneid. What his valour reality from an army, not * boy : 
and generoſity ſuggeſted beine the foun- roes; which reconciles che 7 to pr 
| dation of his ſucceſs, For her enemy be- bability. 


OE” Hh 2 FEE . 
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rock. frog rotors e for death . 
our hands. 


I sTRUCK le my ecchoig ſhield. The Narting foe 9 
We ruſhed on in the ſound of our arms. Their cronded ſteps fly 
over the heath; for they thought that the mighty Fingal came; 
and the ſtrength of their arms withered away. The found of their 
e tr I when it ruſhes thro! the e ee 


Is ihe be fone. of Gaul flew. i in 1 its en gies 
bis ſword aroſe. Cremor felt ;- and mighty. Leth. Dunthormo 
ſtruggled in his blood. The ſteel ruſhed through Crotho' s ſide, as 
bent, he roſe bn his ſpear; the black ſtream: poured from the wound, 
and hiſſed on the half-extinguiſhed oak. Cathmin ſaw the ſteps of 
the hero behind him, and aſcended a blaſted tree; but the ſpear piereed 
him from behind. Shrieking, panting, he fell; moſs and withered 
. 1 a e ee ame ef Ort a 


sven were thy TR ſon of Morni, i in the ict of b thy vis : 
Nor fept the ſword by thy fide, thou laſt of Fingal's race Offian 
ruſhed, forward i in his ſtrength, and the people fell before him ; as 
the grafs by the ſtaff of the boy, when he whiſtles along the field, 
and the gray beard of the thiſtle falls. Rut, careleſs the youth x moves 
on ; his Reps are, towards the defart, | | 


Gray morning roſe around us, the n ſtreams are bright 
along che heath. The ſoe gathered on a hill; and the rage of Lath- 
mon roſe, He bent the red eye of his wrath: he is ſilent in his 

riſing grief, He often ſtruck: his boſſy ſhield; and his ſteps are un- 
equal on the heath. T £ faw the diſtant 2 of the hero, and 1 
my „„ 


Can- 
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' "> CAR-BORNYE * chief of Strumon, doſt thou! behold the foc They 
gather on the hill in their wrath. Let our ſteps: be towards the 
king +. He ſhall riſe in his ſtrength, and the hoſt of Lathmon 
vaniſh. Our fame is around us, warrior, the Eyes of the aged. ] 
will rejoice. But let us fly, fon of Morni, Lathmon deſcends 
U hill. | Ee 


Tunn let our ſteps {| be on, replied the fair-haired Gaul; ef 
the foe ſay, with a ſmile, © Behold the warriors of night, they 
are, like ghoſts, terrible in darkneſs, but they melt away before the 
deam of the eaſt.” Offian, take the ſhield of Gormar who fell be- 


neath thy ſpear, that the aged 2 may rejoice. e Gt m—_ 


r the actions of ſe" ſons. | 


F 


Sven were our words on the alin,” 2 . came to 


e Lathmon: 


Sulmath chief of Dutha at the dark-rolling 


ſtream of Duvranna $. Why doſt thou not ruſh, ſon of Nuith, 
with a thouſand of thy heroes? Why doſt thou not deſcend with 
thy hoſt, before the warriors fly ? Their blue arms are beaming to 


the riſing light, and their ſteps are before us on the heath. | 


"RE. 9 8 14 
* 


Car- borne is a title of honour beſtowed, 
dy Oſfian, indiſcriminately-on every hero; 
as every chief, in bis time, kept a chariot 
or litter by my of ſow. 8 

+ Fingal. - 1 25 

1 Fingal and | Morni. - $0 
| The behaviour of Gaal ati 


this poem, is that of a hero in the moſt - 
exalted ſenſe. The modeſty of Oſſian, con- 


| cerning his own actions, is not leſs re- 


markable than his impartiality with regard 
to Gaul, for it is well known that Gaul 


2 \ 


SON 
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aſterwards rebelled i i | j 


might be ſuppoſed to have bred prejudices 
againſt him in the breaſt of Ofian.. But av 


Gaul, from an enemy, became Fingal's 


firmeſt friend and greateſt hero, the poet 
paſſes over one: ſlip in his: ier on ac- 


count of his many virtues, 


I Suil-mhath, be 

- $ Dubh-bhranna, dork mountnin:/{ream. 
What river went by this name, in the days 
of Offiat, is not eaſily aſcertained, at this 


diſtance of time. A tiver in Scotland, 


which 


| 
[ 
| 
b o 
i 
| 
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son of the feeble hand, faid Lathmon, ſhall my hoſt deſcend ! 
They ® are but two, ſon of Dutha, and ſhall a thouſand lift their 
Keel !. Nuiith would mourn, in his hall, for the departure of his 
fame. lis 2 W turn from erage, when _ trad of his 
So thou to the heroes, chief of Dutha, for I behold the Kitty 
ſteps of Oſſian. His fame is Tels of Naw _ let him OO | 

with Lathmon. hab 2 


- Tax noble Aab came. 1 e in the words of * hs 
I raiſed the Shield on my arm; and Gaul placed in my hand the 
ſword of Morni. We returned to the murmuring ſtream; Lath- 
mon came in his ſtrength. His dark hoſt rolled, like the clouds, be- 
hind him: but the ſon * Nuith war bright; in his Geol. | 


800 of 1 bid 405 So thy "AA ts; grown on our fall 
How: many lie there of my people by thy hand, thou king of men! 
Lift now thy ſpear againſt Lathmon ; and lay the ſon of Nuith 
low. Lay him low among his proply, or thou thy mult. fall. 


which falls into the fea at Banff, il re- rit they have themſelves in conquering 
tains che name of Duvran. If that is meant, them. The cuſtom of depreciating ene - 
by Oſſian, in this paſſage, Lathmon muſt mies is not altogether one of the refine- 


have been a prince of the Pidiſn nation, or ments of modern herojſm. | This railing 


tboſe Caledonians who om, of oy. the diſpoſition is one of the capital faults in ä 
eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. ö Homer's characters, which, by the bye, 


* Oſſian ſeldom fails Wake his penis 


| re enemies, that generoſity of temper 
which, it appears from his pcems, was a 


conſpicuous part of his own character. 
Thoſe who too much deſpiſe their enemies 
do not reſſect, that che more they take 
from the valour of nn the leſs me- 


cannot be imputed to the poet, who kept: 
to the manners of the times of which he 
wrote Milton has followed Homer in this 
reſpect but railing i is leſs ſhocking in in- 
fer nal ſpirits, who are the objects of horror, 
than n are 1. up as er 
of imit ation. 


we 
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It ſhall never be told in my halls that my warriors fell in my pre- 
ſence; that they fell in the preſence of Lathmon when his ſword 
_ reſted by his fide: the blue eyes of Cutha * would: roll 1 in . ig 
her re be W in the vales of E 3 Aa 25 


rer ſhall it be told, I 19583 that the fon of Fingal ged. 
Were his ſteps covered with darkneſs, yet would not Oſſian fly; his 
foul would meet him and fay, | “ Does the bard of Selma fear the foe * 
No: he does not fear the foe. His) Joy is is in che midſt of battle. 

Lar nm, came on with His gle! and Pe the ſhield of 
Offian. I felt the cold ſteel at my fide; and drew the ſword of 
Morni; I cut the ſpear in twain ; the bright point fell glittering on 
the ground. The ſon of Nuith burnt i in his wrath, and lifted high 
his founding ſhield. His dark eyes rolled above it, as bending for- 
ward, it ſhone like a gate of brass. But Offian's ſpear pierced the 
| brightneſs. of its boſles, and ſunk i in a tree that roſe behind. The 
ſhield hung on the quiverin g lance but Lathmon ſtill advanced. 
Gaul foreſaw the fall of the chief, and ſtretched his buckler before 
my ſword ; when it deſcended, ina ſtream of light over rho king of 
Dunlathmon. For 


Laren beheld the ſon of Morni, and the tear ſtarted from his 
eye. He threw the ſword of his fathers dn the ground, and ſpoke 


the words 'of the valiant. Why ſhould Lathmon fight againſt the 


. firſt of mortal men ? Your ſouls are beams from heaven; your ſwords 
the flames of death. Who can equal the renown of the heroes, 
K whoſe actions are fo great in youth ! O that ye were in the halls of © 
Nuith, in the green dwelling of Lathmon ! then would my father 
tay, that his ſon did not yield to the waste ho comes; 2 


* Cutha appears to have been Lathmon's wiſe or miſtreſs, 85 
;AVMOHTIO mighty 


JJ h NM: 

mighty ſtream, along the ecchoing heath ? the little hills are trou- 
bled before him, and a thouſand ghoſts are on the beams of his ſteel ; 
the ghoſts * of thoſe who are to fall by the arm of the king of re- 
_ ſounding Morven.—Happy art thou, O Fingal, thy ſons ſhall fight 
thy battles ; they go forth Laa thee; and 1 return "with the 
ſteps of 9 8 renown. 1 8 


. aha: in n rejoicing in EROS: over the: actions 
of his ſon. Morni's face brightened with gladneſs, and his aged eyes 
look faintly through the tears of joy. We came to the halls of Selma, 
and ſat round the feaſt of ſhells. The maids of the ſong came into our 
preſence, and the mildly bluſhing Evirallin. Her dark hair ſpreads 
on her neck of ſnow, her eye rolled in ſecret on Oſſian; ſhe touched 
the harp of muſic, and we bleſſed the daughter of Branno. 


Fin AI roſe in his place, and ſpoke to Duntathmon's battling king. | 
The ſword of Trenmor trembled by his fide, as he lifted up his 
mighty arm. Son of Nuäth, he ſaid, why doſt thou ſearch for fame 
in Morven ? We are not of the race of the feeble; nor do our fwords 
| gleam over the weak. When did we come to Dunlathmon, with 
the found of war? Fingal does not delight in battle, — 25 wry 
arm is ſtrong. My renown grows on the fall of the haughty. 
lightning of my ſteel pours on the proud i in arms. The battle comes ; 2 
and the tombs of the valiant riſe; the tombs of my people riſe, O 

my fathers! and I at laſt, muſt remain alone. But I will remain re- 
— and the departure of my ſoul ſhall be one ſtream of light. 


Lathmon ! retire to thy place. Turn thy battles to other lands. 


The race of Moryen : are erm and their foes are the fons of | 
the unhappy. 5 | | 


2 * ke was thought, Ann WO that Pr PET OLA 2 | 
each — had his —_— _ Leaf N. A e | 
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ARKNESS dwells around Dunlathmon, though the moon 
ches half her face on the hill. The daughter of night 

turns her eyes away; for ſhe beholds the grief that is coming.— 
Tis 1 of Morni is on the e or en is no 0 ſound ene en 


5 o 
by Diele 


| ® Gaul, the ſon of Morni, attended 
Lathmon into his own country, after his 
being defeated in. Morven, as related in 
the preceding poem. He was kindly en- 
tertained by Nuith, the father of Lath- 
3 mon, and fell in Jove with his daughter | neys, 
moured of- Gaul, and 5 day win faced the 
their marriage. In the meantime Fingal, pre- 
paring for an expedition into the country of 
the Britons, ſent for Gaul. He obeyed, and 
went; but not without promiſing to Oithona 
to return, if he ſurvived the war, by a cer- 


1 6 * 
* 5 0 p * 
1 "Si 
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tain day—Lathmom too was obliged to 
attend his father Nuith in his wars, and 
Oithona was left alone at Dunlathmon, 


the ſeat of the family. Dunrommath, lord 


of Uthal, ſuppoſed to be one of the Ork- 
taking advantage of the abſence - 
Did Md came and carried off, by 
force, Oithona, who had formerly reqect- i 
ed his love, into Tromäthon, a waa 
illand, Where he concealed her in a cave. 
Gaul returned on the day appointed; 
thon, to revenge himſelf on Dunrom- 
. math. 
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No long-ſtreaming * beam of light comes trembling 1 the 


gloom. The voice of Oithona + is not heard amidſt the noiſe of 
the ſtreams of Duvranna. | 


RE 
FEA 


urn. Ft thou K in . dark-haired « ED 
Nuith? Lathmon is in the field of the valiant, but thou didſt pro- 
miſe to remain in the hall; thou didſt promiſe to remain in the hall 
till the ſon of Morni returned. Till he returned from Strumon, to 


the maid 0 "| 1 The tear was on thy T at his departure ; 
the ligh-roſc ſecret in hy bel But thou doſt W. an to 
meet him, with ſongs, with _ lightly-trembling ſound of 
the 19881 — | 


yl HOYT FR FORE! hls Dant 
twers 30 Lh61gatss Were open-andidark. -:The-yirids:were bl 
ing in the hall. Tbe.trees Rrawed! Abe, threſhold. with deayes;! n 


the murmur of night is abrogd: - Jad and. Ment, iat. teck, the ſo 
of NMorni fat: his foul trembled for the maid; but he knew not 
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whither to turn his courſe. The fon f of Leth ſtood at a diſtance, 
and heard the winds in his paws. flee; n he Ul Hot "rails his 
voice, for he ſaw the ſorrow oF ng car: y 
Stood T bi 1811 ve lv 25 bor bas med 

81 EEP | deſcended on "Da DG The ho Ie Witt aroſe; 
Oithona ſtood in a dream, before the eyes of Morni's ſon. Her 
dark hair was looſe and diſordered : her lovely eye rolled in tears. 
Blood ſtained her ſhowy arm. The robe half hid the wound of her 
breafe. She Nod over the chief, and ber voice e Was heard. ak : 
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© SLEEPS the n of Morni, he that Was lovely in in the eyes of 
Oithona? 'Steeps Gaul a at the diſtant rock, and the daughter of 
Nuäth low ?: "The i ea rolls round the dark ile 172 Tromithon ; hs 
fit in my tears in the cave. Nor d 1 fir alone, 0 Gaul, the dark 
chief of Cuthal is there. He is there in the rage 6 0 is ve Kn 
win can Oithona do? 858 

4% dem gaidght ect beilqer - nomrrt2)Jo dite 

Seeham dad neee abb The dream of nigh? 
 departed<: Gaul took his aſpen ſpear; he ſtood in the rage of wrath. 
eee eaſt, and aceuſe the lagging light. 

; the) morning came forth. >" The hero lifted up the fat. 
The wind eee Id tie bounded® ont the 
waues of the deep Om the third day aréfe Trömathon =, Ike 4 
blue ſhield in the midſt of the fen. FhE white wave roarcd againſt 
att: 20 22iov ad3 mont it Ano} orig alt at.qool} lis vat 104 
- ct Mantd,0the Ion 10 Lethe bb, of hen IGI EE PMT acrr x UuHEy Caf gf 


Fingal's moſt famous heroes. He and And woody:molnains Hblf in vapours lefty 


three other men attended Gaul on his ex- That lay before him indiftin& and vaſt, 
pedition to Tromatho 
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its rocks; ſad Oithona ſat on the coaſt. She looked: on the wllidg 


waters, and her tears deſcend. But whin: ſhe ' ſaw Gaul in his 


arms, ſhe ſtarted and turned her eyes away. Her lovely cheek is 
bent and red; her white arm trembles by her ſide. Thrice ſhe 
ſtrove to fly from * * 3 but her 1 d oe * AS 
ſhe: went. | boodt | 


7 B of Nuith, faid the hero, 2 doſt . fy am 
Gaul ? Do my eyes ſend forth the flame of death? Or darkens hatred 
in my ſoul? Thou art to me the beam of the eaft riſing in a land 


unknown. But thou covereſt thy face with ſadneſs, daughter of 


high Dunlathmon! Is the foe of Oithona- near? My foul burns 
to meet him in battle. The ſword trembles on the ſide of Gaul, 
and longs to glitter in his hand. mu, neben, of ee gal 


thou not behold my tears? 


i 
4 
e 


een replied the üghing maid, why 


c omeſt thou over the dark-blue wave to-Nuith's mournful daughter? 
Why did I not paſs away in ſecret, like the flower of the rock, that 


lifts its fair head unſeen, - and ſtrows its withered leaves on the 
blaſt ? Why didſt thou come, O Gaul, to hear my departing ſigh ? 


I paſs away in my youth; and my name ſhall not be heard. 


Or it will be heard with forrow, and the tears of Nuith will fall. 


Thou wilt be fad, ſon of Morni, for the fallen fame of Oithona. 
But ſhe ſhall ſleep in the narrow tomb, far from the voice of the 


mourner . Why didſt nee d fk ans to. the ſea- 
put Deprnathon. 8 | 


81 


I cans to meet thy 1 i of bom Nuith! the death 
of Cuthal's chief darkens before me; or Morni's fon ſhall fall. — 


Oithona | when Gaul i is * Taiſe "oY tomb on that o0zy 1 rock ; and 
| when 


brother of unhappy Oithona. 
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when the n ſhip ſhall paſs, call the ſons of the ſea; call 
them, and give this ſword, that they may carry it to Morni's hall; 
that the grey-haired hero may ceaſe to look townnla the deſart for 
the return of his ſon. | | 


* mall the daughter of Nuith live, ſhe replied with a burſting 
ſigh? Shall I live in Tromithon, and the ſon of Morni low ? 
My heart is not of that rock; nor my ſoul careleſs as that ſea, 
which lifts its blue waves to every wind, and rolls beneath the 
ſtorm. The blaſt which ſhall lay thee low, ſhall ſpread the 
branches of Oithona on earth. We ſhall wither together, fon of 
| car-borne Morni The narrow houſe is pleaſant to me, and the 

gray ſtone of the dead: for never more will I leave thy rocks, ſea- 


ſarrounded Tromathon !—Night * came on with her clorids, after 


the departure of Lathmon, when he went to the wars of his fathers, - 
to the moſs-covered rock of Duthormoth ; night came on, and I fat 


in the hall, at the beam of the oak. The wind was abread in the 


trees. I heard the ſound of arms. Joy roſe in my face; for T 
thought of thy return. It was the chief of Cathal, the red-haired 
ſtrength of Dunrommath. His eyes rolled in fire: the blood of my 
people was on his ſword. They who defended Oithona fell by the 
gloomy chief. What could 1 do? My arm was weak; it could 
not lift the ſpear. He took me in my grief, amidſt my tears he 
raiſed the ſail. He feared the returning ſtrength of Lathmon, the 
But behold, he comes with his 
people ! the dark wave is divided before him! Whither wilt thou 
En Rags N ee e * 
—_— 2 15 | | | 
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My. ſteps never turned from battle, replied ths rd) as he un- 
ſheathed his ſword; and will I begin to fear, Oithona, when thy 
foes are near? Go to thy cave, daughter of Nuath, till our battle 
ceaſe. Son of Leth, bring the bows of our fathers; and tlie ſound- 
ing quiver of Morni. Let our three warriors bend the yew. Our 


ſelves will lift the 5 9755 24 TO" __ an Ae 00 he" 1 05 but dur 
| nk rn AN +0 The. @ 3 G88 
JEL Is. 1 Ted 10 10% et nid yi 

5 2 "I Sxughter of N bach e 555 cave: a Wcubled; e 
on her mind, like the red path of the lightning on a ſtormy clouds: 1 
Her ſoul was reſolved, and the tear was dried from her wildly- 
looking eye. unrommath lo wly approached ; for he ſaw the ſon 
af: Morni. Contempt contr acted his face, 2 ſmile ds an his flark- 
brown cheek; hig red eye rolled, half- con ea d. beneath his 
| ſhaggy bros, 2167 odd 02 309w il ndw noms. T lo ide off? 
282 I bas ao mg gin: con , 3o 1001 b919von-dlom ol 08 
Warzen are the ſons ef the ſea begun ther glhoomy chief ? 
Have the Winds driven yoh to therrocks: of TD A,ZOn ? Or come! 
von in ſearch of the chite- handed daughter of -Nuith 2: The ſons: 
of the unhappy: ye feeble men, come td tha hand of Dunroimmath. 
His oye ſpareso nat the weak and ohe delights: in the bloodi 
ſtrangers. Oithong is benm o6blight,oand!the-chief-oF Cuthak 
onjoys it: in: ſecret / aii theurcoma awits bevclivalsdike!a bud 
ſen of ehe ffesle hand Heu mayſt eme, but ff thou chu to: 
the halle ofethyfatHer gd Had 7 . FotHiO yeaueday 10 1201079 


rods im 15d W—! mid notod bebivib ai 5vew 6b ods ! Igo 

Dos thou not know me, aid: Gaul. wade hajredichiefof Guthalit 
Thy feet were ſwift on the heath, in the battle of car- born death» 
mon; when the ſword of Morni's ſon purſued his hoſt, in Morven's 


woody land.“ Duntmmath:! . l joan 
DN ; e 
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gather behind thee. But do I B61 am not 
of the race of the feeble.. 111111 bertrin bed ads au 
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Gaul advanced in his arms; Dunrommath Mel k behind his 
| people. But the ſpear of Gaul pierced the gloomy chief, and a 
ſword lopped off his head, as it bended in death. he fon: o 

Mord ſhook it thrice by (the lock; the OREN NT : 
fled! Thel arrows of Morven purſuetl them: ten fell @ the md. 
rocks The reſt lift / the; ſounding :tail, and: bound oncthe:egghe>: 
ingpidedp.it 120935) ym. bas 4 10M 20 1101 oy at ict I wH 
Med eid ai 


Gaul advanced towards the cave of Oithona. He beheld a youth 
leaning againſt a rok. An arrow had pierced! his ſides; and his eye 
ted: faintly beneatiu his helmet. The: ſoul of. Morhis:ſen is fad: 
hel damerand ſp DD the words off pęact. r O απẽjj uct cid to 
421i 38 % dt eu 308  b50wt91 TueD d 228 ad: 2o-2t>n:deind 
ax che hand ef Gaul heal thee, youth of: the 9" brgy 2; 


I have ſearched for the herbs;ofj the mountains, 1 I hays gathered. 
them on the ſecret banks of their ſtreams. My 1 hand has cloſed the 


wound of the valiant, and their eyes have bleſſed the ſon of Morni. 
Where dwelt thy fathers, warrior? Were they of the ſons of the 
mighty ? ' Sadneſs ſhall come, like night, on thy native ſtreams; 
op thou art fallen in thy youth. 


My fathers, lin the ſtranger, were of the ſons of the mighty; ; 
but they ſhall not be fad; for my fame is departed like morning 
muſt. High walls riſe on the banks of Duvranna; and ſee their 

moſſy towers in the ſtream ; a rock aſcends behind them with its 
| betidifih Ars. Thou mayſt behold it far diſtant. There my bro- 
ther dwells. He is renowned in battle : give him this glitter- 
ing helmet. nw 
actin | THE 
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Tux helmet fell from the hand of Gaul; for jt was the wounded 
Oithona. She had armed herſelf in the cave, and came in ſearch of 
death. Her heavy eyes are half cloſed ; the blood pours from 

| her ſide. : 5 


. | | 
So of Mom, ſhe ſaid, prepare the narrow tomb. Sleep comes, 
like a cloud, on my ſoul. The eyes of Oithona are dim. O had 
I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright beam of my fame! then had 
my years come on with joy; and the virgins would bleſs my ſteps... 
. T fall in youth, ſon of Morni, and * father ſhall bluſh 


2 Sur n pale on ls rock of Nabe The ts 1 

raiſed her tomb. He came to Morven ;. but we ſaw the darkneſs 
of his ſoul. Oſſian took the harp in the praiſe of Oithona. The 
brightneſs of the face of Gaul returned. But his ſigh roſe, at times, 
in the midſt of his friends, like blaſts that ſhake their unfrequent 


wings, m_ the erin f winds a are laid. 
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TT . 9 voice of my love! EF 1 are his viſits to the dreams of 
| Malvina! Open your airy halls, ye fathers of mighty Toſcar. 


Unfold the gates of your clouds; the ſteps of Malvina's departure 
are, near. I haye heard a yoice in my dream. I feel the fluttering 
of my ſoul... Why didſt thou come, 0 blaſt, from the dark- rolling 
of the lake? Thy ruſtling wing was in the trees, the dream of Mal- 
vina departed. But ſhe beheld her loye, when his robe of miſt 
flew on the wind; the beam of the fun was on his ſkirts, they glit- 


tered like the gold of the ſtranger... It was, the voice of my love! 


few are his viſits to my dreams! 


„ Malvina the daughter of Toſcar is 


PO 


my ae to Crothar, but which he 


overheard by Oſſian Jamenting the death held of Arth or Artho, who 1 at the 


of Oſcar ber lover. Offian, to divert her. 


; grief, relates his own actions in an expedi- - 


tion which he undertook, at Fi ingal's com- 


mand, to aid Crothar the petty king of 


Croma, a country in Ireland; againſt Roth- 

mar who invaded his dominions. The 
5 ſtory is delivered down thus in tradition. 
Crothar king of Croma deing blind with 
age, and his ſon too young for the field, 


Rothmar the chief of Tromlo reſolved to 


avail himſelf of the opportunity offered of 
annexing the dominions of Crothar to his 
own. He accordingly marched into the 


time, ſupreme king of Ireland. | 
Crothar being, on account of his age 
and blindneſs, unfit for action, ſent for 
aid to Fingal king of Scotland ; who 
ordered his ſon Offian to the relief of 
Crothar. But before his arrival Fovar- 
gormo, the ſon of Crothar, attacking Roth- 
mar, was ſlain himſelf, and his forces to- 
tally defeated, Offian renewed the war; 
came to battle, killed Rothmar, and rout- 
ed his army. Croma being thus delivered 
of its enemies, Offian returned to Scot- | 
land, 


K k BuT 
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Bor thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, ſon of mighty Offian. 
My ſighs ariſe with the beam of the eaſt; my tears deſcend with 
the drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in thy preſence, Oſcar, 
with all my branches round me; but thy death came like a blaſt 
from the deſart, and laid my green head low; the ſpring returned 
with its ſhowers, but no leaf of mine aroſt. The virgins faw me _ 


filent in the hall, and they touched the harp of joy. The tear was 


on the cheek of Malvina : the virgins beheld me in my grief. Why 
art thou fad, they faid ; thou firſt of the maids of Lutha ? Wes he 


lovely as the beam of the Parting and Rately i in thy fight # 


PrrASAN is thy ſong i in Offian' 8 ear, daughter of meant Lu- 
tha ! Thou haſt heard the muſic of departed bards in the dream of 
ty reſt, when ſleep fell on thine eyes, at the murmur of Moruth *. 
When thou didſt return from the chace, in the day of the fun, thou 
haſt heard the muſic of the bards, and thy ſong is lovely. It is 
| lovely, 0 Malvina, but it melts the foul. There is a joy in grief 
when peace dwells in the breaſt of the ſad. But forrow waſtes the 
mournful, O daughter of Toſcar, and their days are few. They 
fall away, like the flower on which dde ſun looks in his ſtrength 
after the mildew has paſfed over it, and its head is heavy with the 
drops of night. Attend to the tale of Offian, 0 maid ; he remem- 


bers the days of his youth. 


Tas king = Recs 1 raiſed my fails, and ruſhed into the 
bay of Croma; into Croma's ſounding bay in lovely Inisfail +. High 
on the coaſt aroſe the towers of Crothar king of ſpears; Crothar 
renowned in the battles of his youth; but age dwelt then around 


the chief. Rothmar raiſed the word againſt the hero; and the 


* Mor' —_ great ſtream. SS 2 nit Fail, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
. 5 ne 
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* of Fingal burned. ks ſent Oſſian to meet Rothmar in battle, 
for the chief of Croma was the companion-of his youth. 


II sx the: bard: before me with ſongs; I came into the hall 
of Crothar. There fat the hero amidſt the arms of his fathers, but 
his eyes had failed. His gray locks waved around a ſtaff, on which 
the warrior leaned. He hummed the ſong of other times, when 
the found of our arms reached his ears. Crothar roſe, ſtretched his 
VS TER | 


| O851AN ! faid the Tarn the firength of Crothar s arm has failed. 
0 could I lift the ſword, as on the day that Fingal fought at Stru- 
tha! He was the firſt of mortal men; but Crothar had alſo his 
fame. The king of Morven praiſed me, and he placed on my arm. 
the boſly ſhield of Calthar, whom the hero had ſlain in war. Doſt 
thou not behold it on the wall, for Crothar's eyes have failed? Is thy. 
en lhe Parades Offian? e neee : 


jo GAVE my arm to ha e he feels it wich e hands. The 
gh, roſe in his breaſt, and his tears deſcended. Thou art ſtrong, 
my ſon, he ſaid, but not like the king of Morven. But who is like 
the hero among the mighty in war! Let the feaſt of my halls be 
ſpread ; and let my bards raiſe the ſong, Great is he that is within 
my walls, A EIN | 


_ feat is ſpread. The ory is heard; and joy ain the hall 
But it was joy covering a ſigh, that darkly dwelt in every breaſt. 

was like the faint beam of the moon ſpread on a cloud in — 

At length the muſic ceaſed, and the aged king of Croma ſpoke ; 
he ſpoke without a tear, but the ſigh relle in the midſt of his 


Voice. 


KRK 2 Y Son 


of his father. 


Sox of Fingal} doſt thou not behold the darkneſs. of Crothars 


hall of ſhells ? My ſoul was not dark at the feaſt, when my people 
lived. I rejoiced in the preſence of ſtrangers, when my ſon ſhone 
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in the hall. But, Oſſian, he is a beam that is departed, and left no 


ſtreak of light behind. He is fallen, ſon of Fingal, in the battles: 
—Rothmar the chief of graſſy Tromlo heard that 
my eyes had failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, 

and the pride of his foul aroſe. He came towards Croma my people 
fell before him. I took my arms in the hall, but what could ſight- 
leſs Crothar do? My ſteps were unequal ; my grief was great. 1 
wiſhed for the days that were paſt. Days! wherein 1 fought ; and 
won in the field of blood. My ſon returned from the chace; the 
fair-haired F ovar-gormo *. He had not lifted his ſword in battle, 
for his arm was young. But the ſoul of the youth was great; the 
fire of valour burnt in his eyes. He ſaw the difordered ſteps of his 
father, and his figh aroſe. King of Croma, he ſaid, is it becauſe thou 
haſt no ſon ; is it for the weakneſs of Fovar- gormo's arm that thy 
ſighs ariſe ? I begin, my father, to feel the ſtrength of my arm; I 
have drawn the ſword of my youth; and F have bent the bow. Let 


me meet this Rothmar, with the youths of Croma: let me meet 


him, O my father; dor I fed y ae ſoul. 


Ap chou ſhale meet VEL I Gaid; rn: of the Wn 8 Cotter} 
But let others advance before thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet 
at thy return ; for my eyes behold thee not, fair-haired F ovar-gormo | # 
He went, he met the foe; he fell. The foe advances towards 


oy Croma. I who flew my fon i is near, with 15 his pointed fpears. 


IX I is not time to fill the ſhell, 1 b and took my Parr My 


people faw the fire of my eyes, and they roſe OO” Al 1 he 


— Faobhar- -gorm, the blue « point Hal. | 


ſtrode 


POEM. 
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ſtrode along the heath. dtay morning roſe in the eaſt. A green 
narrow vale appeared before us; nor did it want its blue ſtream. 
The dark hoſt of Rothmar are on its banks, with all their glittering 
arms. We fought along the vale; they fled; Rothmar ſunk be- 
neath my ſword. Day had not deſcended in the weſt when I brought - 
his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt them with his hands; and 
Joy bo aa in his ſoul. | : 


Tx people Bp to the hall; the ſhells of the feaſt are heard. 
Ten harps are ſtrung ; five bards advance, and ſing, by turns &, the 
praiſe of Offian ; they poured forth their burning ſouls, and the 
harp anſwered to their voice. T he joy of Croma was great: for 
peace returned to the land. The night came on with filence, and 


the morning returned with joy. No foe came in darkneſs, with 


* Thoſe extempore compoſitions were 


in great repute among fucceeding bards. 
The pieces extant of that kind ſhew more 


of the good ear, than of the poetical genius 


of. their authors. The tranſlator has only 
met with one poem of this fort, which he 
thinks worthy of being preſerved. It is 
a thouſand years later than Oſſian, but the 


authors ſeem to have obſerved his manner, 


and adopted ſome of his expreflions. The 
ftory of it is this. 
night in the houſe of a chief, who was a 
poet himſelf, went ſeverally to make their 


_ obſervations on, and returned with an 


extempore deſcription of, night. The 
night happened to be one in October, as 

appears from the poem, and in the north 
of Scotland, it has all that variety which 
the bards aſcribe to it, in their deſcriptions, 


FinsT BARD. 


TIGHT i is dull and dark. - The clouds | 
reſt on the hills. No ſtar with green 
trembling beam; no moon looks from the 


| ſky. I hear the blaſt in the wood; but I 


hear it diſtant far. The ſtream of the valley 
murmurs ; but its murmur is ſullen and f 
ſad. From the tree at the grave of the 
dead the long-howling owl is heard. I ſee 


| r | a dim form on the plain I—It is a ghoſt! 
Five bards, paſſing the 


—it fades—it flies. Some funeral ſhall paſs. 
this way: the meteor marks the path. 
'Fhe diſtant dog is howling from the hut 
of the hill. The ſtag lies on the mountain 
moſs: the hind is at his fide, She hears 
the wind in his branchy horns. She ſtarts, 


but lies again. 


The roe is in the cleft of the rock; the 


heath - cock 's bead! is beneath his wing. No 
1 beaſt, 
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his glittering y=_ The j Joy © of Croma was great ; for the nr 


Rothnuur fell. 


1 RAISED > my. voice for Foyar-gormo, whon hon laid the chief in | 


earth. 


The aged Crothar was there, but his ſigh was not heard. 


He ſearched for the wound of his ſon, and found it in his breaſt. Joy 


: roſe in the face of the aged. He came and ſpoke to Offian. 


beaſt, no bird is abroad, but the owl and 
the howling fox. She on a 8 tree: 
he in a cloud on the hill. 

Dark, panting, trembling, ſad the tra- 


veller has loſt his way. Tbrough ſhrubs, 
through thorns, he goes, along the gur- 


gling rill. He fears the rock and the fen. 
He fears the ghoſt of night. The old tree 
groans to the blaſt ; the falling branch re- 
The wind drives. the withered 
Tt 


ſounds. 
burs, clung together, along the graſs. 


is the light tread of a ghoſt !—He . | 


amidft the night. 

Dark, duſky, howling is night, 4 
windy, and ſull of ghoſts! The dead are 
abroad | my friends, receive me from the 
night. 

Sr co BAR D. 


Tbe 2 is up. The ſhower deſcends. : 
The ſpirit of the mountain ſhrieks. Woods 


fall from high. Windows flap, The grow- 
ing river roars. 
the ford. Hark that ſhriek! he dies: 
The ſtorm drives the horſe from the hill, 


the goat, the lowing cow. They tremble. 
as drives the ſhower, beſide the an. : 


ing bank. 


The traveller attempts 


EING 


The hunter farts from ſleep, in his 
lonely hut; he wakes the fire decayed. His 


wet dogs ſmoke around him. He fills the 


chinks with heath. Loud roar two moun- 
tain ſtreams which meet beſide his booth. 
Sad on the fide of a hill the wandering 
ſhepherd fits. The tree reſounds above 
him. The ſtream roars down the rock, He 
waits for the riſing moon to guide him to 


his home. 


Ghoſts ride on dll to-night. 8 
is their voice between the ſqualls of wind. 
Their ſongs are of other worlds. 

The rain is paſt, The dry wind blows. | 
Streams roar, and windows flap. Cold 


drops fall from the roof. I ſee the ſtarry 


ſky. But the ſhower gathers again. The 
welt is gloomy and dark. Night is ftormy 
and n receive me, my friends, from 
mA: 
| _—_ BARD. | 
The wind till ſounds between the hills: 


and whiſtles through the graſs of the rock. 


The firs fall from their place. The turfy 
hut is torn, The clouds, divided, fly over 


the ſky, and ſhew the burning ſtars, The 
meteor, _ of death! flies ſparkling 
through 


A 
 'KinG of ſpears! he faid; my ſon has not fallen without his fame. 
The young warrior did not fly; but met death, as he went forward 
in his ſtrength. Happy are they who die in youth, when their re- 
nown is heard! The feeble will not behold them in the hall; or 


ſmile at their trembling hands. 


ed in the ſong; the young tear of the virgin falls. 


through the gloom. It reſts on the bill. I 
ſee the withered- fern, the dark-browed 
rock, the fallen oak. Who is that in his 
hrowd beneath the tree, by the fiream?. 

The waves dark-tumble on the lake, 
and laſh its rocky ſides. The boat is brim-. 
full in the cove; the oars on the rocking 
tide. A maid fits ſad beſide the rock, and 
eyes the rolling ſtream. Her lover pro- 
miſed to come. She ſaw his boat, when 
yet it was light, on the lake, Is this his 
broken boat on the ſhore ? nnn 
groans on the wind ? 

Hark ! the hail rattles around. The 
flaky ſnow deſcends, The tops of the hills 
are white, The ſtormy winds abate. Va- 
rious is the night and cold; receive me, my 
friends, from night. __ 

. - FourRTH BAR D. 

Night is calm and fair; blue, ftarry, 
ſettled is night. The winds, with the 
clouds,” are gone. They ſink behind the 
hill. The moon is up on the mountain. 
Trees gliſter : ſtreams ſhine on the rock. 
Bright rolls the ſettled lake ; bright the 
ſtream of the vale. | 

I fee the trees overturned ; the ſhocks 
of corn on the plain. The wakeful hind 
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Their memory ſhall be honour- 
But the aged 
wither 


rebuilds the ſhocks, and whiſtles on the 
diſtant field. 


Calm, ſettled; fic is te 8 


comes from the place of the dead? That 


form with the robe of ſuow; white arms 
and dark-brown bair ! It is the: daughter of 
the chief of the people; ſhe that lately fell! 
Come, let us view thee, © maid! thou 


that haſt been the delight of heroes ! The 


blaſt drives the phantom away; white, 
without form, it aſcends the hill.. 

The breezes drive the blue miſt, lowly 
over the narrow vale. It riſes on the hill, 
and joins its head to heaven.— Night is. 
ſettled, calm, blue, ſtarry, bright with the 
moon. Receive me not, i — mo 
lovely is _ night. | 


FiFTH Bax p- 9 
Night is calm, but dreary. The moon is 


in a cloud in the weſt; Slow moves that 


pale beam along the ſhaded hill. The di- 
ſtant wave is heard. The torrent murmurs 
on the rock. The cock is heard from the 
booth. More than half the night is paſt. 
The houſe-wife, groping in the gloom, re- 
kindles the ſettled fire. The bunter thinks. 
that day approaches, and calls his bound - 
* dogs. He aſcends the hill and whiſtles. 
on. 
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wither away, by degrees,: and the fame of their youth begins to be 
forgot. They fall in ſecret ; the ſigh of their ſon is not heard. Joy 
is around their tomb ; and the ſtone of their fame is placed with- 
out a tear. Happy are be was die in youth, * their renown 


18 s around them 


on his way. A blaſt removes the cloud. 
He ſees the ſtarry plough of the north. 
Much of the night is to paſs. 
by the moſſy rock. | 


Hark l the whirlwind is in the wood !. A 


low murmur in the vale ! It is the mighty 
army of the'dead returning from the air. 

The moon reſts behind the hill. The 
beam is ſtill on that lofty rock. Long are 
the ſhadows of the trees. Now it is dark 


over all. Night is dreary, ſilent, and dark; 


receive me, bud friends, from _ 


The Cnixr. 


"Let clouds reſt on the hills: ſpirits fly 
and travellers fear. Let the winds of the 


woods ariſe, the ſounding ſtorms deſcend. 


Roar ſtreams and windows flap, and green 


winged meteors fly; riſe the pale moon 
from behind her hills, or incloſe her head 
in elouds; night is alike to me, blue, ſtor- 


my, or gloomy the ſky, Night flies before 


— 


He nods 


no more. 


the beam, when it is poured on the hill. 
The young day returns from his clouds but 
we return no more. 

+ Where are our chiefs of old ? Where our 
kings of mighty name-? The fields of their 
battles are ſilent. Scarce their moſly tombs 


remain. We ſhall alſo be forgot. This lofty 


houſe ſhall fall. Our ſons ſhall not behold 
the ruins in graſs. They ſhall aſk of the aged, 
«© Where ſtood the walls of our fathers ?” 

© Raiſe the ſong, and ſtrike the harp ; ſend 


round the ſhells of joy. Suſpend a hundred 


tapers on high. Youths and maids begin 
the dance. Let ſome gray bard be near me 
to tell the deeds of other times ; of kings 
renowned in our land, of chiefs we behold 
© Thus let the night paſs until 
morning ſhall appear in our halls. "Then 
let the bow be at hand, the dogs, the 
youths of the chace. We ſhall aſcend the 
hill with day ; and awake the deer, 
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ND thy blue courſe, O ſtream, round the narrow plain of 
Lutha +. Let the green woods hang over it from their moun · 
tains: and the ſun look on it at noon. The thiſtle is there on its 
rock, and ſhakes its beard to the wind. The flower hangs its heavy 
head, waving, at times, to the gale. Why doſt thou awake me, O gale, 


it t ſeems to fay, Lam covered — the drops of heaven? The me. 


* This poem is KEPT to TE been 
compoſed by Offian, a little time before his 
death ; and conſequently it is known in 
tradition by no other name than Offian's 
loft hymn. The tranſlator has taken the 
liberty to call it Berrathon, from the epiſode 
concerning the re-eſtabliſhment of Larth- 
mor king of that iſland, after he had been 
dethroned - by his own ſon Uthal. Fingal 
in his voyage to Lochlin [ Fing, B. III.] 
whither he had been invited by Starno the 
father of Agandecca, ſo often mentioned in 
Oſſian's poems, touched at Berrathon, an 
iſland of Scandinavia, where he was kindly 


entertained by Larthmor the petty king of 


the place, who was a vaſſal of the ſupreme 
| kings of Lochlin. The hoſpitality of Larth- 
mor gained him F — n which 


of 


that ho nm be 
of Larthmor by his own fon, by fending 
Offian and Toſcar, the father of Malvina fo 
often mentioned, to reſcue Larthmor, and 
to puniſh the unnatural behaviour of Uthal. 
Uthal was handſome to a proverb, and 
conſequently much admired by the ladies. 
Nina-thoma the beautiful daughter of Tor- 
th6ma, a neighbouring prince, fell in love 
and fled with him. He proved unconſtant; 
for another lady, whoſe name is not men- 
tioned, gaining his affeQians, he confined 


Nina: thoma to a deſart iſland near the coaſt 
of Berrathon. She was relieved by Oſſian, 


who, in company with Toſcar, landing 
on Berrathon, defeated the forces of Uthal, 
and killed him in a ſingle combat. Nina- 


dome, whoſe love not a the bad behaviour 
64 | 


of- 
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of my fading i is near, and the blaſt that ſhall ſcatter my TOR To- 

morrgw ſhall the traveller come, he that ſaw me in my beauty ſhall 
Sond; his eyes will ſearch the field, but they will not find me — 
So ſhall they ſearch in vain, for the voice of Cona, after it has failed 
in the field. The hunter ſhall come forth in the morning, and the 


voice of my harp ſhall not be heard. 


borne Fangal 5 The tear will be on his check. 


Tux come thou, O Malvina 2, with all thy muſic, come; lay 
| on an in the plain of Lutha: let his tomb riſe in the lovely field. 
Malvina! where art thou, with thy ſongs: with the ſoft ſound of 
thy ſteps ?—Son [| of . ak art Sean near 55 where is the Pn 


of, Tons 7 


2 PASSED, Try "I of "Sinbad; is Ter- lothæs moſly alle. 


ſmoke of the hall was ceaſed : filence was among the trees of the 


of vel could eraſe, hearing of his death, 
died of grief. In the mean time Larthmor 
is reſtored, and Oſſian and Toſcar returned 
in triumph to Fingal. _ 

The preſent poem opens with an elegy 


on the death of Malvina the daughter of 
Toſcar, and cloſes with preſages of the 
poet's death, It is almoſt altogether in a 
lyric meaſure, and has that melancholy air 
which diſtinguiſhes the remains of the 
works of Offian, If ever he compoſed any 


thing of a merry turn it is long fince loſt, * 


The ſerious and melancholy make the moft 
laſting impreſſions on the human mind, 
and bid faireſt for being tranſmitted from 
generation to generation by tradition, Nor 
is it probable that Offian dealt much in 
chearful compoſition, Melancholy is fo 


much the companion of a great genius, 


that it is difficult to ſeparate the idea of | 


levity from chearfulneſs, which is ſome- 
times the mark of an amiable diſpofition, 
but never the charaQeriſtic of elevated 


parts. | 
+ Lutha, 2 77 11 is  impoſlible, 


at this diſtance of time, to aſcertain where 


the ſcene here deſcribed lies. Tradition 


The 


6 Where i is the ſon of car- 


* 


is ſilent on that head, and there is nothing x 


in the poem from which a a anne can 


be drawn. 


t Mal mhina, /oft or ove! brow, Mb 


in the Galic language has the ſame ound 
Win v in Engliſn. 

I Fradition has net handed Wos the 
name of this ſon of Alpin. 
one of Fingal's ; principal bards, and he 
appears himſelf to have —_ a l Re ge- 
nius. 95 — 


His father was 


hill 


hill. The voice of che chace was over. I ſaw the daughters of the 
bow. I aſked about Malvina, but they anſwered not. They turned 


their faces away : thin darkneſs covered their beauty. They were 
like ſtars, on a rainy hill, by night, cach e r through 
her miſt. 


1 ke be thy reſt, O 12 vale ſoon haſt thou ſet on 

our hills ! The ſteps of thy departure were ſtately, like the moon on 
| the blue, trembling wave, But thou haſt left us in darkneſs, firſt 
of the maids of Lutha! We ſit, at the rock, and there i is no voice; 
no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon baſt thou ſet, Malvina, daugh- 
ter of generous Toſcarl _ | 


1 thou rilelt like the beam of the eaſt, among 72 ſpirits of 
thy friends, where they fit i in their ſtormy halls, the chambers of the 
thunder. cloud hovers over Cona : its blue curling ſides are 
bigh. The winds are beneath it, with their wings; within it is 
the dwelling Þ of Fingal. There the hero fits in darkneſs; his airy 
ſpear 1 is in his hand. His ſhield half covered with, clouds, 18 like 
the darkened moon; when one Halt ſtil remains in on wn and 

the other looks a on the field. | 
| His friends bt 5 the * on mad I 3 3 the. 1 of 
Vllin : he ſtrikes the half-viewleſs harp ; and raiſes the feeble voice. 
The leſſer heroes, with : a | thouſand meteors, light the airy hall. 


* Offian ſpeaks. He calls Malvins a 


| to m after death, the pleafiires and 
beam of light, and continues the ine 


employments of their former life. The 


throughout the paragraph. £103 2903 0 

+ The deſcription of this ideal palace of 
Fingal is very poetical, and "agreeable to 
the notions of thoſe times, concerning the 
Rate of the erer who were ſuppoſed 


1 
r 
4 


nene r LI 2 


ſituation of Oſſian'd heroes, in their ſepa- 


rate ſtate, if not entirely happy, is more 
agreeable, than the notions of the antient 


Greeks concerning their varia heroes. 
Ne- 22 N 


Plalvina 


8 E NR A T H Oo N: 
Malvina riſes, in the midſt; a bluſh is on her cheek. She beholds 
che unknown faces of her ite, and turns aſide her ns | 


Ax thou come ſo ſoon, ſaid Fingal, daughter of generous Toſ- 
car? Sadneſs dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged ſon * is fad.” I 
hear the breeze of Cona, that was wont to lift thy heavy locks. It 
comes to the hall, but thou art not there; ; Its voice is e ee 
among the arms of thy fathers. Go. with thy ruſtling wing, O 
breeze ! and ſigh on Malvina's tomb. It riſes yonder beneath the 
rock, at the blue ſtream of Lutha. The maids + are departed to 
| their place; and thou alone, O breeze; mourneſt chere. e 
: Bor who comes 5 the duſky weſt, ſupported. on a doud 2: A 
ſmile is on his gray, watry face ; his locks of miſt fly on the wind: 
he bends forward on his airy Nr it is thy father, Malvina! Why 
ſhineſt thou, ſo ſoon, on our clouds, he ſays, O lovely light of Lu- 
tha !—But thou wert ſad, my daughter, for thy friends were paſſe 
away. The ſons of little men were in the hall ; and none e remained 
of voce rr but Offian king of ſpears. 8 


YI 


Aw Joſt OY 3 Oſſian, car- Borne Tokar . 
loch? The battles of our youth were many; our ſwords went to- 


aber do de geld. £1 They ſaw us. coniing ke two falling roeks ; ; 


40 * 2d a5 3. 2 oi 541 5:13 28. Ain TYSEK ; 


* Oſſian; who had a grea fiend 


for Malvina, both on account of her love 


for his ſon WT and Fenn to bis 
own poems. 


＋ 11 4 [677 


TE 


1 That is, the young, virgins who lang: 


the funeral clegy over her tomb; Sue 3981 
. } Offian, by way of diſreſpect, calls thoſe, 
who ſucceeded. the heroes whoſe actions he 
belehnte, the ſons of_littl{ men, Pradition 


he. north, immediately after the death of 
Fingal and all his eros, ; but it appears 
from that term of ignominy.juſt mentioned, 
chat the actions of their ſucceſſors, were 
not to be comparęi to thoſe ine e 
ed Fipgelian ss: 

ll Toſcar was the ſon, of that Conlochy 
who was alſo father, to the lady, whoſe;un- 
fortunate death (is, related} int the, laßt epi- 


ſilent concerning * paſſed in ſade of the ſecond book of F ae 


q and 
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and the ns of ehe ranger fled. - There come the warridfs of Co- 
_ gem an men W 5:11 10 15 | 


"Draw eee e ee The adions 
of other times are in my ſoul: my memory beams on the days that 

are paſt- On the days of the mighty: Toſcar, A pdt 
the deep. Draw near, fon of Alpin, to the laſt ſound ® of the voice 


of Cons. 


3 * . 
J bs, $7 3 114 


| Tus . wing ani wa 1 raiſe a Gall dt 

wind. Toſcar chief of Lutha ſtood at my fide, as I roſe on the 

dark-blue wave. Our courſe was to ſea-ſurrounded Berrathon +, 

the iſle of - many ſtorms. There. dwelt, with his locks: of age, the 
ſtately ſtrength of Larthmor.  Larthmor WhO ſpread the feaſt of 
ſhells to Comhal's mighty ſon, when he went to Starno's halls, in 
the days of Agandecca. But when the chief was, old, the pride of 
his ſon /aroſe;: the pride of fair-haired Uthal, the love of a thouſand 
maids. He bound an eee, e e in his en 
| halls. / Tn 1 ral} ov ort bft 9 Pho; 


| Lone 1 the king i in his cave, "befide his fall l fox. | Day dd 
not come to his dwelling ; nor the burning oak by night. But the 
wing of ocean. was there, and the parting beam of the moon. The 
red ſtar looked on the king, when it trembled on the weſtern Wave. 
Snitho' came to Selma's hall: Snitho companion of Larthmor's 
yours. He told of the king of Berrathon : the wrath of — 
Ys Thrice! he. aflumeif the ſpear, ' feſolved to ftretch his hand to 


. 


eee eee „% OHA combine 3 in the widh 
preſſion, that this poem was the laſt of his of waves. The poet gives it the epithet of 
compoſition ; ſo that there'isſonie'fountia- ſea-farounded; th prevent its 2 
tlon for the traditional title of abe Taft bmi for a punksfuls in dhe literal ſonſe. | 


| 72 AE T9991 11 yt aebi 21 v0; od | Coun df mil evob dolle: 
| Vial 
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Uthal.” But the memory * of his actions roſe before the king, and 
he ſent his ſon and Toſcar. Our joy was great on the rolling ſea ; 
and we often half-unſheathed our ſwords +. For never before had 
we fought alone, in the battles of the ſpear.” Night came down on 
the ocean; the winds departed on their wings. Cold and pale is 
the moon. The red ſtars lift their heads, Our courſe is flow 
along the coaſt of Berrathon ; the white waves tumble on the rocks, 


Wir voice is that, Gn Toſcar, which comes educa * 


ſounds of the waves ? It is ſoft but mournful; like the voice of de- 


parted bards. But I behold the maid +, ſhe ſits on the rock alone. 
Her head bends on her arm of ſnow: her dark hair is in the wind. 


Hear; ſon of Fingal, her ſong, it is ſmooth as the gliding waters of 
Lavath. —We eine to o the f n Oy: und wee the en us: 405 


: : & © 2 


How eg will ye roll around me, linda waters of ocean? 
My dwelling was not always in caves, nor beneath the whiſtling 
tree. The feaſt was ſpread in Torth6ma's hall; my father delight- 
ed in my voice. The youths beheld me in the ſteps of my loveli- 
neſs, and they bleſſed the dark-haired N ina- thoma. It was then 
thou didſt come, 0 Uthal! like the ſun of heaven. | The fouls of 


0 The meaning of the Fg that Fin. [reblirtable ; 72 aul bis humanity o Nika” 


gal remembered his own great actions, 
and (conſequently would not ſully them by 
engaging in a petty war ' againſt Uthal, 
w bo was ſo far his AN, 4 in valour and : 


power. 
'+ The Arent a young es: 


going on their firſt expedition, is well 


marked by their half- drawing their ſwords. 


thoma would grace a hero of out owh . 
liſhed age. Though Oſſian paſſes over 

his own Actions in ſilence, or ſligbtiy men-, 
tions them; . tradition | has done, ample j zu- 
ſlice to his martial fame, 7 perhaps has 
exaggerated: the actions of the * 385 5 
the bounds of, credibility. F 


13 1 ne I 


The modeſtyiof Oſſian, in bis narration of e = had. 0 r to, F ur 


a how's 4 does him ſo much new, is 


iſland 2 her lover Uthal. 


ee 
ale. 
— 
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the virgins are thine, ſon of generous Larthmor! But why doſt thou 
leave me alone in the midſt of roaring; waters. Was my ſoul dark 
with thy death? Did my white hand lift the ſword: ? n thes 
haſt thou left me n * of high F inthormo A ett wth 0 


TRR tear ſtarted from my eye, when-Lbcaniadarpiee.ot the maid. 
J ſtood before her in my arms, and ſpoke the words of peace. 
Lovely dweller of the cave, what ſigh is in that breaſt? Shall Oſſian 
lift his ſword in thy preſence; the deſtruction of thy foes. ?—Daugh- 
ter of Torth6ma, riſe, I have heard the words of thy grief. The 
race of Morven are around thee, who never injured the weak. Come 
to our dark-boſomed ſhip, thou brighter than that ſetting moon. 
Our courſe is to the rocky Berrathon, to the ecchoing walls of 
Finthormo. She came in her beauty, ſhe; came with all her 
lovely ſteps. Silent joy brightened in her face, as when the ſha- 
dows fly from the field of ſpring ; the blue-ſtream is n in 
e and the [rar buſh bends over its b cone.” 
Tur lev roſe ich: e beats We ious ho Rothma's 
adi A boar ruſhed from the wood; my ſpear pierced his fide. I 
rejoiced over the blood +: and foreſaw my growing fame ——But 
now the ſound of Uthal's train came from the high Fin-thormo'; 
they ſpread over the heath to the chace of the boar. Himſelf comes 
lowly on, in the pride of his ſtrength. He lifts two pointed ſpears. 
On his fide is 8 hers < ſword.” en n ny his poliſhed 


* 5 the — of Uchal.. T he omen + bis rag ſucceſs in that iſland. 
names in this epiſode are not of a Celtic, The, preſent, highlanders look, with a de- 
original; which makes it probable at gree of ſupertition, | upon the ſucceſs of 
Offian. founds his | poem on a true Rory. 8 "their "rſt action, after chey have © engaged 

4 Ofian thought that bis killing the boar; in ay deſperate! undertaking, » 
onbisfict landing in Berrathon, was. anions 8115 to egot 3. = : 


& 


8 eg bows : 
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bows : bes ductuRajneCicive lege ie before him. His heroes move 


on, at a diſtance, - admiring the ſteps of the king. Stately was the 
ſon of Larthmor'} but his ſoul was dark. ME Os: arora 


of the moon, when it forotels the forms. oth irs 


We roſe on che heath before the king; be ſtopt in the midſt of 
his courſe, His heroes gathered around, and a gray-haired bard ad- 
vanced. Whence are the ſons of the ſtrangers ! begun the bard of the 
ſong ; the children of the unhappy come to Berrathon ; to the ſword 
of car-borne Uthal. He fpreads no feaſt in his hall: the blood of 


ſtrangers is on his ſtreams.” If from Selma's walls ye come, from 

| the molly walls of Fingal, chuſe three youths to go to your king to 
tell of the fall of his people. Perhaps the hero may mme 
pour his blood on Uthal's fword ; ſo pn Wee inthc 
ariſe, like e een i ee 1 


| Neves will it ri. hard, Lid in the pride of s my 8 He 
would ſhrink in the vale of F ingal, whoſe ces are the flames | 


e- en _ are 5olled ere like 0 0. the breath of his 


rage. - Shall three tell to Fingal, that his people fell? me 


7 i ay . it, band! ! but! his r ſhall fal wind fame. 


155 sro in "6 dackork of my Annes; Taſar fare his fond 
at my. fide. The foe came on like a ſtream: the mingled ſound of 
death aroſe. Man took man, ſhield met ſhield ; ſteel mixed its beams 
with ſteel.— Darts hifs through air; ſpears: ring on mails; and 
ſwords on broken bucklers bound. As the noiſe of an aged grove 
beneath the roaring wind, When a thouſand ghoſts break the trees 
by night, ſuch was the din of arms. But Uthal fell beneath my 
ſword; and the ſons of Berrathon fled.—It was then I ſaw him in 


p r. OG * * * £ - 4 
$ 7% . 
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OA 
his beauty, and tlie tear hung in my eye. Thou art fallen 


265 
*, young 
tree, I ſaid, with all thy beauty round thee. Thou art fallen on 
thy plains, and the field is bare. The winds come from the deſart, 
and there is no ſound in _ leaves Lovely art thou in death, ſon 
of Kir- bothe Larthmor. | | 


3 ſat on hs ſhore, and heard the ſound of battle. 
She turned her red eyes on Lethmal the gray-haired bard of Selma, 
for he had remained on the coaſt, with the daughter of Torth6ma. 
Son of the times of old! the faid, I hear the noiſe of death. 
Thy friends have met with Uthal and the chief is low! O that I 
had remained on the rock, incloſed with the tumbling waves! Then 
would my ſoul be ſad, but his death would not reach my ear, Art 
thou fallen on thy heath, O ſon of high Finthormo! thou didſt leave 
me on a rock; but my ſoul was full of thee. Son of high F inthormo 
art thou fallen on oy heath ?” 4.20 rendio ff ws 0 | 


Sux roſe” pale in her tears, and ſaw the bloody ſhield of Uthal; 
ſhe faw it in Offian's hand; her ſteps were diſtracted on the heath. _ 
She flew ; ſhe found him; ſhe fell. Her ſoul came forth in a ſigh: 
Her hair is ſpread on his face. My burſting ire LO A 
aroſe o on the . and my e was heard. 


To mourn over the fall of their enemies 
was a practice univerſal among Offian's 


heroes. This is more agreeable, to huma» 


' nity, chan che ſhameful inſulting of the 


dead, fo common in Homer, and after 


him, ſervilely copied by all his imitators, 


the humane Virgil not excepted, who have 
been more ſucceſsful in borrowing the im- 
15 e of that great poet, than in their 


Mn 


1 of his beauties. Homer, it is 


probable, gave the manners of the times 


in which he wrote, not his own ſenti- 
ments: Oſſian alſo ſeems to keep to the 
ſentiments of his heroes. The reverence, 


which the moſt barbarous highlanders have 
ſtill for the remains of the deceaſed, ſeems 
to have deſcended to them from their Dr 
remote anceſtors. 


REST, 
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Rs vr, hapleſs children of youth! and the noiſe of that moſſy ſtream 
The virgins will ſee your tomb, at the chaces, and turn away their 
weeping eyes. Your fame will be in the ſong ; the voice of the 
harp. will be heard in your praiſe. The daughters of Selma ſhall 
hear it; and your renown ſhall be in other. lands. Reſt. children 
; of Ee at t the noiſe 10 the man ſtream. | | 


Two ys we remained on the coaſt, The dees of Berrathon 
| eoiifehed. We brought Larthmor to his halls; the feaſt of ſhells 
is ſpread. —The j joy of the aged was great; he looked te the arms 
of his fathers ; the arms which he left in his hall, when the pride 
of Uthal aroſe We were renowned before Larthmor, and he 
bleſſed the chiefs of Morven ; but he knew not that his ſon was low, 
the ſtately ſtrength of Uthal. They had told, that he had retired to 
the woods, with the tears of grief; g na 
filent in the tomb of Rothma's heath. | 


O the fourth day we raiſed our ſails to the roar a: the northern 
wind. Larthmor-came to the coaſt, and his bards raiſed the ſong. 
The joy of the king was great, he looked 'to Rothma's gloomy 
heath; he ſaw the tomb of his ſon ; and the memory of Uthal roſe. 
ho of my heroes, he faid, lies there: he ſecins to have been 
of the kings of ſpears? Was he mene! ny 2 — me the Z 
7 pride of Uthal roſe? 25 | 


Ys are filent, | ye ſons of Berrathon, is Nr king of Kei low | a 

My heart melts. for thee, O Uthal ; though thy hand Was againſt 
thy father. ——©O that I had remained in the cave] that my fon 
had dwelt in Finthormo I might have heard the tread of his 


feet, when he went to the chace of * boar.—1 might have heard 
| * Ts his 
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his voice on the blaſt of my gave: Then would my foul be glad: 
but now darkneſs dwells in my halls. 


Area were my Fan wy * of Alpin, whan the arm of my nth 
was ſtrong ; ſuch were * the actions of Toſcar, the car-borne ſon of 
Conloch. But Toſcar is on his flying cloud ; and I am alone at Lutha : 
my voice is like the laſt found of the wind, when it forſakes the 
woods. But Offian ſhall not be long alone, he ſees the miſt that 
ſhall receive his ghoſt. He beholds the miſt that ſhall form his 
robe, when he appears on his hills. The ſons of little men ſhall 
behold me, and admire the ſtature of the chiefs of old. They ſhall 
creep to their caves, and look to the ſky with fear; for my ere 
ſhall be in the clouds, and darkneſs ſhall roll on my fide. ff 21 


Leap, ſon of Alpin, lead the aged to his woods. The winds 
begin to riſe. The dark wave of the lake reſounds. Bends there 
not a tree from Mora with its. branches bare? It bends, ſon of 
Alpin, in the ruſtling blaſt. | My harp hangs on a blaſted branch. 
The found of its ſtrings is mournful. Does the wind touch thee, 
O harp, or is it ſome paſſing ghoſt It is the hand of Malvina ! 

but bring me the harp, ſon of Alpina; another: ſong ſhall riſe. My 
ſoul ſhall depart in the ſound ; my fathers ſhall hear ! it in their airy 
hall. — Their dim faces ſhall hang, with Joy, from their clouds ; 5 
and their hands receive their ſon. 


+ The. aged oak bands Ger che iream. - It Gohemidvall-ite moſs. 
The withered fern whiſtles near, and mixes, as it waves, with 
Offian's e ey the harp and raiſe the ſong : be near, with 


* + Offian 1 8 „ poems. —It i is ſy to "OL and ain 3 
F Here begins the hric piece, with ſung in the north, with a great deal of 
which, tradition OW: Offian concluded wild ſimplicity, bur little variety of ſound, 


Mm 2 2 
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all your wings, ye winds. 
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Bear the mournful ſound away to F ingal's 


airy hall. Bear it to Fingal's hall, that. he may hear the voice of 
his ſon; the voice of him that praiſed the mighty.—The blaſt of 
north opens thy gates, O king, and I behold thee fitting on miſt, 


dimly gleaming in all thine arms. 


Thy form now is not the terror 


of the valiant: but like a watery cloud; when we ſee the ſtars be- 


| hind it with their weeping eyes. 


Thy ſhield is like the aged moon > 


thy ſword a vapour half-kindled with fire. Dim and feeble is the 
nl, Pp rh in een before. | | 


Bor thy ſteps 4 are on the 2 of the e and the Norms 


darken in thy hand. 


Thou takeſt the ſun in. thy wrath, and hideſt 


him in thy clouds. The ſons of lie men are afraid; and a thou-. 


5 land ſhowers deſcend. — 


Bur ako i forth in thy list cba le of che 
morning is near thy courſe. The ſun laughs in his blue fields; and: 


the gray ſtream winds in its valley. The buſhes ſhake their green 


heads in the wind. 


* This magnificent deſcription of the 
power of Fingal over the winds and 


| ſtorms, and the image of his taking the 
ſun, and hiding him in the clouds, do not 


correſpond with the preceding paragraph, 
where he is repreſented as a feeble ghoſt, 


and no more the TERROR OF THE vA- 
- LIANT 3 but it agrees with the notion. of 


the times concerning the ſouls of the de- 
ceaſed, who, it was ſuppoſed, had the 
command of the winds and Pons but 
took no concern in the affairs of men. 


The roes bound —_ * ant 


11 was = 3 praiſe nd: | 
by the poets on their departed; friends, that. 


gave the firſt hint to ſuperſtition to deify. : 


the deceaſed heroes; and thoſe new divi- 
nities owed all their attributes to the fancy 
of the bard who ſung their elegies. 

We do not find, that the praiſes of Fin- 
gal had this effect upon his countrymen; 
but that is to be imputed to the idea they 
had of power, which they always con- 
nected with bodily ſtrength and perſonal 
valour, both which were diſſolved by death. 


Bur 
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Bur there is a murmur in the heath ah ſtormy as abate ! 
FE hear the voice of Fingal. Long has it been abſent from mine 


ear Come, Offian, come away, he ſays: Fingal has received 
his fame. We paſſed away, like flames that had ſhone for a ſeaſon, 
our departure was in renown. Though the plains of our battles are 
dark and ſilent; our fame is in the four gray ſtones. The voice of 

Offian has been heard; and the harp was ſtrung in Selma. Come 


Oſſian, come m—_ he n and fly with 1 fathers on clouds, | 


ſlr come 1 will, thou king of men! the life of Offian fails. 
I begin to vaniſh on Cona; and my ſteps are not ſeen in Selma. 


Beſide. the ſtone of Mora I ſhall fall aſleep. 
my grey hair, ſhall not waken me. 
thou canſt not diſturb 'the reſt of the bard. The night is 


wind : 


The winds whiſtling in 
Depart on thy wings, O 


long, but his eyes are heavy ; depart, _ raſtling blaſt. 


Boy why art thou fad; fon of Fingal ? Why grows the cloud of | 
thy ſoul? The chiefs of other times are departed ; they have gone 


without their fame. 
another race ariſe. 


The ſons of future years ſhall paſs away ; and 
The people are like the waves of ocean : 


like 


the leaves I of woody Morven, they paſs away in the el blaſt, 


and other leaves lift their green heads. 


+ The ſame thought may be found al- 
moſt in the ſame words, in Homer, vi. 46. 
Oln Wage aue, raidt x avdpuwy. 
u H e r e lei, A 

ds Fran 

Tnxehduca pra tapes ＋ eriyiyvt ra Son. 


Dip 


beautiful image of we wind a firewing the 
withered leaves on the ground. 


Like leaves on trees the race of men are 
found, 


N —— 


ground; 


Another race the following ſpring fakes; 3 
Mr. Pope falls ſhort of his original; in 


particular he has omitted altogether tlie 


3 fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſiye riſe. 
| Pork. 
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Dp thy beauty laſt, O Ryno *? Stood the ſtrength of car-borne 
Oſcar? Fingal himſelf paſſed away; and the halls of his fathers 


forgot his ſteps.— 
mighty have failed? 


And ſhalt thou remain, aged bard! when the 
But my fame ſhall remain, and grow like 


the oak of Morven ; which lifts its broad head to the ſtorm, and 


| rejoices in the courſe of the wind. 


* Ryno, the fon of F ingal, who was kill- 


in Ireland, in the war againſt Swaran, 


[Fing. b. 5.] was remarkable for the beau- 
ty of his perſon, his ſwiftneſs and great 


_ exploits. Minvane, the daughter of Mor- 


ni, and ſiſter to Gaul ſo often mentioned 


in Offian's compoſitions, was in love with 


Ryno.—Her lamentation over her lover is 
introduced as an epiſode in one of Offian's 
great poems. The lamentation is the only 
part of the poem now extant, and as it 
has ſome poctical merit, I have ſubjoined 
it to this note. The poet repreſents Min- 
vane as ſeeing, from one of the rocks of 


. Morven, the fleet of F Fingal returning from 


Ireland. 


SHE "bluſhing ad, from Morven's rocks, 
bends over the darkly-rolling ſea. She 
ſaw the youths in all their arms, — Where, 
Ryno, where art thou ? | 
Our dark looks told that he was low! 
— That pale the hero flew on clouds! 
That in the graſs of Morven's hills, his 
feeble voice was heard in wind ! | 
Ang is the fon of Fingal fallen, on Ul- 
lin's moſſy plains ? Strong was the arm that 
conquered him !—Ah me! I am alone. 
© Alone I will not be, ye winds ! that lift 
my dark-brown hair. My ſighs will not 


long mix with your ſtream ; for I muſt 
ſleep with Ryno. i 

1 ſee thee not with beauty's ſteps return- 
ing from the ehace.— The night is round 
Minvane's love; and ſilence dwells with 
Ry no. 

Where are thy dogs, and where thy 
bow? Thy ſhield that was fo ſtrong? 
Thy ſword like heaven's deſcending fire? 


The bloody ſpear of Ryno ? 


I ſee them mixed in thy ſhip; I ſee them 
ſtained with blood. No arms are in thy 
narrow hall, O darkly-dwelling Ryno! 

When will the morning come, and ſay, 


ariſe, thou king of ſpears ! ariſe, the hun- 


ters are abroad. The hinds are near thee, 


Ryno ! 

| Away, thou fair-haired 8 away! 
the ſlumbering king hears thee not! The 
hinds bound over his narrow tomb; for 
death dwells round young Ryno. 


But I will tread ſoftly, my king ! nnd 


ſteal to the bed of thy repoſe. Minvane 


will lie in ſilence, near her. nnn 
Ryno. 

The maids ſhall ſeek me; but they ſhall 
not find me: they ſhall follow my depar- 
ture with ſongs, But I will not hear 


you, O maids ; I fleep with fair-haired 
Ryno. | 
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